Over  40,000  people  a  year  dial  it. 

Mary  Merryfield,  conductor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  "Party  Line”  column,  doesn’t  follow 
any  flip  formula  in  her  approach  to  people’s 
problems.  Her  style  is  as  unique  as  her  work¬ 
ing  methods. 

Each  week  Mary  receives  an  average  of  800 
calls.  They  are  tape  recorded  automatically, 
then  selections  are  made  and  analyzed.  Often, 
Mary  invites  her  own  readers  to  participate 
and  prints  their  suggestions  and  advice  along 
with  her  own.  This  remarkable  "Party  Line” 
hook-up,  plus  Mary’s  warm,  sincere  approach, 
have  helped  thousands  of  readers. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways. 
Helping  people  solve  their  personal  problems 
is  one  of  them. 


Mary  Merryfield’s  numbW informat  o 
the  Chicago  Tribune  is^222-3101. 


Chicago  Tribune 


An  old  established  newspaper  organization  announces 
a  new  name  and  a  new  policy. . .  effective  immediately 


Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc.  becomes 


OUR  OPPORTUNITY 

During  its  47  year  history  Hearst  Advertising  Service 
has  not  been  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  any 
except  Hearst  newspapers. 

We  will  continue  to  represent  the  Hearst  newspajsers 
in  Albany,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Antonio  and  Seattle  but  we  are  now  privileged  to 
seek  representation  of  other  newspapers  which  we 
feel  we  can  serve  to  the  fullest  mutual  advantage. 

OUR  BACKGROUND 

The  national  advertising  community  knows  this  mar¬ 
ket-oriented.  hard-hitting  organization.  Our  history  is 
one  of  aggressive,  resourceful,  creative  competition. 

We  love  newspapers,  we  believe  in  newspapers. 
We  believe  a  major  turn  in  the  growth  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  national  advertising  in  newspapers 
is  in  the  making. 

We  believe  only  the  highest  quality  of  creative  inter¬ 
pretation  of  The  Newspaper’s  direct,  consistent  power 
will  bring  publishers  their  share  of  this  growth. 


OUR  POLICY 

There  are  only  a  few  top  flight  national  advertising 
representative  organizations. 

If  you,  Mr.  Publisher,  are  satisfied  with  yours,  we 
sincerely  urge  you  to  cherish  your  representative, 
encourage,  support  and  appreciate  him. 

If  you  are  not,  we  invite  you  to  talk  with  us. 

We  believe  your  representative  owes  you  not  only 
his  diligence  but  his  judgment. 

We  believe  there  is  an  optimum  size  for  a  national 
newspaper  representative  organization  and  we  do 
not  aspire  to  go  beyond  that. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  being  the  largest  repre¬ 
sentative  organization,  we  are  concerned  with  being 
the  best.  We  do  not  see  any  special  distinction  in  being 
the  cheapest. 

If  you  find  these  principles  compatible  with  your 
own,  we  would  be  honored  to  study  with  you  the 
present  and  future  fulfillment  of  your  national 
advertising  goals. 


KEY  MARKET  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES,  INC. 

A  Creative  Newspaper  Selling  Organization 
410  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  10022  •  PLAZA  2-0200 

H.  James  Gediman,  President 

John  E.  Lang  Paul  Titus  William  Weinlandt 

Executive  Vice  President  Senior  Vice  President  Vice  President 

Henry  Bradley  C.  F.  Taylor  J.  W.  Andrews,  Jr.  TedC.  Lee  W.  R.  Mayer 

Philadelphia  Manager  Detroit  Manager  Chicago  Manager  San  Francisco  Manager  Los  Angeles  Manager 


An  oddball  situation  .  .  .  much  like  the  newspaper  situation  in  Iowa.  Our  Sunday  newspaper  market  accounts  for 
more  total  food  sales  than  the  metro  market  of  Milwaukee.  (Based  on  50%  minimum  county  coverage) 


ODDBALL 


The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  covers  a  market  that  ranks  14th  na 
tionally  —  despite  a  metro  market  ranking  of  101st.  And  our  daily  mar¬ 
ket  is  31st!  Both  are  based  on  county  coverage  of  at  least  50%.  Is  it  any 
wonder  we  call  our  story  “The  Oddball”?  Advertisers  are  getting  the  word 
though.  Among  all  Sunday  newspapers,  Media  Records  ranks  us  18th  in 
general  lineage.  So,  next  time  you're  preparing  a  list  of  the  so-called  top 
25  or  top  50  newspaper  markets,  remember  the  oddball  .  .  .  and  buy  it! 


DES  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 


Gardner  Cowles,  President 
Sunday  522,784  •  Combined  daily  354,506 


Nationally  represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  and  Ormsbae,  Inc.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Minneapolis 
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a-o  BEST  WAY 

TO  PITCH  FOR  BUSINESS 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  INCENTIVES 

Planning  a  big  sales  incentive  program? 

A  modest  one? 

THERE  ARE  OVER  200  REASONS  why  you  should  choose 
General  Electric. 

You  can  select  from  the  largest,  most  complete  line  of 
electric  housewares  in  the  industry.  Over  200  items  priced 
right!  Alarm  clocks.  Hair  dryers.  Can  openers.  Irons.  Skillets. 
Coffee  makers.  Toasters  that  bake.  Vacuum  cleaners.  Floor 
polishers.  Automatic  toothbrushes.  Electric  slicing  knives. 

The  list  is  practically  endless. 

You  select,  too,  from  the  most  preferred,  most  heavily 
advertised  and  promoted  line  in  the  industry.  Pick  a  program 
that  fits  your  needs.  Who  else 
but  General  Electric  could  of¬ 
fer  you  over  200  ways  to  do  it? 

What  a  way  to  pitch  for  new 
business! 

Two  clock  models 
available  at  only  $2.19. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


For  prices  and  minimum  quantities,  write: 

G.  Neill  Tobin,  Mgr.,  Special  Accounts 
General  Electric  Premium  Sales  Section,  Dept.  GG 
1285  Boston  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602. 

NAME _ 

FIRM  NAME _ _ _ 

ADDRESS _ _ 

CITY _ ZIP  CODE _ STATE _ 

(Products  ordered  cannot  be  used  for  resale  or  self-liquidation.) 


OCTOBER 

18 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston,  Mass. 

19— 21 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  annual  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.  New  York  City. 

20 —  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  editorial  section,  Olympic 
Hotel,  Seattle. 

20-21 — Suburban  Press  Foundation,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago.  j 

20-21 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Dinkier  Motor 
Inn,  Syracuse. 

20-22 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers,  annual  convention, 
Indian  Hills  Inn,  Omaha,  Neb. 

20- 22 — National  Council  of  College  Publications  Advisors,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

21- 22 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Southern  California,  Alisal 
Ranch,  Solvang. 

21- 28 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Hotel  Crillon,  Lima,  Peru. 

22- 26 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Queen  | 
Elizabeth  Hotel.  Montreal. 

23- 24— Kansas  and  Missouri  AP  newspaper  publishers  and  editors,  Muehle- 
bach  Hotel,  Kansas  City. 

23-26— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Broadmoor,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  i 

23-Nov.  4 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Women's  Page  Editors,  j 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  3 

31-Nov.  I. — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Prudential  Center,  Boston,  Mass. 

NOVEMBER  j 

4-5 — Florida  Newspapers  Advertising  Executives,  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel, 
St.  Augustine. 

6-8 — Texas  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Rice  Hotel,  Houston.  j 

6-18 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers,  Columbia  i 
University,  New  York  City.  , 

9-12 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Editorial  Executives,  La  Casa  del  j 
Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif.  j 

9-12— Sigma  Delta  Chi,  National  Corwentlon,  Pittsburgh-HIIton  Hotel,  j 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  , 

13-16— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  i 
Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  | 

15-19 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  San  j 
Diego,  Calif.  | 

19 — Texas  Press  Association,  New  Clinic,  Austin  Hotel,  Austin. 

DECEMBER 

2- 3 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Association,  Planklnton  House. 

Milwaukee. 

3 -  Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Stillwater. 

4- 7 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Valley  He,  ,!i 

Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

4- 16 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors,  (For  newspapers, 

over  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University.  New  York  City.  i 

JANUARY 

8-20 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspape’ 
Production,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

19- 21 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Louisville. 

20- 21 — Texas  Press  Association,  mid-winter  meeting,  St.  Anthony  Hote 
San  Antonio. 

20-21 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque 

22-Feb.  3 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Newspaper  Librariari 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

22- Feb.  25 — National  Newspaper  Association,  African  Study  Mission. 

25-28 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Sheraton-Pj'i 

Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

29-Feb.  I — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Manag.ers  Association,  Sheratc' 
Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

FEBRUAJ^Y 

5- 17 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors,  Columbia  U' 
versity,  New  York  City. 

23- 25 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association-Interstate  Advr 
tlslng  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Conference,  fer 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 
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When  you 

are  appointed  to  HEW 


you’ll  find  this  is 


required  reading 

In  Washington’s  vast  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  98%  of  the  top  appointees  read  The  Washington 
Post.  Which  isn’t  too  surprising,  considering  that  95%  of 
all  key  government  officials  read  The  Post  regularly.  So  do 
all  Senators  and  almost  all  Representatives. 

d'he  Washington  Post  is  also  read  in  three  out  of  five 
Washington  families — nearly  50%  more  than  are  reached 
by  any  other  newspaper. 


&e/7  Hurls  Nai-Hitter 

letoasjjmgton: 


ils  Hushed  to  Ai 


They  write  to  The  PD's  Letters  to  the 
Editor  column,  Ohio's  largest  public 
forum.  But  to  other  places,  too,  like 
Viet  Nam  .  .  .  We  ran  a  letter  from 
Lt.  James  R.  Kopp,  an  infantryman  at 
An  Khe.  Lt.  Kopp  is  a  baseball  fan,  and 
he  wanted  to  know  how  the  Indians 
were  doing. 

More  than  300  Plain  Dealer  readers 
wrote  him,  enclosing  clips,  other  dia¬ 
mond  dope.  Now,  between  combat 
operations,  he's  trying  to  answer  all 
those  letters. 

Yes,  Plain  Dealer  readers  are  respon¬ 
sive.  To  advertising  as  well  as  editor¬ 
ial  matters. 

The  Plan  Dealer 

National  reps:  Cresmer.  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  For  travel:  The  Corfield  Co. 
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Logorrhea  j 

The  victims  of  this  i;rim  disease,  today,  j 

Are  patient,  studious,  mostly  mirthless  men 
'^’hu  use  a  hundred  words  or  more  to  say 

thing  that  were  mueh  better  said  in  ten.  | 


Ves,  /  report 

‘‘Who  is  this  claimant?  What?  A  newspaperman? 

Then  whence  his  boast  to  be  considered  poet, 

A  craft  most  noble;  his,  far,  far  below  it? 

Vi'hat  of  his  diction?  Do  his  verses  scan?” 

The  rustic  Shakespeare,  actor,  businessman. 

Also  wrote  verse.  To  what  genes  did  he  owe  it? 

Or  do  the  gods  who  grant  the  gift  bestow  it 
Here,  there,  high,  low,  by  no  apparent  plan? 

Ix>ng  though  one  live,  long  try,  long  fail,  long  yearn. 

None  should  write  down  but  what  he  thinks  he  knows ; 

Or,  poet,  sing  it  true,  sing  fair,  sing  well. 

^'herever  I  go,  I  look,  reflect  and  learn. 

Till,  mastered  by  the  urge,  I  crave  to  tell. 

Yes,  I  report,  no  less  in  verse  than  prose. 

— Paul  .Scott  Mowrer 

— The  two  poems  above  are  from  Mr.  Mowrer’s  new  bonk  of 
poetry,  “The  Island  Ireland”  (Golden  Quill  Press,  Francestown, 
N.  H.).  Mr.  Mowrer,  who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  during  his  years  as 
a  foreign  newspapt'r  correspondent,  now  lives  at  Chocorua,  N.  H. 

BL^SINESS  manager  Denis  B.  Dairies.  Culver  City  (Calif.) 

Evening  Star-Sews,  writes:  “YOu  were  discussing  young 
editors.  Our  managing  editor.  Andrew  Makarushka.  is  23. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Copley  Career  Program  which  he 
joined  in  1965  after  he  got  his  master’s  from  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  He  worked  as  a 
copy  hoy  for  the  Acre  York  Herald  Tribune  in  the  summer  of 
1961  and  as  a  part-time  reporter  for  the  Syracuse  Herald-journal 
for  two  years  while  attending  Le  Moyne  College  in  Syracuse. 
He  worked  for  the  San  Die^o  Union  and  Evening,  Tribune  before 
joining  the  Star-News  last  February  as  city  editor  and  he 
was  named  managing  editor  July  1.  P.  S.  He  doesn’t  have  any 
relatives  in  the  newspaper  business  either.” 

—Roy  V.  Whalin,  Fri'sno,  ('.alif.,  writes;  “An  uidlimer  news¬ 
paperman  is  one  who  can  remember  when  a  reporter  asking  for  a 
raise  in  salary  usually  got  a  byline  and,  as  a  rule,  settlcnl  for  it 
with  a  smile.  That  was  when  bylines  were  determined  by  the  merit 
of  the  story  instead  of  the  name  of  the  reporter  .  .  .  except  when 
some  reporter  asked  for  a  raise.  Those  were  also  the  days  when 
most  editors  had  climbed  up  from  the  ranks,  many  of  them 
starting  out  as  ropy  boy,  and  frowned  on  college-trained  ‘jour¬ 
nalists.’  I  was  told  by  a  veteran  editor  England  produced  jour¬ 
nalists,  America  produced  newspapermen.  I  started  my  cubship  in 
New  Orleans  in  1925.  Retired  now,  I  subscribe  to  E&P  to  keep 
abreast  of  progress  in  the  newspaper  field.” 

— Columnist  Buck  Herzog.  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  reports  that 
there  is  a  current  controversy  over  whether  to  admit  newspaper¬ 
women  into  the  Milwaukee  Press  Club.  He  writes  that  Gene 
Emerald  suggested  that  girl  reporters  be  asked  to  answer  these 
questions  before  they  are  admitted  to  membership:  “Do  you 
booze  before  luneb?  Would  you  recommend  lace  curtains  for 
tbe  windows?  Do  three  of  a  kind  beat  two  pair?  Are  you 
offended  at  the  use  of  four-letter  words?  If  your  husband  calls, 
are  you  there?  If  your  editor  calls,  have  you  just  left?  Do 
you  think  gin  is  something  invented  by  Eli  Whitney?  Would 
you  invade  the  kitchen  with  your  favorite  recipes?  Would 
you  sit  at  the  bar  wearing  a  miniskirt?  Can  you  cover  ‘in¬ 
sufficient  funds’  checks?  Are  you  willing  to  buy  your  own 
drinks?” 
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Take  a  look  at  what's 


in  New  England’s  big, 
hold,  action  market... 


SPRINGFIELD 

MASSACHUSETTS 


2nd  market  in  the  state, 
a  billion  dollar  market. . . 

NEW  record  high  Western  Mass,  retail  sales  $1.1  billion! 

NEW  $40  million  "Bay  State  West"  downtown  complex  plus 
multi-million  dollar  urban  redevelopment  program;  NEW 
highway  and  bridge  construction  U.  S.  Routes  91  and  291! 

NEW  plant  and  expansion,  $33.3  million  by  United  States  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  Piel  Bros.,  Inc.,  United  States  Envelope  Co.,  American 
Bosch  Arma  Corp.,  Kollmorgen  Corp.,  Worthington  Corp.,  and 
many  others  ...  it's  all  happening  OUT  WEST  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  the  NEW  SPRINGFIELD! 

Use  the  Big  media  buy  to  cover  Springfield  use  the 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
UNION  (A.M.)  DAILY  NEWS  (P.M.)  REPUBLICAN  (SUN.) 

Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt 


Network 


editorial 


Copyright  Restriction 

^ONGRESS  adopted  a  so-called  Freedom  ol  liilormation  liill,  critici/ed 
by  some  as  being  inadetpiate  l)ul  ubich  was  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  then  pnxeeds  to  erect  l)arriers  to  circumvent  the  legislation. 
Most  members  ol  (longress  max  not  Ite  aware  of  it  Irecause  the  labels 
are  dilferent. 

Recently  the  House  passeil  H.R.  IGHllT  “authori/ing  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  provide  lor  the  collection,  compilation,  critical  eval¬ 
uation,  publication,  aiul  sale  ol  standaitl  relerence  data.”  It  is  now 
belore  the  Senate.  I  his  is  believed  to  be  important  and  necessary  in 
the  nation’s  scientific  research  and  development  elTort. 

The  Hill  provides,  however,  that  “the  .Secretary  (ol  C^ommerce)  may 
secure  copyright  anti  renewals  theieol  on  behalf  t)f  the  I’nited  States 
as  author  or  proprietor  in  all  or  any  part  ol  any  Standard  Reference 
Data  which  he  prepares  or  makes  available  iiiuler  this  ,\ct,  and  may 
authorize  the  reproduction  and  publication  tbereof  by  others.” 

rite  report  of  the  committee  submitting  this  Hill  to  the  House  for 
a  vote  acknowledged  “as  a  general  rule,  copyright  is  not  available  in 
a  publication  of  the  U.S.  Covernment.”  Nexertheless,  it  found  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  granting  copyright  authority  to  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  ami  proceedetl  to  try  to  break  “the  general  rule.” 

It  should  be  obvious  that  if  the  .Seiretary  of  Commerce,  or  his 
agent,  has  the  power  “to  authorize  the  reproduction  and  publication” 
of  certain  information,  the  copyright  to  which  it  controls,  it  has  the 
jxtwer  also  to  deny  repioduction  and  pultlication. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  Congress  is  a  little  confused.  Compilation  of 
Standard  Reference  Data  for  use  by  all  citizens  is  one  thing.  Compila¬ 
tion  for  the  use  of  some  at  the  dist  retion  of  the  Secretary  of  CommeKe 
is  quite  something  alse  again. 

Contempt  of  Court 

Tj^  I'RTiujr  study  of  the  Report  on  Fair  1  rial  R;  Free  Press  of  the 
American  Har  .Association  brings  to  light  a  unique  suggestion 
whereby  it  xxould  be  possible  to  make  a  newspaper  or  newspaperman 
pay  the  defendant’s  cost  of  a  re-trial  if  it.  or  he.  pul)lished  something 
deemed  to  haxe  catised  a  mistrial  or  rexersal. 

It  is  the  (ommittee’s  recommendation  that  the  contempt  power  of 
the  courts  should  be  used  with  considerable  caution  against  persons 
who  disseminate  information  which  constitutes  a  grave  threat  to  a 
fair  trial.  “On  the  other  hand,  it  is  essential  that  deliberate  action 
constituting  a  serious  threat  to  a  fair  trial  not  go  unpunished  and 
that  xalid  court  orders  be  edteyed,”  it  said. 

“In  the  event  that  a  mistrial  or  change  of  xenue  is  granted  or  a 
conviction  set  aside,  as  a  result  of  an  extrajudicial  statement  held  to  be 
in  contempt  of  court,  it  is  recommended  that  the  court  haxe  the 
authority  to  reejuire  that  all  or  part  of  the  proceeds  of  any  fine  be 
used  to  reimburse  the  defendant  for  the  additional  legal  fees  and  other 
expenses  fairly  attributable  to  tbe  order  that  the  case  be  tried  in  a 
different  venue  or  tried  again  in  the  same  xenue,”  the  committee  sug¬ 
gested. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  committee  xvas  including  members  of 
the  press  in  this  discussion  of  contempt  along  xvith  officers  of  the 
court,  attorneys  and  police.  If  accepted  as  a  general  practice  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  that  the  fine  for  contempt  xvill  be  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  cfefendant’s  cost  of  a  nexx-  trial. 
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He  that  loveth  not  knoiveth  not  Ginl;  for 
God  is  love.  1,  John,  IF;  H. 
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■I'LL  TELL  YOU  WHAT 
YOU  CAN’T  SAY  .  , 

McClanahan,  Dallas  News 


letters 


■STOP  SENDING  MY  CLIENTS 
TO  PRISON!' 


Little,  Nashville  Tennessean 


‘PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 

Photography???  .  .  .  Defined  hy  Web¬ 
ster  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  and  I  quote  ...  an  art  or 
process  of  producing  a  negative  or  posi¬ 
tive  image  directly  or  indirectly  on  a  sen¬ 
sitized  surface  hy  the  action  of  light  or 
other  form  of  radiant  energy  .  .  .  extreme¬ 
ly  faithfid,  minutely  detailed  or  merhani- 
cally  accurate  reproduction  or  representa¬ 
tion  .  .  . 

A  jihotographer  .  .  .  Webster  again  .  .  . 
is  (*ne  who  makes  a  business  of  taking 
photographs. 

Why  do  iihotographers  jcrefer  to  call 
themselves — a  reporter  with  a  camera  .  .  . 
an  artist  .  .  .  looking  to  make  strong  state¬ 
ments  ...  a  photo-journalist,  a  pictorial 
journalist? 

What  happened  to  jchotographers??? 
Good  photographers,  taking  good  pic¬ 
tures? 

I  believe  that  words  and  pictures  to¬ 
gether  tell  the  best  story,  as  long  as  the 
words  and  pictures  are  both  g<»od.  How¬ 
ever  there  is  a  clear  line  between  words 
and  pictures. 

They  can  run  smoothly  on  a  parallel 
plane,  like  traffic  on  a  one  way  street  .  .  . 
hilt  try  to  cross  over  from  one  side  to  the 
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other  and  back  and  forth  and  hack  and 
forth,  you’ll  get  one  helluva  crash. 

Every  time  1  read  a  story  on  a  photog¬ 
rapher  who  calls  himself  something  other 
than  a  photographer,  I  feel  a  little  sorry 
for  him,  that  he  should  be  so  ashamed  of 
his  profession.  Maybe  embarrassment  is  a 
better  word. 

Photographers  take  pictures  .  .  .  report¬ 
ers  write  words.  Together  they're  a  great 
combination.  Tbe  end  result  may  be  the 
same  thing  ...  to  tell  a  story.  But  for  all 
you  photojournalists,  turn  in  your  Nikons 
and  tell  your  story  on  an  Underwood  or 
Smith  Corona.  We  all  hate  cliche  pictures, 
so  why  he  caught  up  in  cliche  statements 
.  .  .  you  photographers? 

J.  Bnt’CF,  lUl  MANN 
Director  of  Photography. 

Sunday  Courier  and  Press, 

Evansville.  Ind. 

*  *  * 

TIME  TO  .ATTACK 

It  is  time  for  the  alarms  to  be  sounded, 
to  wake  up  every  news  person  in  the  na¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  .American  Bar 
Association’s  “free  press  vs.  fair  trial” 
committee  has  fired  the  opening  gun  in 
what  may  be  the  most  dangerous  attack 
ever  launched  on  freedom  of  information. 
.Some  of  the  committee’s  recommendations 
will  require  nothing  short  of  a  twisting 
of  the  constitution  to  allow  new  inroads 
of  secrecy  in  government. 

And  this  is  only  the  preliminary  report! 
And — unthinkable  as  it  may  seem — some 
important  segments  of  our  own  American 
press  are  condoning,  encouraging  and 
even  egging-on  to  greater  excesses  these 
enemies  of  a  free  press. 

It  seems  a  part  of  the  same  madness 
which  almo.st  twisted  our  country’s  policy 
in  Viet  Nam  out  of  any  reasonable  and 
honorable  shape — the  misguided  and  ma¬ 
lignant  guilt  feelings  that  would  have  us 
don  sack  cloth  and  turn  all  cheeks,  that 
we  ought  to  be  ashamed  and  humble  and 
complaisant  because  we  have  become  big 
and  powerful,  even  though  America  and 
its  press  have  done  this  by  an  immeasur¬ 
able  shedding  of  sweat,  blood  and  tears. 

With  all  its  historic  contributions  to 
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Darcy,  Philadelphia  Bullefin 


our  nation’s  freedom,  how  can  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  press  ever  feel  guilty  about  tbe  power 
and  influence  it  has  achieved? 

This  is  our  fight.  It  is  the  good  fight. 
Let  none  of  us  tie  a  hand  behind  his  back 
or  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  “enemy”. 
.Attacks  on  freedom  of  information  won't 
go  away,  if  we  play  footie  with  them, 
any  more  than  Communist  aggres.sors 
will.  Let’s  quit  being  nice.  Let’s  give  ’em 
hell! 

Eim;ak  F.  .Arnold  Jr. 

Editor. 

Madisonville  (Kv.)  Messenger. 

'*  *  * 

COLOR  SERVICE 

The  flctober  1st  Color  Awards  Issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  just  received,  and  I 
couldn’t  wait  to  congratulate  you  and  your 
staff  on  another  significant  contribution  to 
the  newspaper  industry. 

Jack  L.  Roberts 

VAN  DYKE.  Inc., 

Seattle,  Wash. 
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Short  Takes 

Zoo  officials  said  the  cubs  were  getting 
weaker  because  they  could  not  adapt  to 
powered  milk — Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier- 
ExprcKK. 

• 

Cobblestoned  Main  Street,  built  over 
a  century  ago  w’ith  ballast  from  ports 
across  the  world,  was  visited  by  upwards 
of  60,000  one-day  strippers  in  July  and 
August  alone. — Stamford  (Conn.)  Ad¬ 
vocate. 

• 

Dodger  fever  griped  Los  Angeles  to¬ 
day  as  hundreds  of  fans  lined  up  for 
AVorld  Series  tickets.  —  Lo.s‘  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Examiner. 

• 

As  to  whether  the  dates  with  Miss 
Johnson  will  lead  to  the  alter,  I  have  a 
$10  bet  that  says  yes. — New  York  Post. 

• 

Altrusa  To  Hear  Talk  On  Peave 
Corps. — Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald. 
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BarbaraTuchman 
relies  onThe 


Barbara  Tuchman,  author  of  The  Proud  Tower  and  Guns  of  August 

Photograph  by  Frank  Pemberton 


Students  and  businessmen,  as  well  as  authors  and  historians  find  The  New  York  Times  Index 
indispensable  for  researching  an  entire  field  or  checking  a  single  fact.  A  magazine-size 
edition,  your  key  to  most  recent  events,  is  published  twice  each  month.  A  cumulative  annual 
volume  gives  facts  on  events  of  the  entire  year.  Works  without  back  issues  of  TheTimes.Cost 
of  24  semi-monthly  issues  or  the  annual  volume 
is  $75.  Ordered  together,  the  is 

$  1 25.  To  order,  or  for  more  write: 

The  New  York  Times,  Library  Services  Depart-  ^ 
ment.  Times  Square,  New  York,  N.Y  10036. 


^^Both  as  a  tool  for  checking  the  dates  of  events,  for  searching 
in  other  newspapers,  and  as  a  guide  to  The  Times  itself.  The 
New  York  Times  Index  is,  in  a  word,  indispensable.  I  couldn’t 
operate  without  it.”  ' 
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ANPA  Greets  3 -Year -Old 
As  Its  1,000th  Member 

Offset  Daily  in  Indiana  Seen 
As  Symbol  of  Growing  Business 


Hy  (ierahl  B.  Healey 

Franklin,  Ind. 

When  Stanford  Smith  as¬ 
sumed  office  Aup.  1,  1960  as  pen- 
era!  manaper  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  he  told  Editor  &  Pi'blisiier 
he  hoped  to  see  the  membership, 
which  at  that  time  was  850, 
grow  to  at  least  1,000  news¬ 
papers. 

“Your  headline,”  he  told  an 
E&P  reporter  here  Oct.  10, 

“made  it  look  like  I  w'as  makinp 
a  prediction,  which  w'as  alripht 
with  me.  But  a  publisher  said  to 
me  later  ‘weren’t  you  poinp  out 
on  a  limb  with  the  1,000  fipure?’ 

I  told  him  I  didn’t  think  I  was, 
but  at  that  time  150  new  mem¬ 
bers  looked  to  me  like  a  long 
way  off. 

“Now  here  we  are,  celebrating 
the  signing  up  of  the  ANPA’s 
1,000th  member.” 

The  reporter  suggested  that 
Smith  was  looking  pretty  good 
at  this  juncture  and  Smith  re¬ 
marked  : 

“That  Harry  Edw’ards  (Harry 
W.  Edwards,  membership  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  ANPA)  has 
been  traveling  all  over  this  coun¬ 
try  working  like  a  dog  and  he’s 
the  one  who  rates  a  lot  of  credit 
for  our  present  membership 
standing.” 

On  this  note,  the  ANPA 
staged  a  commemorative  lunch¬ 
eon  in  Greenwood,  Ind.  to  honor 
its  1,000  member,  the  Franklin- 
Greenwood  (Ind.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  a  six-day,  7,000-circulation, 
offset  newspaper  which  was 
started  in  July,  1963,  in  direct 
competition  with  other  area 
newspapers. 

Vitality  Reflected 

J.  Howard  Wood,  chairman  of 
the  Tribune  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
president  of  ANPA,  presented 
the  1,000th  membership  certifi- 
cate  to  Robert  N.  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dailv  Journal  a  ANPA  MEMBERSHIP  PLAQUE  is  presented  to  Robert  N.  Brown. 

Nvw,  ir;/. 

f  ,  Publishers  Association.  Witnesses  are  Bernard  L.  Colby,  New  London 

he  fact  that  ANPA  has  (Conn.)  Day,  and  Stanford  Smith,  ANPA  general  manager. 
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1,000  members  and  is  still  grow¬ 
ing  is  merely  a  reflection  of  the 
vitality  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,”  Wood  said  in  his  presen¬ 
tation  remarks. 

“Indiana  is  a  particularly 
good  state  in  which  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  daily  newspapers.  The  81 
dailies  and  17  Sunday  papers 
published  here  put  Indiana  in 
the  front  row  of  states  in  the 
number  of  newspapers  serving 
the  public.” 

Wood  recited  statistics  on  the 
size  of  the  new’spaper  business 
as  a  whole  and  said  they  show 
it  has  lieen  growing  faster  than 
the  U.S.  economy  since  World 
War  II  “even  though  television 
has  come  on  the  scene.” 

Newspapers,  Wood  observed, 
today  continue  to  carry  more 
advertising  than  the  three  other 
media  combined.  Last  year’s  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  of  $4.6  billion, 
he  said,  w'as  “an  astounding 
268%  increase  over  w’hat  it  w-as 
20  years  ago.” 

History  of  New  Venture 

Commenting  directly  on  the 
new’  ANPA  member.  Wood  said 
the  Daily  Journal  “vividly 
show’s  the  vitality  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business.” 


“Three  years  ago,”  he  related, 
“Bob  Brown  started  the  Daily 
Journal  because  he  thought 
rapidly  growing  Johnson 
County,  Indiana,  needed  a  new 
look  in  journalism.  Two  daily 
newspapers,  one  weekly  news¬ 
paper  and  the  Indianapolis 
newspapers  provided  more  than 
a  little  competition  for  the  new’ 
venture. 

“But  Bob  had  some  fresh 
ideas.  First  of  all,  he  w’anted  to 
go  offset  with  his  new’  new’S- 
paper  and  offer  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  advantages  of  this 
printing  technique. 

“Second  he  decided  to  put  the 
new  newspaper  into  a  true  show- 
place  of  a  building,  functional 
yet  beautiful.  Almost  immedi¬ 
ately  the  building  attracted  w’ide 
attention  in  newspaper  and 
architectural  circles.  It  w’on  the 
American  Steel  Institute’s 
Architectural  Award  of  Excel¬ 
lence  in  1964. 

“Thirdly  he  lx»lieved  skilled 
enthusiastic  people  w’ould  pro¬ 
duce  a  superior  new’spaper  and 
he  proceeded  to  find  just  such 
people. 

A  Filling  Symbol 

“Since  1963  the  Journal  has 
shown  remarkable  grow’th  in 
both  circulation  and  advertising. 
Circulation  is  over  7,000  and  is 
continuing  to  grow.  And  in  a 
county  of  50,000  persons  this  is 
a  tremendous  achievement  in 
just  three  short  years. 

“The  Daily  Journal  is  an  out¬ 


standing  example  of  the  growth 
of  newspapers  throughout  the 
U.S. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  Jour¬ 
nal  is  a  fitting  symbol  of  to¬ 
day’s  daily  newspaper  business 
— growing,  alert,  responsive  to 
changing  markets  and  public 
need.” 

In  accepting  the  honor.  Brown 
said: 

“Contrary  to  opinion  often 
expressed  following  the  demise 
of  a  daily  newspaper,  news¬ 
papers  are  not  a  declining  busi¬ 
ness.  Grow’th  of  the  American 
New’spaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  evidenced  by  this  meet¬ 
ing  today,  is  prima  facie  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  fact. 

“In  many  respects  a  new’s¬ 
paper  can  be  compared  to  a  per¬ 
son.  It  acquires  through  the 
years  a  personality  of  its  ow’n; 
unique  and  easily  identifiable  to 
its  readers. 

“A  new  newspaper  must  im¬ 
mediately  face  up  to  its  respon¬ 
sibility  as  a  citizen  of  the  area 
in  which  it  is  published,  and 
there  comes  a  time  during  its 
period  of  grow’th  when  it  must 
also  face  up  to  its  responsibility 
as  a  member  of  the  new’spaper 
fraternity. 

“The  time  has  come  for  the 
Daily  Journal  to  take  this  step 
tow’ard  maturity  and  express  its 
interest  and  desire  to  work  for 
the  common  good  of  our  profes¬ 
sion  and  the  preservation  of  a 
free  press.” 

Publishes  Olher  Papers 

Browm,  who  also  publishes  the 
Columbus  (Ind.)  Republican,  a 
w’eekly,  the  Greenwood  (Ind.) 
News,  and  a  semi-w’eekly,  the 
Plainfield  (Ind.)  Messenger, 
said  he  intends  eventually  to 
convert  the  Republican  to  offset. 

Numerous  state  and  regional 
personalities  attended  the  lunch¬ 
eon.  From  ANPA,  in  addition  to 
Wood,  Smith  and  Edw’ards 
were:  Bernard  L.  Colby,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day,  ANPA  member¬ 
ship  chairman;  and  Eugene  S. 
Pulliam,  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  News. 

Recognition  was  given  also  to 
Tom  Hamilton,  general  manager 
of  the  Daily  Journal. 

The  audience  heard  that  the 
ANPA,  founded  in  1887,  now 
functions  with  a  budget  of 
$1,650,000  and  has  120  employes. 
Its  membership  comprises  about 
90%  of  the  circulation  of  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  75%  of  the  circulation  of 
daily  newspapers  in  Canada. 
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2  Easterners 
Seek  Seat  on 
ABC  Board 

Four  directors  will  be  elected 
to  serve  two-year  terms  as  news- 
l)aper  representatives  on  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
hoard  of  directors  during  the 
annual  meeting  in  New  York 
City  Oct.  iy-20. 

Robert  I.  McCracken,  Xorris- 
torvn  (Pa.)  Timca-Herald,  is 
running  against  Frank  Geog- 
hegan,  lirocktoti  (Mass.)  Entcr- 
prine-TiiiHH,  for  the  director’s 
.seat  for  newspapers  in  the 
Eastern  Time  Zone.  Geoghegan 
is  the  incumbent. 

Donald  B.  Abert,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Milwaukee  Jounial,  is  un¬ 
opposed  for  re-election  as  direc¬ 
tor  from  the  Central  Time  Zone. 

In  the  Mountain  and  Pacific 
Time  Zones,  Harry  Green,  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager  of  the 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers,  is 
seeking  a  second  term. 

Directors  with  one  year  re¬ 
maining  are: 

Over  100,000— L.  W.  McFet- 
ridge,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and 
T  ribune. 

Under  15,000  —  Lester  A. 
Walker,  Kearney  (Neb.)  Hub. 

Weeklies  —  George  Tatham, 
Listowel  (Ont.)  Banner. 

The  Canadian  newspapers  are 
expected  to  nominate  J.  L.  Dam- 
l)ier,  general  manager  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun,  to  re¬ 
place  Charles  H.  Peters,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Montreal  Gazette, 
who  is  not  planning  to  seek  re- 
election. 

The  contest  between  Mc¬ 
Cracken,  general  manager  of  the 
Norristown  Times-Herald,  and 
Geoghegan,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Brockton  Enterprise- 
Times,  has  stirred  some  debate 
among  i)apers  in  the  East. 

Supporters  IJne  Up 

Geoghegan,  who  has  served 
three  terms  of  office,  is  running 
with  the  backing  of  the  Taunton 
(Ma.s.s.)  Gazette  publisher,  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Reed,  who  mailed  a 
letter  to  all  registered  ABC 
agents  urging  that  they  vote  for 
Geoghegan. 

McCracken  has  been  cam- 
jiaigning  among  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland-Delaware  press  asso¬ 
ciations.  His  candidacy  was 
launched  Sept.  13  by  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic  Newspaper  Con¬ 
ference,  an  informal  unit  that 
represents  the  officers  and  staff 
of  the  New  York  State  Pul>- 
lisher.s’  Association,  New  Jersey 
Publishers’  Bureau,  New  Jersey 
Press  As.sociation;  Maryland- 


Delaware  Press  Association,  and 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association. 

Collectively,  these  organiza¬ 
tions  represent  32.6%  of  the 
ABC  daily  newspapers  in  the 
Eastern  Zone.  They  are  urging 
all  daily  members  to  support 
McCracken  w’ith  their  ABC  vote 
or  their  proxy. 

In  addition,  the  Florida  mem- 
liers  of  the  Southern  Circulation 
^Managers’  Association  have  en¬ 
dorsed  McCracken  as  their  can¬ 
didate. 

Both  candidates  are  opposed 
to  ABC  auditing  of  free  distri¬ 
bution  newspapers.  However, 
McCracken  believes  a  publisher 
is  the  proper  person  to  represent 
newspapers  on  the  ABC  board, 
w’hile  Geoghegan  believes  cir¬ 
culation  experience  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  requisite  for  a  director.  He 
points  to  his  39  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  circulation  work  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  assistant 
to  the  general  manager  of  his 
newspaper. 

• 

60,000  Sale 
Marks  Sunday 
Edition  Debut 

Scranton,  Pa. 

The  Sunday  Times  made  its 
debut  here  Oct.  9,  wdth  the 
initial  press  run  of  60,000.  It 
was  a  sellout,  according  to  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Lynett  Jr.,  editor  and 
co-publisher. 

The  newspaper,  which  had  196 
pages,  is  the  first  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Scranton  Times,  an 
afternoon  daily. 

Kegi«>iial  .Approach 

Stress  in  the  paper  is  upon  a 
regional  approach  to  the  news 
rather  than  strictly  local  cover¬ 
age,  according  to  Frank  Parry, 
former  telegraph  editor  of  the 
daily  Times  and  now  managing 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Times. 

The  entry  into  the  Sunday 
field  led  the  Times  to  acquire  the 
New  York  Times  News  Service 
for  both  the  daily  and  Sunday 
l)ul)lications.  Increased  New’s- 
l)aper  Enterprise  Association 
material  al.so  is  used  along  wdth 
.\P  and  UPI.  Eight  pages  of 
color  comics  and  Family  Weekly 
round  out  the  paper. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
Sunday  Times,  the  Scrantonian, 
published  by  the  Scranton  Re- 
l)ublican  Publishing  Co.,  had  an 
exclusive  Sunday  field.  The  same 
firm  publishes  the  morning  daily 
Scranton  Tribune. 

The  Times  used  its  own  dis¬ 
tribution  system.  The  Scranton¬ 
ian  and  out-of-town  papers  are 
distributed  by  Anthracite  News 
Co.  here. 


Strict  Press  Rules 
For  Sheppard  Trial 


Clkveland 

Repoiters  could  smell  some¬ 
thing  cooking  as  early  as  Sept.  7 
when  an  innocent-appearing 
journal  entry  went  into  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Common 
Pleas  Court  records. 

But  they  didn’t  know  that 
Judge  Francis  J.  Talty  would 
lower  the  boom  on  them  about 
a  month  later  with  what  may 
be  the  most  stringent  prohibi¬ 
tions  governing  the  press  cover¬ 
age  of  a  murder  trial  in  United 
States  history. 

Judge  Talty’s  action  came  two 
days  before  he  heard  a  motion 
by  Sam  H.  Sheppard  to  shift  to 
another  county  his  re  trial  for 
the  1954  killing  of  his  wife.  It 
hit  newsmen  like  a  blast  of 
scoiching  air  from  an  open 
hearth  steel  furnace.  The  fir.st 
oi’der,  from  Judge  Roy  F.  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  had  said  simply  that  “no 
use  of  any  cameras  or  sound 
equipment  will  be  permitted  on 
the  second  or  third  floors  of  the 
Criminal  Coui’ts  Building  during 
heal  ings  in  the  cause  (the  Shep¬ 
pard  case)  herein.” 

Supplemental  Order 

But  on  Oct.  10  Judge  Talty 
took  stringent  action  by  issuing 
this  order: 

“All  approaches  to  court¬ 
rooms,  offices  and  other  rooms 
within  the  court  house  prem¬ 
ises  .  .  .  shall  be  kept  clear  for 
the  purpose  of  free  access  there¬ 
to  by  those  using  them  in  the 
course  of  their  employment  or 
who  have  court  house  business 
to  transact. 

“No  cameras,  recording  de¬ 
vices,  or  regis'^ering  devices 
.shall  be  used  within  the  court 
house  premises  by  any  person 
before  or  during  any  hearing- 
session  or  at  any  recess  oi-  ad¬ 
journment.  No  sketches  or 
drawings  by  pen,  pencil  or 
otherwise  shall  be  made  within 
court  house  premises  of  any 
person  attending  or  participat¬ 
ing  in  this  (Sheppard)  hearing. 

(When  the  trial  is  held,  it  is 
expected  the  same  rules  limiting 
news  coverage  will  apply.) 

“No  teletype  machines  shall 
be  installed  within  the  court 
house  premises  and  no  telephone 
lines  and  equipment  (private, 
public,  pay  .station  or  otherwise) 
not  in  operation  within  the 
court  house  pi-emises  on  or  be- 
foie  Sept.  30,  1966,  shall  be 
installed. 

(Judge  Talty  had  denied  an 
As.sociated  Press  re<iuest  for  a 
telephone  line  in  the  broom 
closet  that  serves  as  a  press 
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room  in  the  Criminal  Courts 
Building  and  had  ordered  out  a 
phone  installed  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  press.  There  is  one  phone 
to  the  outside.) 

liitervicHiiig  Barrefl 

“The  interviewing  of  witness, 
if  any  be  called,  for  publicity, 
before,  after,  or  during  this 
hearing  is  forbidden.” 

A  similar  ban  was  placed  on 
interviews  with  lawyers,  all  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  court,  the  coroner, 
clerk  of  courts,  sheriff,  and 
other  police  officials  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  officers,  their  associ¬ 
ates,  etc. 

Judge  Talty’s  order  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“The  attendance  in  coui  t  room 
No.  2  shall  be  limited  to  the 
.seating  accommodations  and 
meml)ers  of  the  public  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  news  media 
shall  not  be  permitted  inside  the 
bar  railing. 

“The  first  row  bench  immedi¬ 
ately  behind  the  bar  lailing 
shall  be  re.served  for  accredited 
representatives  of  the  news 
media  who  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  courtroom  only  ui)on  pres¬ 
entation  of  credentials  issued  by 
this  court. 

“Credentials  shall  not  be 
transferable. 

“No  person  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  the  courtioom 
after  commencement  of  a  .session 
nor  shall  he  be  permitted  to 
leave  except  during  a  recess  or 
after  adjournment.” 

Photo  Seizt‘d 

The  day'  after  Judge  Talty’s 
order  was  entered  he  barred  a 
UPI  photographer,  Ron  Kuntz, 
from  attending  a  change  of 
venue  hearing  on  Wednesday. 

Kuntz  had  taken  two  pictures 
of  newsmen  picking  up  creden¬ 
tials  in  the  bailiff’s  office. 

Talty  asked  that  the  negatives 
be  turned  over  to  the  court. 
This  was  done  “under  prote.st.” 

(Roger  Tatarian,  UPI  editor, 
said,  “it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how'  a  photograph  of 
newsmen  being  issued  cieden- 
tials  for  a  hearing  .still  to  be 
held  can  in  any  way  disturb  the 
judicial  process.  We  are  de- 
liveriiig  the  negatives  to  the 
court  only  because  an  employe 
agreed  to  do  so,  but  we  are  do¬ 
ing  so  under  protest  and  in  the 
hope  that  this  difficulty  can  be 
resolved  without  needless  com¬ 
plications.”) 

Talty  also  denied  a  newspaper 
request  for  a  picture  of  his 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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LBJ’s  Tour  Sends 
120  to  Dispensary 


In  addition  to  the  120  press 
representatives  flying  direct 
from  Washington,  35  Americans 
signed  up  hoping  to  get  aboard 
the  press  planes  along  the  way. 

At  least  as  many  were  flying 
directly  to  Manila  to  begin  their 
reporting  chores  even  in  advance 
of  the  seven-nation  conference 
there.  The  World  Journal  Tribune 

From  Saigon  alone,  some  300  has  offered  competing  daily 
newsmen— about  half  of  them  newspapers  published  in  the 
Americans — were  bound  for  New  York  City  area  a  chance  to 
Manila.  Japan  was  sending  an-  hid  for  some  of  its  columns  and 
other  70  and  15  were  expected  features. 

from  South  Korea.  f h®  offer,  filed  in  Federal 

^  Court  (Oct.  6),  came  as  an  an¬ 

swer  to  a  government  antitrust 
had 

X  11I11C7X9  OUXIkC?  charged  that  the  syndicated  ma- 

terial  acquired  by  the  new  news- 
Lloses  Z  rapers  paper  from  the  defunct  Herald 

Tribune  could  give  WJT  “a  de- 
St.  Louis  cisive  competitive  advantage” 
A  strike  by  500  members  of  over  the  New  York  Post,  lone 
the  Typographical  Union  No.  8  rival  in  the  evening  field. 

WJT  offered  up  19  features, 
morning  not  all  of  which  have  been  ap- 
Wednesday  pearing  within  its  pages. 

The  WJT  made  its  move  in  a 
Post-  propo.sed  consent  judgment,  the 
terms  of  which  also  left  WJT 
free  to  compete  for  the  columns. 
Up  for  bidding  would  be  col- 
by  Walter  Lippmann, 


WJT  Offers 
Its  Features 
In  Auction 


Hy  Frank  Cormier 
The  Associated  Press 


Washington  Pacific,  pulled  every  handy 
Sore  arms  in  Washington  and  string  in  an  effort  to  line  up 
hurry-up  efforts  half  a  world  housing.  One  news  executive,  dis- 
away  to  transform  a  boat  into  a  tressed  about  the  housing  short- 
hotel  were  part  of  preparations  age,  phoned  his  White  House 
this  week  for  extensive  press  correspondent  late  one  night  and 
coverage  of  President  Johnson’s  exploded: 

Pacific  tour  which  begins  Oct.  17.  “I  hear  that  Bill  Moyers  has 
The  aching  arms  belonged  to  sewed  up  every  hotel  room  in 
the  120-member  press  contingent  Wellington  and  Canberra.  How 
that  will  dog  LBJ’s  tracks  across  am  I  going  to  get  18  singles  and 
25,000  miles  and  at  least  six  a  suite?” 

countries.  For  four  days  mili-  The  White  House  offered  sym- 
tary  shuttle  busses  hauled  them  pathy,  when  the  problem  was 
from  the  White  House  to  the  relayed,  but  little  else. 

Pentagon  dispensary  for  recom-  Moyers,  as  Presidential  press 
mended  inoculations.  .secretary,  spent  the  week  travel- 

Scene  of  the  boat  conversion  Jng  as  advance  man, 
was  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  arrangements  for  1 
a  city  that  apparently  is  long  motorcades,  communications, 
on  hospitality  but  short  on  jiress  rooms  and  other  items, 
hotels.  The  vessel,  which  had  Aiding  him  on  the  scene  were 
been  in  mothballs,  was  refurb-  Associate  Press  Secretary  Har- 
ished  because  of  a  scarcity  of  old  Pachois  and  Assistant  Press 
on-shore  accommodations.  It  was  Secretary  W.  Thomas  Johnson, 
earmarked  as  New  Zealand  Also  involved  in  the  “advance” 
headquarters  for  the  White  -v^rgre  some  70  specialists 
House  press  delegation.  security,  communications 

So  many  newsmen  and  photog-  protocol, 
raphers  signed  up  for  the  trip  Movers,  before  leaving  Wash- 


halted  production  of  the  evening 
Post-Dispatch  and 
1,  making  Globe-Democrat  on 
housing,  and  Thursday. 

Arthur  R.  Bertel.son, 

Dispatch  managing  editor,  said 
the  printers  had  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  contracts  recommended  for 
approval  by  union  officials.  He  umns 

said  the  latest  offer  of  $4.35  Jo.seph  Alsop,  Rowland  Evans 
per  hour  was  the  “highest  daily  and  Robert  Novak,  David  Lawr- 
in  hourly  rate  for  printers  in  the  ence,  Roscoe  Drummond,  Fran- 
and  top  30  cities  as  of  last  January.”  ces  Koltun,  Horace  Sutton,  Ar- 
Bertelson  said  he  received  a  lene  Dahl,  Ralph  McGill,  Barry 
telegram  from  Elmer  Brown,  In-  Goldwater,  Ann  Landers  and 
ington,  sought  advice  from  two  ternational  Typographical  Union  Alice  Fleming.  Also  included 
predecessors  more  experienced  President,  disavowing  the  strike,  would  be  articles  by  Mike  Casale, 
as  press  corps  tour  directors:  The  last  agreement  with  cartoons  by  John  Fischetti  and 

James  C.  Hagerty  and  Pierre  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  which  Dan  Dowling,  and  the  comics, 
Salinger.  He  also  picked  the  prints  the  Globe-Democrat  un-  Wizard  of  Id,  Penney,  Apart- 
brains  of  reporters  who  have  der  a  special  contract,  expired  ment  3-G  and  Miss  Peach, 
traveled  overseas  with  past  Dec.  31,  1965.  The  dispute  is  not  expected  to 

jiresidents.  •  be  resolved  until  late  November 

The  White  House  even  bor-  pi  91  p  when  the  proposed  judgment,  if 

row'ed  Salinger’s  former  secre-  rages  approved  by  the  court,  will  be¬ 
tary,  Christine  Camp,  from  her  Minneapolis  come  final  providing  the  (lovern- 

State  Department  job  for  a  few  Color  advertisements  appeared  ™cnt  does  not  withdraw  its  con- 
days  to  help  prepare  a  schedule  on  21  pages  in  the  Minneapolis  sent. 

for  the  traveling  press — and  to  Star  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  28.  Other  defendants  in  the  case 
advise  them  on  clothing  and  News  color  appeared  on  two  Hearst  Corporation,  the 

New  York  World-Telegram  Cor¬ 
poration  and  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Inc.,  whose  news¬ 
papers  were  merged  into  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  Inc. 
earlier  this  year. 

The  Complaint 

The  Justice  Department  in  its 
complaint  had  asserted  that 
WJ'T’s  acquisition  of  rights  to 
all  of  the  Herald  Tribune’s  fea¬ 
tures  might  substantially  lessen 
competition  in  the  New  York 
market.  It  asked  that  the  news¬ 
paper  be  required  to  waive  its 
rights  so  that  allocation  of  the 
features  among  all  New  York 
dailies  could  be  determined  by 
the  market  place. 

The  consent  proposal  specified 
that  as  far  as  WJT  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  person  owning  the 
{Continued  on  page  56) 


SHOTS  FOR  TRIP — Frank  Cormier,  Associated  Press  White  House 
correspondent,  receives  immunization  shots  at  the  Pentagon  dis¬ 
pensary  in  Washington  so  he  can  accompany  President  Johnson  on 
Asian  tour. 


Swift  Vote  Count 
Promised  Nov.  8 


An  advanced  vote  collection 
system  will  use  twin  computers 
to  tabulate  election  returns  for 
the  11  Western  States  in  Novem- 
l)er.  Details  of  the  arrangement 
were  announced  this  week  by 
News  Election  Service,  the  co¬ 
operative  vote  collecting  and 
tabulating  agency  formed  by 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Associated  Press,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System, 
National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  and  United  Piess  Inter¬ 
national. 

The  system  will  report  and 
tabulate  returns  on  U.S.  Senate, 
Governor  and  U.S.  Hou.«e  of 
Repn»sentatives,  Nov.  8. 

“Reports  from  the  11  states 
will  be  received  and  tabulated 
on  two  computers  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,”  said  J.  Richard  Eimers, 
executive  director  of  NES.  “We 
will  feed  the  resulting  totals  to 
NES  member  studios  and  news¬ 
rooms  at  very  high  speeds. 
Those  totals  will  go  back  to 
NES  centers  in  each  state  over 
circuits  in  a  great  volume  and 
with  a  high  fretjuency.” 

A  ShoH-piere 

“We  have  concentrated  much 
of  our  attention  on  this  project,” 
Eimers  said.  “It  never  has  been 
done  before.  This  is  a  show¬ 
piece  for  computer  tabulation. 
NES  wants  to  gain  experience 
which  will  let  us  apply  this 
principle  to  the  rest  of  the  na¬ 
tion  in  the  Presidential  election 
of  1968.  We  can  take  this  ap¬ 
proach  because  there  are  more 
and  better  computers,  improved 
communication  between  them, 
and  improved  telephone  company 
facilities  between  big  cities.” 

At  a  demonstration  for  news¬ 
men  in  Los  Angeles,  Frank  J. 
Jordan,  manager  of  election 
planning  for  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  said  NBC  is 
responsible  for  NES  coverage  of 
California  and  for  operation  of 
the  computer  center  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Responsibility  for  organi¬ 
zation  and  coverage  in  the  10 
other  states  is  divided  among 
ABC,  AP,  CBS  and  UPI. 

“Precinct  and  county  reporters 
throughout  the  west — some  24,- 
500  of  them — will  telephone 
their  returns  directly  to  two 
large  collection  centers  in  Los 
Angeles,”  Jordan  said.  “Almost 
500  telephone  operators  under 
one  roof — a  hotel  ballroom — are 
expected  to  handle  more  than 
20,000  calls  from  precinct  re¬ 
porter?  in  four  states  in  the  peak 
hour  between  8  p.m.  and  9  p.m. 


Altogether,  we’re  expecting  more 
than  30,000  calls  during  the 
night  from  precinct  and  county 
reporters  in  the  11  states.” 

The  information  will  be 
processed  separately  through 
the  twin  (RCA  301)  computers 
by  the  Tabulating  Consultants 
Inc.  staff. 

A  network  of  seven  high-speed 
Teletyi)e  circuits  will  take  the 
state,  district  and  county  totals 
for  80  candidates  back  to  Colo¬ 
rado,  Idaho,  Washington,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Montana,  Utah,  Wyoming, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  the  California  center.  Two 
cros.s-country  Dataspeed  cir¬ 
cuits  running  at  1,050  words  per 
minute  will  feed  the  returns  to 
NES  memlx-r  news  rooms  and 
studios  in  New  York. 

.Stuniiby  Facilities 

“We  have  built  in  every  safe¬ 
guard  we  know  how,”  said  Jor¬ 
dan.  “This  design  has  taken 
more  than  a  year.  A  third  com¬ 
puter  is  on  standby  back  of  the 
twin  system.  And  a  hand  tabula¬ 
tion  system  is  behind  that. 
Emergency  telephone  operators 
will  pick  up  the  load  if  the  Tele¬ 
type  sy.stems  falter.” 

“The  tabulation  metho<l  has 
changed,  but  the  authority  and 
responsibility  in  each  state  has 
not,”  Eimers  said.  “Each  state 
has  its  owTi  NES  headquarters 
and  its  own  manager.  He  is  re- 
■sponsible  for  organizing  and 
directing  the  coverage.  His  head- 
(luarters  in  the  state  is  the  place 
the  returns  for  that  state  are 
released.  The  Los  Angeles  com- 
l)uter  system  acts  only  as  a 
giant,  swift  and  accurate  adding 
machine  for  the  entire  group  of 
.states.” 

The  change  in  the  system  may 
be  more  noticeable  to  the  re- 
|)orters  than  to  the  people.  In 
l)ast  elections,  a  reporter  in 
Silver  Bow  county,  Montana, 
called  his  county  vote  totals  to 
the  state  capital,  Helena.  This 
year  he  will  call  a  Los  Angeles 
telephone  number  in  the  NES 
county  collection  center.  Each 
time  he  calls  in,  his  vote  totals 
will  be  fed  into  both  the  primary 
and  the  backup  computer.  The 
primary  computer  will  produce 
totals  for  Silver  Bow  and  the 
rest  of  Montana’s  56  counties 
in  the  form  of  tape.  The  system 
will  send  Montana’s  vote  totals 
back  to  Helena  where  they  will 
l)e  distributed  to  newspapers  and 
broadcasting  stations  in  that 
state. 

The  vote  totals  also  will  Ije 


transmitted  to  New  York  for 
NES’  five  national  members. 

.\t  Polling  Pluces 

In  four  western  states,  NES 
reporters  will  be  stationed  at 
the  polling  places  themselves.  A 
typical  case  is  Oregon.  Ordinar¬ 
ily,  a  precinct  reporter  in  the 
town  of  Jacksonville,  Oregon, 
would  report  his  vote  totals  to 
his  county  seat,  Medford.  This 
November,  that  precinct  re- 
jjorter  will  telephone  his  vote 
totals  to  the  NES  precinct  col¬ 
lection  center  in  Los  Angeles. 
There,  the  total  will  be  punched 
into  a  card,  and  that  card  trans¬ 
mitted  electronically  across  town 
to  the  computer  site.  These  pre¬ 
cinct  cards  are  then  fed  into  the 
computer  along  with  the  county 
cards  from  other  states.  The 
computer  will  produce  county 
totals  and  state  totals  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  Portland  on  a  Tele- 
tyi)e  circuit. 

“NES,  which  was  organized 
in  1964,  will  undertake  coverage 
of  an  off-year  election  for  the 
first  time,”  Eimers  said.  “The 
scope  of  it  compares  favorably 
with  coverage  of  the  1964  presi¬ 
dential  election.” 

NES  will  send  alx)ut  100,000 
precinct  reporters  to  the  polling 
pla'es.  A  reporter  will  be  as¬ 
signed  to  every  county  in  the 
nation,  sometimes  more  than  one. 

The  returns  from  the  50  states 
will  l)e  fed  by  wire  and  tele- 
l)hone  into  a  national  relay  cen¬ 
ter  in  New  York,  and  redis¬ 
tributed  conveniently  grouped  by 
states  to  studios  and  news¬ 
rooms. 

Indications  of  the  effort’s  size 
are  the  numbers  of  NES  pre¬ 
cinct  reporters  assigned  in  states 
with  more  intense  political 
activity:  California,  21,200 

Michigan,  4,800;  New  York, 
10,500;  Illinois,  9,800;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  8,000;  Ohio,  8,200  and 
Alabama,  2,600.  Heavy  precinct 
coverage  outside  California  in 
the  west  will  be  applied  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  1,050  precinct  reporters; 
Oregon,  1,400,  and  Arizona,  700. 
Participation  in  pool  precinct 
coverage  has  been  arranged  ad¬ 
ditionally  in  Arizona,  Colorado, 
Nevada  and  Utah. 


.\P  Bureau  Chiefs 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Pre.ss, 
has  announced  the  appointments 
of  two  new  bureau  chiefs. 
Thomas  J.  Dygard  will  be  chief 
of  the  Indianapolis  bureau  suc¬ 
ceeding  William  H.  Richardson, 
who  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  last  week.  John  R. 
Starr,  a  member  of  an  AP 
regional  task  force,  will  replace 
Dygard  as  Little  Rock  chief  of 
bureau. 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


High  Court 
Will  Review 
Libel  Cases 


Washington 

The  question  whether  the 
designation  of  “public  official 
extends  to  a  “public  figure”  will 
lie  answered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  court  this  week  agreed  to 
review  two  major  libel  judg 
ments  which  involve  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  “Sullivan  Case 
spelled  out  two  years  ago.  In 
that  landmark  decision,  the 
highest  court  ruled  in  favor  of 
the  Nvu'  York  Times  on  the 
ground  that  a  public  official 
could  not  recover  damages  for 
liliel  unless  he  proved  actual 
malice  and  knowledge  on  the 
jiart  of  the  publication  that  the 
information  was  false. 

State  courts  have  enlarged  on 
this  principle  with  rulings  that 
bring  a  “public  figure”  under 
the  scope  of  the  definition. 

One  of  the  cases  which  the 
Supreme  Court  will  review- 
Walker  vs.  Associated  Press— 
would  have  a  l)earing  on  15 
similar  actions.  It  comes  to  the 
high  court  from  a  Texas  court 
where  a  jury  found  that  an  AP 
account  of  events  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missi.ssippi  on  Sept.  30 
1962  libelled  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin 
A.  Walker,  now  retired.  The 
award  was  $500,000. 

The  AP  contends  Walker  be¬ 
came  a  “public  figure”  when  he 
“thrust  himself  into  the  vortex 
of  the  racial  riot  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  leading  a  “charge  of  stu 
dents  against  U.S.  marshals.” 

The  second  case  raises  a 
similar  question  in  respect  to 
Wallace  Butts,  former  athletic 
director  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  who  won  a  $460,000 
judgment  against  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  for  an  article  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Curtis  claims  that  Butts  was 
a  “public  official”  because  part 
of  his  salary  was  paid  from  pub¬ 
lic  funds.  'The  Butts  brief  con 
tends  the  Post  was  guilty  of 
i-eckless  disregard  of  the  truth. 
• 

Publisher  Honored 

Toledo 

Paul  Block  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Blade,  was  named  oustand 
ing  employer  of  the  year  during 
National  Employ  the  Handi¬ 
capped  Week.  Robert  MacFar- 
lane,  counselor  for  the  Ohio 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation,  noted  that  the  Blade  has 
“consistently  through  the  years 
hired  more  handicapped  work¬ 
ers  than  other  companies,” 
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EDITORIAL  WRITERS 

President  Johnson 
In  Surprise  Visit 

By  Ray  Erwin 


LBJ  AND  NCEW — On  a  visit  to  New  York  City,  the  President's 
initial  business  was  an  unscheduled  address  to  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers.  At  his  right  in  this  picture  are  U.N. 
Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  and  NCEW  president  James  Clen- 
dinen  of  Tampa. 


President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
surprised  and  delighted  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Editorial  Writers  by  using 
its  meeting  in  New  York  Oct.  7 
as  the  forum  for  important  in¬ 
ternational  pronouncements. 

The  President  was  given  a 
standing  invitation  to  address 
the  NCEW  at  its  meeting  two 
years  ago  in  Tampa,  but  he  was 
unable  to  do  so  then  or  last  year 
in  Milwaukee. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
was  the  scheduled  speaker  for  a 
luncheon  at  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  in  the  Carnegie  En¬ 
dowment  Building  near  the 
United  Nations.  At  2:50  p.m. 
the  day  before,  the  White  House 
telephoned  Francis  W.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  press  secretary  to  the  U.S. 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations, 
that  the  President  wished  to 
accept  the  standing  invitation 
of  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers. 

Proper  Proloeol 

Proper  protocol  for  a  Presi¬ 
dential  visit  had  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  less  than  a  day’s  time. 

It  was  a  rare  occasion  for  a 
President  to  deliver  an  impor¬ 
tant  address  with  international 
implications  before  a  group  so 
small  in  numbers  (but  admit- 
;  Wly  looming  very  large  in  pub¬ 
lic  influence).  There  were  248 


attending  the  Conference,  in¬ 
cluding  90  w’ives  of  members. 

The  luncheon  room  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  was  so  small  that  only 
a  pool  of  a  half  dozen  White 
House  correspondents  accom¬ 
panying  Johnson  could  be  ac¬ 
commodated  at  one  small  pre.ss 
table.  All  other  press  represen¬ 
tatives  were  accommodated  on 
the  first  floor  in  tw'o  large  press 
rooms  hastily  set  up  with  type¬ 
writers,  telephones  and  tele¬ 
graph  lines.  The  President  was 
observed  by  the  reporters  at 
lunch  and  during  his  speech  over 
two  tv  sets. 

The  President,  as  usual,  was 
fully  cooperative  with  press 
photographers,  who  were  packed 
l)ehind  police  barricades  on  the 
east  and  w’est  sides  of  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  building.  He 
doffed  his  hat  and  chatted  with 
photographers  on  the  east  side, 
while  photographers  on  the  west 
complained,  “Mr.  President,  we 
haven’t  had  a  chance.’’  He  put 
one  hand  behind  his  back,  out  of 
camera  range,  and  waved  to 
them  to  be  patient.  Then  he 
turned  the  entire  reception  com¬ 
mittee  around  to  pose  for  the 
cameramen  on  that  side. 

In  the  reception  group  were 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  who 
introduced  him  at  the  luncheon; 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  U.S.  Per¬ 
manent  Representative  to  the 


United  Nations;  James  A.  Clen- 
dinen,  president  of  the  NCEW 
and  editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune;  Wilbur  E.  Elston,  vice- 
president  of  the  NCEW  and  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Newi<;  Samuel  P. 
Hayes,  president  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association. 

Vi’ide  Publicity 

World-wide  publicity  devolved 
upon  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  because  of  the 
President’s  speech  dealing  with 
Europe  and  its  problems  and 
outlook.  The  President  urged: 

“We  must  move  ahead  on 
three  fronts:  First,  to  modern¬ 
ize  NATO  and  strengthen  other 
Atlantic  in.stitutions.  Second,  to 
further  the  integration  of  the 
Western  European  community. 
Third,  to  quicken  progress  in 
East-West  relations.” 

In  support  of  the  third  objec¬ 
tive,  President  Johnson  said  he 
was  that  day  announcing  seven 
new  steps,  including  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  export  controls  on  East- 
W’est  trade  with  respect  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  non-strategic  items. 

“Our  object  is  to  end  the  bitter 
legacy  of  World  War  II,”  he 
concluded.  “Succe.ss  will  bring 
the  day  closer  when  we  have 
fully  secured  the  peace  in 
Europe,  and  in  the  world.” 

The  President  walked  from 
the  meeting  to  Ambassador 
Goldberg’s  office  in  the  U.S.  Mis¬ 
sion  to  the  United  Nations  a 
block  away  and  then  called  on 
U  Thant,  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  before  he 


motored  to  Newark  for  a  politi¬ 
cal  rally  in  the  evening. 

British  Foreign  Secretary 
George  Brown  also  dealt  with 
international  affairs  in  the 
closing  speech  to  the  NCEW  on 
the  night  of  Oct.  8  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  He  said 
he  believed  the  world’s  greatest 
problem  was  the  lack  of  author¬ 
ity  shown  by  the  United  Nations. 
He  said  the  U.N.  will  remain 
ineffective  as  long  as  it  cannot 
enforce  world  law  and  order. 

A  View  from  Britain 

“The  sooner  we  see  China  in 
the  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council  the  better  for  all  of  us,” 
asserted  the  Foreign  Secretary. 

Many  editorial  writers  care¬ 
fully  took  notes  as  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussed  shortcomings  of  U.S. 
newspapers  in  covering  world 
news. 

Dr.  Otto  Leichter,  Deutsche 
Press  Agentur,  West  Germany, 
pointed  out  that  only  a  few 
newspapers  are  capable  of  keep¬ 
ing  correspondents  at  the  United 
Nations  and  depend  on  wire 
services  and  thus  do  not  get  the 
personal  observations  of  their 
own  writers.  He  felt  that 
smaller  papers  give  too  much 
attention  to  local  news. 

“We  think  we  are  above  criti¬ 
cism  and  that  the  press  has  the 
right  to  criticize  everybody  and 
nobody  has  the  right  to  attack 
us,”  criticized  Chakravarthi 
Raghaven,  Press  Trust  of  India. 
“We  ought  to  do  a  better  job 
{Continued  on  page  55) 
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W omen  in  Journalism: 
Threat  or  Promise? 


By  Harry  H.  Griggs 

Director,  Research  Division 

School  of  Journalism  and  ('.ominunications 

L’niversilv  of  Florida 


Gainesville,  Fla. 

The  newsroom  of  the  future 
may  be  filled  with  women,  some 
prophets  are  warning.  They  cite 
an  increasing  interest  in  jour¬ 
nalism  by  women  and  the  issue 
of  whether  to  admit  them  to 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Not  that  anybody  really 
wants  to  eliminate  female  jour¬ 
nalists;  rather  the  question 
seems  to  be  what  effect  their 
full  scale  admission  to  news 
work  and  associations  might 
have  on  the  profession. 

The  Research  Division  of  the 
University  of  Florida  School  of 
Journalism  and  Communication 
has  just  completed  a  series  of 
studies  on  the  present  role  and 
future  prospects  of  women  in 
journalism. 

Specific  employment  demands 
for  women  by  the  press,  past 
and  projected  enrollment  trends 
for  female  journalism  students, 
the  expectations  and  interests  of 
coed  journalism  majors,  views 
of  employers  regarding  news- 
women,  professional  reality  as 
perceived  by  working  women 
journalists — all  these  are  ave¬ 
nues  through  which  the  general 
problem  was  examined. 


E&P  Ad  Surprises 


jobs  specifically  for  women.  The 
percentage  bounced  around  from 
less  than  1  per  cent  to  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  vacancies 
analyzed  for  each  of  the  various 
years.  The  most  common  skill 
sought  in  a  woman  employe  was 
reporting,  followed  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  by  copy  desk  work,  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  and  photography. 


Coed  Percentage  Drops 


Results  showed  some  sur¬ 
prises.  For  example  when  a 
newspaper  runs  a  help  wanted 
ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
specifies  that  it  wants  to  hire 
a  woman,  more  than  half  the 
time  it  is  trying  to  fill  a  general 
news  job  and  not  a  job  related 
to  the  women’s  page.  This  nug¬ 
get  of  information  turned  up  in 
an  analysis  of  a  sample  of  1,800 
editorial  vacancies  advertised  in 
the  magazine  over  the  past  15 
years. 

The  preferences  of  employers 
with  regard  to  the  sex  of  em¬ 
ployes  appears  in  better  per¬ 
spective,  however,  when  one  ob¬ 
serves  that  males  were  specified 
for  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
vacancies  and  females  for  less 
than  5  per  cent.  Other  adver¬ 
tisers  (also  slightly  less  than  5 
per  cent)  said  they  would  hire 
either  a  man  or  a  woman.  When 
the  advertiser  said  he  would 
hire  either,  or  when  he  didn’t 
bother  to  mention  sex,  he  was 
nearly  always  trying  to  fill  a 
general  news  job. 

There  was  no  trend  over  the 
15  years  in  the  advertising  of 


Another  surprise  was  that  the 
percentage  of  female  students 
enrolled  in  the  University  of 
Florida  School  of  Journalism 
and  Communications  has  gone 
down  each  of  the  past  two 
years.  It  was  under  25  per  cent 
last  year.  In  fact,  the  largest 
percentage  of  female  students 
in  the  School’s  history  came  in 
the  years  1951  through  1954 
when  total  enrollment  was  low. 
The  number  of  girls  has  in¬ 
creased  seven  times  since  1951, 
but  the  number  of  boys  has  in¬ 
creased  more  than  nine  times. 

What  can  be  said  about  the 
girls  majoring  in  journalism  and 
communications?  Why  are  they 
in  the  field  and  do  they  think 
they  can  compete  successfully 
with  men?  This  report  can  not 
generalize  for  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  but  it  can  summarize  the 
responses  of  55  junior  and 
senior  girls  in  this  category  at 
the  University  of  Florida. 

More  than  85  per  cent  of  the 
group  said  they  plan  a  career  in 
journalism  and  communications, 
although  two-thirds  of  them  did 
not  reach  this  decision  until 
they  were  in  college.  Nearly  70 
per  cent  of  them  said  they  think 
women’s  opportunities  in  the 
field  are  increasing  in  Florida. 
Experience  on  school  or  pro¬ 
fessional  publications  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  write  were  the  two 
reasons  given  most  frequently 
for  choosing  their  major. 


Sex  Bias  Not  Feared 


Responses  to  questions  about 
discrimination  because  of  sex 
show  the  girls  have  confidence 
in  themselves.  Some  42  per  cent 
indicated  they  expect  such  dis¬ 
crimination  when  they  look  for 
a  job,  but  80  per  cent  do  not 
believe  sex  discrimination  will 
hinder  their  advancement  once 
they  get  a  job.  Apparently  the 
girls  anticipate  some  initial  re¬ 
sistance  to  them — resistance 
they  plan  to  overcome  by  good 


performance.  Almost  80  per  cent 
said  they  consider  women  in  the 
jouiTialism  profession  equal  to 
men  in  ability. 

The  studies  reported  here  do, 
in  fact,  give  evidence  that  the 
main  concern  of  newsroom  em¬ 
ployers  when  filling  a  vacancy 
is  ability  combined  with  experi¬ 
ence.  For  most  jobs  the  ap¬ 
plicant’s  sex  is  secondary. 

This  is  not  to  say  there  is  no 
discrimination  against  women  in 
journalism.  Rather,  it  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  what  discrimination 
exists  is  based  on  such  factors 
as  a  feeling  that  women  often 
have  poorer  qualifications  in 
terms  of  specific  training,  or 
that  .shorter  terms  of  employ¬ 
ment  give  them  less  experience 
than  men. 


(Jualificatioiis  Key 


Women  Optimistic 


Supporting  this  suggestion 
are  the  responses  of  30  Florida 
daily  newspaper  managing  edi¬ 
tors  and  50  Florida  radio  and 
television  station  program  direc¬ 
tors.  All  were  asked  about  their 
attitudes  toward  women  em¬ 
ployes;  and  the  results,  so  far 
as  these  media  officials  were 
willing  to  express  attitudes, 
show  relative  impartiality.  Over 
and  over  the  emjihasis  was  on 
qualifications. 

.Apparently  women  are  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  newsroom,  in 
Florida  at  least.  They  now  com¬ 
prise  one-third  of  the  editorial 
working  force  of  the  newspapers 
studied.  On  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  papers  the  num¬ 
ber  of  women  in  news  work  has 
increased  during  the  past  five 
years. 

Women  do,  however,  face 
some  limitations.  In  broadcast¬ 
ing  there  is  a  tendency  to  place 
them  in  the  less  creative  and 
lower  salaried  jobs,  where  turn¬ 
over  is  high.  This  tendency  is 
less  noticeable  on  newspapers 
(four  Florida  dailies  have 
women  managing  editors),  but 
police  reporting  jobs  involving 
night  assignments  and  sports 
reporting  usually  are  closed  to 
women.  Most  respondents  con¬ 
sidered  women  less  at  ease  in 
supervisory  jobs  than  men. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  — She  has 
been  a  waitress,  nurse's  aid,  sec¬ 
retary,  bookkeeper,  law  student 
and  now,  at  the  age  of  25,  Mari 
Quinn  is  the  "boss"  editor  at  the 
Valley  Times  of  North  Hollywood, 
Calif.  Over  the  last  four  years 
she  has  been  teen  page  editor  of 
the  affiliated  Citizen-News  in 
Hollywood,  covered  the  enter¬ 
tainment  beat  and  society  items, 
and  helped  to  edit  26  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  group  owned 
by  Lammot  D.  Copeland  Jr. 


their  jobs  and  had  few  general 
complaints  to  make. 

-About  fiO  per  cent  of  the 
women  are  married.  There  were 
no  strong  feelings  either  way 
as  to  whether  this  helps  or  hin¬ 
ders  a  career,  although  an  un¬ 
derstanding  husband  seems  to 
be  required  if  a  woman  is  to 
combine  mairiage  and  news 
work. 


Paid  I-es*  Than  Men 


The  reactions  of  70  women 
currently  working  on  Florida 
newspapers  also  were  recorded 
to  add  a  further  dimension  to 
the  general  investigation.  They 
were  asked  to  assess  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  future  in  journalism. 

The  results  were  clearly  opti¬ 
mistic.  For  example,  60  per  cent 
of  the  women  rated  their  fu¬ 
tures  with  their  employers  out¬ 
standing  or  excellent.  Only  10 
per  cent  considered  the  pros¬ 
pects  fair  or  poor.  A  few  men¬ 
tioned  objections  to  the  hours 
they  are  required  to  work,  but 
most  were  enthusiastic  about 


-Are  women  paid  less  than 
men?  The  eridence  accumulated 
for  Florida  shows  they  are. 
More  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
managing  editors  admitted  pay¬ 
ing  women  employes  less  than 
men;  and  this  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  statements  of  female 
news  employe  respondents,  about 
two-thirds  of  whom  earn  $125 
a  week  or  less  despite  the  fact 
that  85  per  cent  of  them  have 
been  working  more  than  five 
years.  ! 

An  interesting  difference 
shows  up  between  the  financial 
situation  actually  encountered 
by  women  journalists  and  that 
expected  by  female  joumalism 
majors.  Although  college  grad¬ 
uates  earn  higher  salaries  than 
non-graduates  among  the  Flor¬ 
ida  newswomen  studied,  their 
pay  does  not  come  up  to  what 
students  expect.  Among  the 
coeds  in  the  study  who  made 
an  estimate  of  their  future  earn¬ 
ings,  more  than  half  said  they 
expect  to  start  at  $125  a  week 
or  more,  and  three-fourths  ei-j 
{Continued  on  page  54)  I 
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^Another  Adventure  Awaits^ 
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Hy  ^  es  Gallagher 

(i«‘iieral  Manager,  The  Ar^stM'iated  Press 

The  best  passport  to  adventure  in  the  20th  Century  is 
a  press  pass.  Being  a  reporter  is  like  having  a  seat  on  the 
50-yard  line  watching  history  as  it  happens.  His  job  is  to 
keep  the  box  score. 

What  kind  of  a  jouimalist  meets  our  present  society’s 
needs? 

Well,  in  an  age  when  they  use  plastic  corks  to  bottle 
rare  brandies,  ser\-e  ice  cream  sodas  in  paper  cups,  freeze 
the  taste  out  of  every  kind  of  food  imaginable,  choose  girl 
friends  hy  computer  and  make  diapers  out  of  paper,  it’s 
comforting  to  know  the  qualifications  for  the  journalist 
are  fundamentally  the  same  as  they  were  a  century  ago 
with  one  exception  —  he  must  have  a  far  greater  educa¬ 
tional  background  to  deal  with  news  today. 

First,  you  must  be  so  enthusiastic  about  your  profession 
you  will  break  doini  any  door,  as  Scotty  Reston  of  the 
.V(  if  York  Times  puts  it,  to  get  at  the  news. 

Cynicism  is  the  only  real  occupational  hazard  to  the 
reporter.  If  he  loses  intere.st  in  people,  he  loses  interest  in 
his  job. 

.James  J.  Kilpatrick,  editor  of  the  Richmond  News  Lead¬ 
er  says: 

“Don’t  be  a  reporter  if  there’s  the  slightest  doubt  in 
your  mind  about  it.  For  going  into  new’spapering  is  like 
getting  married.  You  have  to  love  this  craft  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  everything  else,  for  richer,  for  poorer,  forsaking 
all  others,  taking  thee  only.” 

The  same  sort  of  dedication  is  needed  to  make  a  great 
surgeon  or  a  great  minister. 

The  job  of  the  journalist  requires  creativity  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree.  It  always  has  but  now'  more  than  ever.  You 
cannot  capture  the  attention  of  a  generation  which  has 
l)een  saturated  with  three  wars,  daily  riots,  atomic  black¬ 
mail,  walks  in  space,  moon  pictures  and  nude  movies  by  a 
routine  or  humdrum  approach.  In  many  jobs,  following 
established  routine  is  a  virtue.  In  ours  it  is  the  worst  of 
sins.  In  many  professions,  doing  things  by  precedent  marks 
a  man  of  judgment  —  in  the  journalist,  it  unma.sks  the 
unimaginative  plodder. 

Journalism  requires  a  discipline  of  mind  unique  among 
professions  and  difficult  to  attain  and  maintain,  particu¬ 
larly  in  our  emotional  times.  It  requires  a  sympathetic 
undei  standing  of  mankind,  but  also  a  cold  objective  analy¬ 
sis  of  how'  mankind  meets  the  problems  of  this  age. 

Not  since  the  Civil  War  has  the  journalist  been  put  to 
as  severe  a  test  as  far  as  objectivity  is  concerned.  The 
.social  revolution  and  Viet  Nam  have  roused  the  deepest 
emotions  in  everyone.  The  journalist  must  not  only  sub¬ 
jugate  his  own  feelings,  but  be  mentally  ready  to  with- 
■stand  the  partisan  responses  his  story  will  inevitably  en¬ 
gender. 

*  *  * 

The  reader  of  today  is  better  educated  and  has  greater 
demands  on  his  time.  This  means  journalism  must  be 
more  challenging  and  constantly  changing. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  you  had  to  write  for  the  14-year- 
old  reader.  I  don’t  think  this  was  ever  true  let  alone  today. 
It  was  born  out  of  .some  intellectual  snobbishness  of  the 
past.  Nor  is  the  reader  today  not  informed  on  public 
events,  as  some  contend.  He  may  not  know  the  name  of 
the  latest  premier  in  Viet  Nam,  but  he  does  know  the 
basics  and  danger  of  the  situation.  If  he  is  confused,  it  is 
because  the  situation  itself  is  confused  and  defies  an  easy 
solution. 

There  is  no  need  to  write  down  to  today’s  reader.  On 
the  contrary,  you  must  w'rite  up  to  his  level  of  interest 

(An  excerpt  from  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  lecture,  October  4 
at  Ohio  University.) 
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and  challenge  him  intellectually.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  new  generation,  too  many  of  whom  are  becoming 
non-readers  or  non-listeners  to  the  news. 

If  these  are  the  challenges,  then  what  are  the  rewards 
of  the  journalist? 

♦  ♦  * 

The  reporter  can  work  at  Cape  Kennedy  and  watch  the 
astronauts  probe  the  secrets  of  the  stars.  He  can  work  in 
the  dangerous  areas  of  the  world  like  Viet  Nam  or  the 
Congo  and  record  the  furious  and  bloody  struggle  for 
men’s  minds  and  therefore  their  Governments. 

He  can  sit  in  the  wing  of  the  White  Hou.se  and  watch 
the  makings  of  the  lonely  decisions  of  the  President. 

I  asked  Hal  Boyle,  Associated  Press  columnist,  how  he 
felt  after  35  years  in  the  profession. 

He  said,  “Journalism  to  me  has  been  the  feeling  of 
l)eing  involved  in  something  vastly  worthwhile  —  helping 
to  chronicle  the  daily  pageant  of  mankind,  in  all  its  ab¬ 
surdity  and  grandeur.  It  has  enabled  me  to  travel  through 
65  countries,  help  cover  five  national  political  conventions 
and  three  wars,  kiss  Helen  Hayes,  make  a  friend  like  the 
late  Ernie  Pyle,  and  see  that  feared  warrior,  Gen.  George 
S.  Patton,  weep  openly  at  the  death  of  a  soldier.” 

*  *  * 

You  will  be  paid  for  this  and  paid  well,  contrary  to  the 
Cassandras  of  the  profession.  For  the  past  15  years  the 
journalist  has  been  courted  with  increasing  financial  fer¬ 
vor.  The  creative  writers  and  editors  will  be  paid  better 
than  nine-tenths  of  other  professions.  Income  tax  statis¬ 
tics  show  only  26  per  cent  of  the  population  make  over 
$10,000  per  year.  This  sum  is  rapidly  becoming  the  mini¬ 
mum  for  journeymen  in  big  cities,  and  merit  pushes  the 
averages  for  this  group  well  above  this. 

Aspiring  journalists  can  accomplish  many  things.  They 
can  become  respected,  w’ell  paid  and  even  influential,  but 
one  thing  they  are  unlikely  to  become  and  that  is  popular. 
If  they  write  and  broadcast  as  the  profession  demands, 
sometime,  somehow  they  will  step  on  everyone’s  prejudices 
or  feelings.  However,  this  is  a  small  price  to  pay. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  a  letter  I  received  from  Hugh 
Mulligan,  one  of  our  top  feature  writers  who  is  on  his 
way  back  to  Viet  Nam.  It  was  a  handwritten  note  from 
aboard  a  plane.  He  wrote: 

“This  is  being  written  with  dawn  coming  up  over  the 
hills  of  India — Kipling  country  that  I  used  to  read  about 
and  dream  about  as  a  child.  I  have  been  with  AP  14  years 
now,  10  with  AP  Newsfeatures,  4  spent  in  Baton  Rouge 
and  New  Orleans.  They  have  been  years  full  of  experiences 
and  adventures  that  few  millionaires  and  few  adventurists 
of  the  Lowell  Thomas  variety  could  rival.  Ten  years  ago 
I  worried  about  the  noon  weather  advisory  and  the  closing 
pullet  prices  and  uncandled  eggs  for  the  12:40  radio  split 
in  New  Orleans.  The  world  seemed  very  small  then. 

“That  was  all  10  years  ago.  Since  then  I  have  been  to 
the  North  Pole  in  a  blimp.  I  have  travelled  for  a  week  with 
Louis  Armstrong  and  his  band  in  a  bus  and  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  on  tour.  I  have  been  to  a  nudist  camp, 
down  the  river  of  no  return  in  a  speedboat,  to  Ireland 
with  President  Kennedy,  to  Fort  Lauderdale  during  college 
sin  week.  I  have  covered  a  war  in  Viet  Nam,  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  a  President,  the  death  and  election  of  a  Pope  in 
Rome,  press  conferences  at  the  White  House,  fox  hunting 
with  Jackie  Kennedy,  racial  strife  on  a  freedom  bus  into 
Mississippi,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

“I  have  in  the  line  of  duty  —  and  I  hesitate  to  add  on 
the  expense  account  —  travelled  to  32  countries,  written 
from  13  foreign  bureaus  and  all  but  one  (Hawaii)  of  the 
50  states. 

“And  now  it  is  sunri.se  over  Burma  on  the  way  to  Bang¬ 
kok  —  ancient  Siam  —  and  I  am  excited.  Soon  I  will  be 
in  Viet  Nam  again.  Another  adventure  awaits.” 
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UNDER  NEW  NAME 


Hearst  Ad  Service 


Will  Enlarge  List 


Hearst  Advertising  Sendee 
Inc.  announced  this  week  plans 
to  broaden  its  operations  to  in¬ 
clude  a  limited  number  of  other 
newspapers  in  “strategically 
located  markets”  while  continu¬ 
ing  to  represent  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  in  six  cities. 

In  line  with  this  new  policy, 
H.  James  Gediman,  president  of 
HAS,  said  the  name  of  the  47- 
year  old  firm  has  been  changed 
to  Key  Market  Advertising  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Inc. 

John  E.  Lang  is  executive 
vicepresident;  Paul  Titus,  senior 
vicepresident;  and  William 
Weinlandt,  vicepresident.  The 
company  offices  remain  at  410 
Park  Avenue.  Managers  of  the 
branch  offices  are  J.  W.  Andrews 
Jr.,  Chicago;  C.  F.  Taylor, 
Detroit;  Henry  Bradley,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  W.  R.  Mayer,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  and  Ted  C.  Lee,  San 
Francisco. 


sentatives  and  the  publisher 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  good 
affiliation  should  extend  to  his 
representative  organization  the 
fullest  cooperation  and  support.” 

Gediman  said  Key  Markets 
will  not  be  similar  to  Million 
Markets  Newspapers  or  News¬ 
paper  I,  but  will  try  to  get  news¬ 
papers  that  are  “important  in  a 
market.”  “Suppose,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,”  he  said,  “the  Hearst 
Corporation  should  acquire  or 
start  a  new  daily  in  a  suburban 
area,  we  would  represent  that 
paper.  While  it  is  not  a  big  cir¬ 
culation  daily,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  paper  important  to  that  mar¬ 
ket.  This  same  criteria  will  be 
considered  for  other  papers  that 
ask  us  to  represent  them.” 


PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION  in  the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  will  occur  Jan.  I  when  Fred  W.  Stein,  left,  publisher  of 
the  Binghamton  Press  in  the  Gannett  Group  takes  over  the  gavel 
from  Lyndon  R.  Boyd,  right,  of  the  Ottaway  Group.  Stein  has  been 
in  newspaper  work  in  New  York  since  1932. 


TV.  Y.  Times  Considers 


Two  Reviews  of  Plays 


INFOPLAN  Assisted 
HeniisFair  ’68  PR 


HAS  has  been  experimenting 
quietly  over  the  last  few  months 
before  announcing  its  “open  rep¬ 
resentation  plan.”  Mergers  in 
recent  years,  involving  Hearst- 
owned  newspapers  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago  and 
New  York,  has  taken  a  toll  on 
HAS  revenue.  The  consolidation 
in  New  York  City,  E&P  was 
told  by  a  high  source,  resulted  in 
a  $14  million  a  year  income  loss 
for  HAS,  which  handled  both 
retail  and  national  advertising 
departments  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American.  When  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  was 
formed,  the  Branham  Company 
was  assigned  representation 
rights  outside  of  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area. 

Gediman  said  that  as  of  Oct. 
15  no  newspapers  had  formally 
agreed  to  retain  Key  Market  for 
representation.  In  discussing  ex¬ 
pansion  plans,  Gediman  said : 

“We  believe  there  is  an  op¬ 
timum  size  for  a  newspaper 
representative  organization  and 
we  do  not  aspire  to  go  beyond 
that.  We  are  not  concemed  with 
being  the  largest — we  are  more 
concerned  with  being  the  best. 

“We  believe  a  major  turn  in 
the  gro\^’th  and  appreciation  of 
national  newspaper  advertising 
is  in  the  making  and  only  the 
highest  quality  of  creative  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  newspaper’s 
direct,  consistent  power  will 
bring  publishers  their  share  of 
this  growth. 

“There  are  only  a  few  top¬ 
flight  national  advertising  repre- 


San  Antonio 

HemisFair  1968  has  named 
Infoplan  of  New  York  as  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsel  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  for 
the  international  exposition  to 
l)e  held  here,  April  6  through 
October  6,  1968. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  James  Shand,  vice- 
president  of  public  relations  for 
HemisFair,  following  a  review 
of  25  public  relations  firms. 

Robert  1.  Elliot,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Infoplan,  announ¬ 
ced  that  Kenneth  Koyen,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  its 
board  of  tourism,  will  be  the 
account  director.  Peter  D. 
Franklin  has  been  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  San  Antonio.  Frank¬ 
lin  recently  resigned  as  press 
relations  director  of  Lincoln 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
in  New  York,  and  is  a  former 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 


The  Neiv  York  Times  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  possibility  of  pre¬ 
senting  two  critical  points  of 
view  on  plays,  one  in  its  daily 
review  and  the  other  in  its  Sun¬ 
day  drama  section. 

Clifton  Daniel,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times,  said  the  paper 
has  not  yet  decided  whether  it 
will  follow  such  a  sugge-stion 
made  by  its  new  drama  critic, 
Walter  Kerr,  formerly  critic 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 


Frankfort  Schedules 
Nov.-Dee.  Ad  Push 


Frankfort  Distillers  Company, 
marketers  of  Antique  Kentucky 
Bourbon  Whisky  and  Henry  Mc¬ 
Kenna  Hand  Made  Kentucky 
Bourbon  Whisky,  will  run  large- 
space  newspaper  ads  in  “many 
key  markets”  during  the 
Christmas  season. 

The  agency  for  Antique  Bour¬ 
bon  is  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach. 
For  Henry  McKenna  it  is  War¬ 
wick  &  Legler. 


une. 

Daniel  participated  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  theater  report¬ 
ers’  association,  the  Drama 
Desk,  at  which  Arthur  Miller, 
playwright,  urged  that  each 
play  be  reviewed  by  two  critics 
so  they  might  “cancel  out  each 
other’s  errors.” 

The  Times  often  reviews  a 
book  twice,  once  in  its  daily  book 
review  column  and  then  by  an¬ 
other  reviewer  in  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review,  a  literary 
magazine,  on  Sunday. 

The  topic  under  di.scussion 
was  “How  Will  the  Reduction 
in  the  Number  of  Reviews  in 
the  New  York  Major  Daily 
Newspapers  Affect  the  Future 
of  Serious  Plays  in  the  New 
York  Theater?”  Other  partici¬ 
pants  were  Edward  Albee,  play¬ 
wright;  June  Havoc,  actress; 
Theodore  Mann,  producer;  and 
Han’ey  Sabinson,  press  agent 
and  visiting  professor  of  theater 
administration  at  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Daniel  disagreed  with  Mil¬ 
ler’s  suggestion  of  two  daily 
reviews,  contending  that  one 
reviewer  would  be  known  as 
the  Time’s  critic  and  that  “no¬ 
body  would  read  the  other.” 

Miller  said,  “I’m  out  to  under¬ 


mine  the  critics,  to  cause  con¬ 
fusion.  We  are  slaves  to  pub¬ 
lished  criticism  in  this  country. 
People  are  being  told  what  to 
think.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
broken  up  a  little  by  a  displace¬ 
ment  of  authority.” 

Daniel  asked  Miller  if  the 
playwright  would  consider  be¬ 
coming  a  New  York  Times 
critic  and  if  he  could  write  1,000 
words  in  50  minutes. 

“I  couldn’t  do  it  well,”  Mil¬ 
ler  replied.  “But  I  could  do  it  as 
well  as  it  is  being  done.” 

Most  of  the  participants  said 
the  Times  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  keeping  a  play 
going. 

Mann  observed  that  a  bad 
notice  in  the  Times  was  for¬ 
merly  “impossible  to  overcome.” 
But,  he  added,  that  because  of 
fewer  papers,  “this  situation  is 
even  more  difficult  today.” 


Record  in  Retail 


B\ltimore 

The  Baltimore  News  Amerir 
can.  of  Sunday,  Oct.  2,  set  an 
all-time  mark  in  volume  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising  which  totaled 
570  columns,  it  was  announced 
by  Wairen  Perry,  advertising 
director.  The  266-page  edition 
contained  a  28-page  World 
Series  Souvenir  Section. 


Hallowe’en  Ads 


EDITOR  SC  PUB 


Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers  of 
California  will  launch  a  drive 
for  its  6-packs  and  Miniature 
Sweet  Treats  with  full  color  ads 
in  Life  and  Sunday  suppio-  ,,j 
ments  prior  to  Hallowe’en, 
Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard  is  the  ^ 
agency.  ^ 
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Media  Director  Says: 


Rep  Selling  Is  Out;  Group  Selling  Is  In 


Hy  Jerry  Walker,  Jr. 

Philadelphia 

A  frank  appraisal  of  news¬ 
paper  selling  techniques  was 
given  Thursday  (Oct.  6)  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives  by  two  agency  media 
executives. 

The  speakers  were  Jack 
Decker  and  Bob  Walsh  from  the 
Van  Sant,  Dugdale  agency  in 
Baltimore.  Decker  is  media  di¬ 
rector,  and  Walsh  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  media  plans. 

Decker,  who  was  a  magazine 
space  salesman  before  joining 
the  agency  last  year,  led  the 
discussion  in  telling  the  repre¬ 
sentatives,  mainly  from  inde¬ 
pendent  firms,  that  the  “group 
selling  concept  points  the  way 
to  a  more  optimistic  future  for 
national  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

“It  is  utterly  impossible,”  said 
Decker,  “for  a  newspaper  rep 
making  his  daily  round  of  calls 
to  get  his  papers  on  a  schedule 
which  has  already  been  decided 
and  the  list  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  media  buyer.” 

“It  takes  a  combined  effort,” 
he  emphasized,  “by  a  group  of 
new’spapers  to  sell  the  agency 
before  the  actual  media  deci¬ 
sions  are  arrived  at.”  Decker 
said  it  is  not  the  media  buyer 
who  decides  on  media  selection. 
It  is  the  creative  and  account 
types,”  he  said,  “who  have  a 
distinct  bearing  on  what  me¬ 
dium  will  be  used.” 

One  way  to  reach  the  account 
executive  and  creative  director, 
he  said,  was  to  go  to  them  with 
a  sales  pitch. 

“There  is  no  rule  that  a  rep 
has  to  stay  with  the  media  de¬ 
partment,”  Decker  said.  “Prob¬ 
ably  the  best  way  I  know  to 
reach  all  the  important  people 
at  one  time  is  through  a  group 
presentation  by  a  central  selling 
force.” 

As  an  example,  he  mentioned 
a  presentation  made  by  Million 
Market  Newspapers.  The  group’s 
representatives  took  the  time  to 
obtain  the  proper  marketing  in¬ 
formation  so  they  could  “talk 
to  the  agency  in  terms  of  the 
way  an  agency  thinks,”  Decker 
said. 

He  said  he  thought  Million 
Markets  and  Newspaper  I  w’ere 
doing  a  “terrific  job”  of  selling 
agencies  on  using  newspapers. 

I  don’t  mean  for  this  to  be  a 
testimonial,  but  they  are  the 
first  steps  in  the  development  of 
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a  central  selling  force,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

He  also  had  praise  for  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
but  he  said  “any  Bureau  is  lim¬ 
ited.”  “The  Television  Bureau 
of  Advertising’s  presentations 
are  never  as  good  as  NBC’s”  he 
explained. 

Decker  said  “many  newspa¬ 
per  salesmen  waste  the  media 
department’s  time  asking  to  be 
filled  in  on  what  is  going  on.” 
He  added,  “You  would  be  a  lot 
more  helpful  if  you  would  con¬ 
tribute  more  than  circulation 
data  and  linage  classification 
rates.  We  need  case  histories  of 
successful  advertisers  in  news¬ 
papers.  The  Magazine  Bureau 
of  Advertising  has  carloads  of 


case  histories  which  the  maga¬ 
zine  salesmen  give  us  when  we 
ask  for  them.  Because  television 
seems  to  excite  many  media  and 
creative  people,  they  don’t  think 
about  print  media.  Most  agency 
people  think  of  newspapers  as 
an  emotional  and  not  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  basic  medium.” 

Holding  up  a  copy  of  the 
Bureau’s  “Creative  Newspaper,” 
Decker  said  the  effort  was  “well 
received  at  his  agency  as  a 
great  presentation,  but  it  lacked 
one  thing  as  far  as  I’m  con¬ 
cerned  and  that  is  success  stor¬ 
ies.  I  found  only  one  for  Whirl¬ 
pool.” 

Decker  said  he  thought  news¬ 
papers  were  missing  another 
strong  sales  opportunity  in  not 


Advertisers’  Needs 
Told  at  Rep  Confab 


By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco 

The  capabilities  of  full  news¬ 
paper-representative  team  ac¬ 
tion  in  cooperation  with  nation¬ 
al,  area  and  retail  advertisers 
w’ere  demonstrated  at  the  Ward- 
Griffith  Western  Region  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference  here  last 
w'eek. 

The  novel  program  originated 
by  William  St.  Sure,  executive 
vicepresident  and  Western  man¬ 
ager  of  the  representatives  firm, 
presented  specific  reports  from 
top  advertising  executives  as 
well  as  a  full  lineup  of  W-G  spe¬ 
cialists  in  a  program  for  execu¬ 
tives  from  newspapers  the  firm 
represents  in  the  far  West. 

The  keynote  speaker  was  Dr. 
William  Pemberton,  consulting 
psychologist  and  lecturer  in  se¬ 
mantics  and  communications.  He 
discussed  the  problems  of  com¬ 
municating  and  detailed  specific 
w'ays  in  gaining  cooperation  of 
employes. 

Messages  packed  with  prac¬ 
ticalities  followed,  with  Jack 
Kent,  W-G  president  presenting 
a  report  on  the  automotive  field. 

Newspapers  will  benefit  fur¬ 
ther  as  the  competitive  auto  race 
tightens  and  there  will  be  new 
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car  linage  gains  early  next  year, 
Kent  forecast. 

That  is  in  prospect  because 
newspapers  can  analyze  sales 
and  provide  copy  adapted  to 
specific  makes  of  autos,  can  de¬ 
fine  markets  in  ways  national 
media  cannot,  and  can  enable 
the  dealer  to  isolate  his  market, 
he  declared. 

J.  Gary  Shansby,  district  sales 
manager,  Colgate  -  Palmolive’s 
household  products  division; 
John  Ward  Mailliard,  III,  presi¬ 
dent,  Mailliard  &  Schmeidel, 
major  food  brokers,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Maxwell,  manager,  central 
advertising,  Safeway  Stores, 
and  Jack  Wildman,  McCann- 
Erickson,  told  in  turn  how  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  used  in 
their  businesses. 

Louis  F.  Czufin.  manager,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations. 
Chevron  Chemical  Company; 
Walter  Young,  regional  market 
analysis  manager,  Montgomery 
Ward,  and  George  Hooper,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  followed. 

Reps  Give  Specifics 

Then  representatives  went 
into  action  with  reports  of  ad¬ 
vertising  successes  generated  by 


bringing  back  the  “Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reader- 
ship.”  “The  studies  may  have 
been  ahead  of  their  time  when 
it  was  discontinued  in  1952,  but 
let’s  face  it,  there  are  a  whole 
bunch  of  new  people  in  the 
agencies  who  don’t  know  the 
difference  betewen  left  and 
right-hand  page  readership,  or 
position  of  ads  above  and  below 
the  fold  and  would  like  to 
know,”  Decker  said. 

Other  sales  tools  found  help¬ 
ful  by  the  agency  and  men¬ 
tioned  by  Decker  were  the  “re¬ 
tail  market  studies.”  “Studies, 
such  as  the  one  (‘Profile  of  the 
Millions’)  by  the  New  York 
News,  are  vital  information  to 
media  and  account  men,”  he 
said. 

Walsh,  who  spoke  briefly, 
echoed  the  sentiments  of  Decker. 
“The  group  effort,”  said  Walsh, 
“is  the  greatest  single  element 
lacking  in  newspaper  selling  and 
your  publishers.  I’m  afraid,  have 
not  nearly  seen  this.” 

full  cooperation  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  newspaper  and  its  represen¬ 
tative. 

These  included  how  a  tip  on 
yachtmen’s  food  container  pre¬ 
ferences  won  an  account  as  well 
as  the  advertiser’s  praise.  Also 
the  story  of  how  a  representa¬ 
tive  who  was  advised  of  the 
number  of  pets  in  a  suburban 
county  gained  advertising  and 
results  for  a  cat  food  producer. 

Running  through  the  sessions 
was  the  theme  of  The  Music 
Man  w’ho  happily  sells  his  prod¬ 
uct  to  parents,  teenagers,  chil¬ 
dren,  educators  and  civic  leaders 
by  shaping  his  sales  proposal  to 
fit  each  specific  group.  And  he 
brought  joy  to  all. 

This  type  of  selling  can  be 
done  by  no  other  medium,  and 
success  can  be  obtained  with  full 
cooperation  of  the  entire  news¬ 
paper  team,  including  represen¬ 
tatives,  successive  speakers  re¬ 
ported. 

How  It  Works 

As  W-G’s  president  said  in 
congratulating  St.  Sure  on  a 
successful  program,  “you  can 
create  a  better  client  who  can 
produce  more  national  advertis¬ 
ing  for  you.” 

And  as  Stanford  Manning, 
manager,  W-G,  Los  Angeles, 
pointed  out  to  the  ad  managers: 
“No  one  knows  your  market  bet¬ 
ter  than  you.  We  encourage  you 
to  grive  us  all  the  personal  sup¬ 
port  possible.  That  will  make 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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(Continued  from  page  17) 

a  combined  team  that  will  be 
hard  to  beat.” 

“The  rep  likes  to  know  the 
things  about  your  marl  et  no 
one  else  knows,”  said  Dennis 
Brown,  W-G.  He  t-'H  ho"’  one 
newspaper  boosted  its  national 
liquor  linage  impressively  by  re¬ 
porting  how  its  area  was  eager 
for  bottled  goods  in  large  con¬ 
tainers  and  at  bargain  prices. 
Coordinated  selling  is  fun,  he 
added. 

Alan  Perry  of  W-G  noted  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  selling 
efforts  with  local  merchants  in 
an  era  of  change.  He  asked  if 
newspaper  dominance  of  the  na¬ 
tional  ad  dollar  will  continue  as 
more  chains  replace  independ¬ 
ents  headed  by  men  well  or¬ 
iented  in  newspaper  ad  values, 
adding: 

“If  you  sell  the  retailers  they 
will  sell  the  national  advertis¬ 
ers,”  he  added,  citing  specific 
examples. 

Umbrella  Stand 

Paul  Anglade,  W-G,  urged 
suburban  newspapers  to  sell 
against  the  umbrella  advertiser. 
Why  place  diaper  copy  in  cities 
dominantly  inhabited  by  single 
and  retired  residents?  Why 
should  national  food  advertisers 
not  use  papers  in  suburbia,  the 
home  of  large  families  ?  he  ask¬ 
ed.  He  detailed  his  approach  to 
food  advertisers  interested  in 
the  Northern  California  market. 

William  Wineska,  W-G,  point¬ 
ed  out  how  newspapers  can  an¬ 
swer  three  key  questions  asked 
by  chains.  These  are  share  of 
market,  customer  draw  and  ad¬ 
vertising  responses. 

The  advertiser  wants  many 
thingfs  and  the  newspaper  offers 
the  things  he  wants,  advertising 
spokesmen  declared. 

The  one-word  answer  to  the 
problem  of  selling  to  national 
advertisers  is  service,  said  Wild- 
man,  newly  promoted  from 
media  buyer  to  administrative 
manager  for  McCann-Erickson 
in  San  Francisco. 

Agency  View 

Newspapers  provide  special¬ 
ized  service  to  retailers  and  also 
to  national  advertisers,  who  will 
not  hesitate  to  ask  the  same 
service  given  retailers,  he  em¬ 
phasized. 

The  newspaper  is  a  vigorous, 
growing  medium,  said  Wildman. 
He  is  concerned  that  national 
advertisers  receive  full  value 
from  them.  He  especially  urged 
ad  managers  to  answer  quickly 
all  information  requests. 

Schedules  usually  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  where  the  adv’ertiser 


wants  to  go.  In  general,  pro¬ 
duction  costs  do  not  have  a 
heavy  influence,  Wildman  de¬ 
clared.  He  urged  selling  entire 
schedules  rather  than  single  in¬ 
sertions;  and  selling  without 
knocking  other  newspapers,  as 
that  affects  views  of  the  value  of 
all  newspapers. 

.Advertiser  wants  include 
ideas,  results,  tie-ins,  specific  in¬ 
formation  on  local  and  area 
markets,  brand  information, 
unique  merchandising  and  in¬ 
teresting  promotions  which  will 
attract  distributors,  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  told. 

Broker's  Evaluation 

John  Mailliard,  whose  food 
brokerage  firm  represents  150 
manufacturers,  said  newspapers 
furnish  market  information  not 
available  to  brokers  and  can 
provide  data  on  growth  trends. 

“You  can  get  into  the  act  in 
merchandising,  where  all  other 
media  are  practically  non-exist¬ 
ent,”  he  declared. 

The  availability  of  tear  sheets 
before  campaigns  open  were 
deemed  very  important.  Pages 
bearing  the  local  paper’s  date¬ 
line  was  described  as  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  slick  ad  dummy  re¬ 
productions. 

Safeway  Stores  uses  newspa¬ 
pers  because  it  needs  them  for 
communications,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  is  ideal  for  that  purpose, 
said  Maxwell. 

I.ocal  Factors 

There  are  local  differences  in 
climate,  habit  and  brand  prefer¬ 
ences.  And  it  takes  local  adver¬ 
tising  and  local  information  to 
assemble  copy  for  any  one  area, 
he  added. 

“Because  of  long  use  and 
faith  in  newspapers,  you  can  be 
sure  we  recommend  them  when 
we  are  asked — and  this  hap¬ 
pens,”  he  reported. 

Merchandising  is  viewed  as 
the  champagne  of  the  business 
bv  Chevron  Chemical’s  Czufin — 
“and  it  has  been  overlooked  so 
long  it  provides  a  tremendous 
opportunity.” 

“Newspapers  are  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  welfare  and 
economic  health  of  the  commu¬ 
nity'.  This  concern,  retailwise,  is 
important  to  us,”  said  the  Ortho 
Products’  advertising  chief. 

“You  are  important  to  the 
success  of  our  operation,  and  we 
help  each  other,”  said  Ward’s 
Walter  Young. 

^’ard's  Wants 

His  company,  expanded  to  a 
point  where  tw'o-thirds  of  its  500 
retail  and  700  catalog  stores 
were  not  in  existence  a  decade 
ago,  wants  newspaper  informa¬ 
tion  on  people,  incomes  and  com¬ 
petition.  Montgomery  Ward  de¬ 
pends  heavily  on  newspaper  ad 


managers  for  growth  estimates, 
he  added. 

James  Sontag,  research  di¬ 
rector  of  W-G’s  unique  Con¬ 
sumer/Retail  Surveys  Division, 
said  there  is  new  competition 
and  customers  have  changed  in 
reporting  on  retail  trends.  Re- 
.search  can  be  a  useful  tool  to  ai 
managers,  but  all  research 
should  be  purposeful  and  fact¬ 
finding,  he  declared  in  submit¬ 


ting  special  studies  tor  me 
Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian 
and  the  Whittier  (Calif.)  Kcwa 

Roy  Mount  Rogers,  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal,  explained  promotion’s 
values.  Wishard  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  research  promotion 
has  always  paid  off  for  the  I-J. 
For  that  reason  cost  has  never 
caused  concern,  he  reported. 


Agency -Client  Breakups 
Sometimes  Fault  of  Reps 


Denver 

“I’ve  seen  countless  media 
sales  lost  because  the  media  rep 
was  so  busy  trying  to  undercut 
some  other  medium  that  he 
didn’t  really  bother  to  find  out 
what  the  prospect  and  its  adver¬ 
tising  agency  really  was  trying 
to  accomplish,  what  the  current 
and  long  range  objectives  were 
conceived  to  be  or  even  learn 
much  about  the  total  available 
dollars!” 

According  to  G.  Bowman 
Kreer,  such  things  lead  to  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  business  di¬ 
vorces. 

Kreer  is  senior  vicepresident 
of  Young  &  Rubicam  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Y&R’s  Chicago 
office.  The  b'-eaking  up  of  long¬ 
standing  business  relationships 
was  his  basic  theme  when  he 
spoke  before  the  9th  District 
Advertising  Federation  of 
America  Convention  in  Denver 
recently. 

Noting  that  the  breakup  of 
long-standing  business  relation¬ 
ships  is  costly — it  cost  one  man¬ 
ufacturing  firm  at  least  $75,- 
000.00.  he  said — Kreer  sug¬ 
gested  that,  if  the  client  and  the 
agency  would  make  a  real  effort 
to  correct  some  of  the  glaring 
and  increasingly  prevalent  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  their  relationships, 
the  costly  job  of  breaking  it  up 
would  be  reduced  by  a  great 
deal. 

Kreer  places  the  cause  on  a 
lack  of  intelligent  communica¬ 
tion. 

Arrogant  Attitude 

About  clients  Kreer  said, 
“More  and  more  adyertisers  are 
developing  an  arrogant,  unrea¬ 
sonable,  complaining  attitude 
about  their  agency  service.  They 
are  being  tough  and  demanding, 
but  at  the  same  time,  being  un¬ 
reasonable,  unfair,  and  unsym¬ 
pathetic  to  agency  management 
problems.” 

An  advocate  of  toughness, 
Kreer  observed  that  the  tough, 
demanding  and  smart  client  gets 
the  best  service.  The  tough,  de¬ 
manding  client  who  is  not  very 
smart,  and  the  easy-going,  re¬ 
laxed  clients,  get  what  is  left. 


To  agency  representatives  at 
the  meeting,  Kreer  pointed  out, 
“Agencies  are  running  scared, 
bowing  to  the  slightest  whims  of 
clients,  giving  away  services 
that  should  be  charged  for,  per¬ 
forming  services  that  logically 
could  be  performed  by  others, 
failing  to  direct  their  full 
strengths  into  proper  channels 
because  the  client  isn’t  smart 
enough  to  demand  it,  cutting 
back  manpower  and  service  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes,  because  they 
can’t  make  a  buck  under  the 
yoke  the  uninformed  client  has 
hung  on  them.” 

Kreer  said  he  is  encouraged  to 
find  himself  under  searching  and 
intimate  questioning  by  media 
representatives  about  the  real 
basic  objectives  he  and  his 
clients  are  aiming  toward. 

“A  tough,  bold  boring  into  the 
guts  of  our  problems  that  indi¬ 
cates  a  real  desire  to  learn  and: 
thus  to  better  suggest  how  his 
particular  media  (sic)  might 
help  accomplish  those  objec-| 
tives.” 

“The  loss  of  an  account,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  area  of  the 
business  we’re  talking  about,  is 
usually  the  result  of  a  loss  of 
confidence,  a  conclusion  that  the 
supplier  or  service  operation 
simply  doesn’t  understand  the 
problem — in  short,  a  lack  of  in¬ 
telligent  communications.”  I 

Kreer  believes  75  percent  ofp 
account  losses  are  unnecessary } 
and  could  be  prevented  if  both  I 
sides  kept  their  lines  of  com-  , 
munication  open,  honest  andj 
regular.  ’ 

• 

IVIcKeiiney  Leaves 
Baseball  PR  Post 

Boston 

Joseph  W,  McKenney,  direc-i 
tor  of  public  relations  for  the 
American  League  the  past  sev 
en  years  resigned  Oct.  15  toi 
head  the  public  relations  de-  ■ 
partment  of  the  Massachusetts  j 
Bay  Transportation  Authority  • 
He  .started  a  newspaper  career  I 
with  the  Boston  Post  as  a| 
sportswriter,  was  a  Naval  Re-i 
Offi-e"  du’"'rt'T  Wl’’  II- 
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Sacramento,  California,  is  a  great  city,  a  city  on  the  move.  The  Capitol  Mall,  striking  entranceway  to  the  state  Capitol,  is  an 


impressive  example  of  new  construction  and  extensive  urban  redevelopment  that  is  making  dynamic  Sacramento  a  showplace  city. 
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Sacramento  in  the  Sixties  is  a  city  on 
the  move.  And  nowhere  is  this  more 
apparent  than  in  the  West  End  urban 
redevelopment  program.  The  tired  old 
structures  are  gone.  Capitol  Avenue  is 
now  a  magnificent  entranceway  to  the 
state  Capitol— beautiful  new  buildings, 
green  grass,  trees,  pools  and  fountains. 
Within  the  redevelopment  area,  along 
Capitol  Mall,  nearly  $19,000,000  of  new 
construction  is  either  completed  or 
well  under  way.  By  1970,  a  complex  of 
new  structures— banks,  office  buildings. 


hotels— costing  some  $43,000,000  will 
flank  the  Capitol  Mall. 

Great  things  are  happening,  too,  in  The 
Sacramento  Union,  now  a  Copley  News¬ 
paper.  There’s  a  bright,  new  look  to  The 
Union,  out-of-the-ordinary  new  features, 
an  outstanding  staff  of  energetic,  expe¬ 
rienced  newsmen  and  specialty  writers, 
and  dramatically  growing  circulation. 
Whatever  your  product  or  service.  The 
Sacramento  Union  can  sell  it  better. 
People  wake  up  to  The  Sacramento 
Union.  It’s  the  only  morning  newspaper 


in  California’s  Northern  Central  Valley, 
the  gnjy  morning  newspaper  that 
serves  the  750,000-plus  population  of 
the  prosperous  three-county  Sacramento 
Metropolitan  Area. 

”•  w  Weurspapw 


16  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Spring- 
field,  Illinois  —  Northern  Illinois  —  Sacramento, 
California  —  San  Diego,  California  —  and  Greater 
Los  Angeles.  Served  by  the  Copley  News  Service 
with  a  Washington  Bureau  and  bureaus  in  other 
major  centers  of  the  world.  Represented  natiun- 
ally  by  Nelson  Roberts  !■  Associates,  Inc. 


Coupon  Ads  Lure  Women  Back  to  Jobs 


Milwaukee 
“A  full-scale  recruiting  pro¬ 
gram  based  on  display  ads  in 
newspapers  is  tapping  the  larg¬ 
est  source  of  potential  workers 
in  this  country — married  wom¬ 
en,”  according  to  Miss  Eileen 
Nock,  recruiting  director  for 
Manpower  Inc.,  temporary  help 
and  business  service  firm. 

Display  ads  with  coupons  offer 
a  free  booklet  written  especially 


Newspaper 
Special  Sections 
Are  Increasing 

Chicago 

Newspapers  are  selling  more 
special  sections  than  they  did 
five  years  ago,  according  to  a 
survey  among  members  of  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives  Association. 

With  32  members  answering  a 
questionnaire,  19  said  their 
newspapers  are  selling  more  spe¬ 
cial  sections,  seven  replied 
“about  the  same;”  five  “didn’t 
know,”  and  one  thought  there 
were  fewer. 

To  a  question  as  to  how  many 
newspapers  published  new  sec¬ 
tions  or  new  special  features 
aimed  at  the  teen  market,  the 
reps’  response  showed  a  lack  of 
strength  in  this  editorial  cate¬ 
gory.  Most  replied  that  only  one 
to  five  of  their  newspapers  car¬ 
ried  teen  features,  although  one 
stated  that  20  per  cent  of  his 
papers  do.  Another  said  10  of 
the  papers  on  his  list  had  such  a 
feature. 

Asked  which  medium  should 
be  considered  the  most  directly 
competitive  for  national  linage, 
28  of  the  32  chose  tv,  with  four 
selecting  regional  editions  of 
magazines.  The  consensus  re¬ 
garding  ranking  was  tv,  re¬ 
gional  edition  of  magazines, 
magazines,  radio  and  billboards. 


for  Manpower  by  Dr.  Joyce 
Brothers,  psychologist,  column¬ 
ist  and  radio-tv  personality.  The 
booklet  is  entitled,  “So  You’re 
Thinking  of  Returning  to  Office 
Work,”  (the  whys  and  hows  of 
temporary  work.) 

“Through  display  ads,  we’re 
reaching  the  26,000,000  non¬ 
working  wives  who  aren’t  ac¬ 
tively  seeking  work  and 
wouldn’t  see  our  traditional  clas¬ 
sified  recruiting  ads,”  said  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Biracree,  Manpower  Inc., 
vicepresident  -  marketing  serv¬ 
ices. 

Miss  Nock  said  a  by-product 
of  the  coupon  return  ads  is  a 
continuing  list  of  women  with 
office  skills,  interested  in  work¬ 
ing.  Along  with  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  women  i-equesting  the 
booklet  may  indicate  their  office 
skills  for  follow-up  and  direct 
mail  from  Manpower  offices. 

The  display  ads  are  the  heart 
of  a  two-year  recruiting  cam¬ 
paign  with  national  and  classi¬ 
fied  ads,  radio  and  tv  spots,  bus 
poster  and  window  displays  all 
utilizing  the  Joyce  Brothers’ 
booklet. 

The  program  was  the  result 
of  a  survey  conducted  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Manpower’s  home  base, 
to  determine  if  the  non-working 
wife  was  a  potential  worker  and 
it  so,  what  would  motivate  her 
to  return  to  work. 

“Sixty-five  percent  of  the 
women  expressed  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  going  back  to  work  but 
circumstances  or  attitudes,  pri¬ 
marily  that  a  woman  belongs  in 
the  home,  prevented  them,” 
commented  Mitchell  Fromstein, 
president  of  Fromstein  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Manpower’s  advertising 
agency.  “We  wanted  to  show 
these  women  that  as  74%  of  the 
women  working  for  Manpower 
know,  the  two  careers  can  be 
combined  successfully.” 

Manpower  then  commissioned 
Dr.  Brothers  to  write  the  book¬ 
let  discussing  the  psychology 
and  rewards  of  a  job  both  to  the 


woman  and  to  her  family. 

Within  three  weeks  after  the 
first  ad  ran,  with  only  one-third 
of  our  offices  reporting,  a  total 
of  2400  requests  had  been  re¬ 
ceived,  Biracree  said.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  offices  said  they  were  hir¬ 
ing  and  placing  women  imme¬ 
diately  who  called  or  came  in  to 
inquire  about  the  booklet. 

• 

ll,000  Daily 
Celebrates  75 
With  172  Pages 

Centralia-Ciieiialis,  Wa.sh. 

Marking  its  75th  year  as  a 
newspaper,  the  Daily  Chronicle 
published  a  172-page  anniver¬ 
sary  and  progress  edition,  Oct. 
10.  It  was  the  largest  edition 
ever  published  by  the  afternoon 
newspaper  of  11,000  circulation. 

With  the  exception  of  a  girl 
artist  who  made  advance  ad 
layouts  for  use  in  selling,  the 
edition  was  put  together  by  reg¬ 
ular  staff  and  production  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  ad  staff  sold  109%  of  a 
goal  of  14,655  column  inches. 
Percentage  of  advertising  to 
news  for  the  regular  156  pages 
— the  day’s  newspaper  was  16 
pages — w’as  56%.  There  were 
251  ads  and  32  paid  colors.  Ad 
selling  started  in  February  and 
finished  at  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Ad  .salesmen  said  they  felt 
the  key  to  success  w’as  advance 
planning  and  selling  by  use  of 
prepared  layouts. 

News  in  the  edition,  which 
weighed  in  at  21^  pounds,  in¬ 
cluded  nearly  300  pictures,  many 
of  them  of  1890  days  in  the 
Chronicle  area.  Stories  ranged 
from  history  to  today’s  indus¬ 
try',  business  and  recreation. 
Section  cover  pages  w'ere  in  two 
colors.  Cover  for  the  edition 
was  the  day’s  16-page  newspa¬ 
per,  but  its  page  1  was  a  full 
page  etching  of  the  paper’s  vol¬ 
ume  1,  No.  1  of  1891.  Page  2 
was  given  to  Chronicle  history 
and  page  3  was  the  regular  page 
1  news  iiage  for  the  day. 

Starting  early  in  the  year,  all 
fulltime  employes  of  the  news¬ 
paper  were  outfitted  in  gold 
jackets  decorated  with  a  75th 
anniversary  crest. 

• 

IVatioiial  Manager 

John  E.  Meegan  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  advertising 
manager  for  Admiral  Corpora¬ 
tion,  moving  from  national  sales 
promotion  manager.  The  latter 
position  has  been  taken  by  Rich- 
I  ard  C.  Glaw’,  formerly  with  the 
Norge  Division  of  Borg-Warner 
Corp. 


Newspapers 
Are  Creative 
launching  Pad^ 

Louisville,  Ky. 

There’s  no  business  like  the 
newspaper  advertising  business 
for  creative  young  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  building  successful  ad¬ 
vertising  careers.  Jack  Kauff¬ 
man,  president  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  A.N.P.A.,  declared 
here  Friday,  Oct.  7. 

Speaking  to  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Louisville,  Kauffman  re¬ 
ported  that  Bureau  interviews 
with  leading  advertising  art  di¬ 
rectors  throughout  the  country 
found  a  majority  recommending 
the  designing  of  newspaper  ads 
as  the  best  “launching  pad”  for 
beginners  in  the  commercial  art 
field. 

Wlial  They  .Say 

“Art  director  after  art  director 
told  us  that  the  large,  blank 
newspaper  page  provides  the 
young  artist  with  a  creative 
communications  challenge  unique 
among  media,”  Kauffman  said. 
He  added  that  many  of  the 
advertising  industry’s  cur¬ 
rent  creative  young  men  and 
women  are  building  their  repu¬ 
tations  by  designing  highly  im¬ 
aginative  ads  for  Mobil,  West- 
Inghouse,  Braniff,  Volk.swagen, 
Avis,  and  other  leading  news¬ 
paper  advertisers. 

One  newspaper  advertising 
artist  and  illustrator  mentioned 
by  Kauffman  was  Miss  Eugenie 
Groh,  the  ad  designer  for  T. 
Eaton  Co.  Ltd.,  the  Canadian 
department  store  chain. 

While  showing  examples  of 
Miss  Groh’s  work  to  his  luncheon 
audience,  Kauffman  informed 
them  of  what  she  told  the  Bu¬ 
reau  when  interviewed.  “  ‘The 
newspaper  medium  is  the  NOW 
medium,  the  impact  medium  . . . 
This  impact  medium,  containing 
power  and  fragility  combined, 
creates  a  great  climate  for  a  cre¬ 
ative  expression.’  ” 

He  said  that  Miss  Groh  also 
was  among  the  leading  art  di¬ 
rectors  to  recommend  newspa¬ 
pers  to  beginning  artists.  “  ‘For 
young  people,  work  in  the  news¬ 
paper  medium  is  possibly  the 
best  school  they  can  go  through 
.  .  .  the  best  of  any  experience 
for  any  further  direction  in  any 
creative  zone.’  ” 

Kauffman  concluded:  “Miss 
Groh  makes  the  point  for  me. 
Newspapers  have  great  creative 
potential.  Newspapers  have 
caught  the  attention  of  creative 
people.  And  we  are  going  to  see 
a  flood  of  great  creative  news¬ 
paper  ads  in  the  months  ahead,” 
he  said. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•  ••that*s  why  Baltimore 
Department  Stores  place 
7S%  of  their  newspaper 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Raproaantativoa:  Crasmar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A  Ormabaa 
New  York,  San  Francisco.  Lot  Angeles.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 
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Simmons  proves  it  - 

Buffalo’s  adult  women  read  two  papers 
...daily  and  week-ends 

(The  News  publishes  both!) 


More  adult  women  readers  week-ends 


More  adult  women  readers  daily 


The  News  Week-End  Edition  reaches 
245,000  women  in  Buffalo  and  its  suburbs. 
That's  72%  of  the  total  market,  35,000 
more  women  readers  than  the  competing 
Sunday  paper.* 


The  News  daily  reaches  79%  of  all  women 
in  Buffalo  and  its  suburbs.  That's  268,000 
every  day,  129,000  more  women  readers 
than  the  competing  morning  paper.* 


^BUFFALO  IN  PERSPECTIVE,  W.  R.  SIMMONS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC 


Take  a  new  Look! 


BUFFALO  IN  PERSPECTIVE  presents  a  clear,  concise  evaluation  of  Buffalo's  daily  and  week<end 
newspaper  audiences.  It's  Buffalo's  first  study  made  in  consultation  with  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation.  Its  qualitative  data  documents  the  effectiveness  of  The  News  as  an  ad  medium  that  provides 
in-depth  coverage  of  customers  for  all  consumer  products  and  services. 

For  more  information  and  your  copy  of  this  fact-filled  booklet,  write  The  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Buffalo. 
New  York,  or  contact  your  nearest  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  representative. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


In  Buffalo  ...all  you  need  is  The  News ! 


Christmas  Ads  Planned  by  Distiller 


A  record  marketing  expendi¬ 
ture  will  support  National  Dis¬ 
tillers’  Christmas  iiropram  for 
1966. 

In  making  the  announce¬ 
ment,  Gerald  Kirschbaum,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  market¬ 
ing  of  National  Distillers,  said 
that  marketing  expenditures 
planned  for  the  1966  holiday 
program  exceeds  last  year’s  re¬ 
cord  program  by  18  per  cent. 

The  holiday  packaging  line, 
he  added,  is  longer  this  year  and 
has  an  unequaled  number  of 
prewrap  variations,  utilizing 
more  co.stly  materials. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks,  the 
holiday  program  will  be  un¬ 
veiled  to  distributors’  salesmen 
in  a  series  of  over  sixty  meet¬ 
ings  from  coast  to  coast,  ac- 
co  ding  to  Kirshbaum. 

The  marketing  program  be¬ 
hind  this  holiday  packaging 
line  includes  advertising,  a  wdde 
selection  of  point-of-sale,  a 
salesman’s  brand  brochure,  and 
merchandising  to  the  trade  by 
the  company,  di.stributors,  and 
by  media. 

Following  is  a  brief  descrip- 
t  on  of  the  advertising  on  major 
brands : — 

Advertising  support  for  Old 
Grand-Dad  includes  full-page, 
four-color  ads  (many  prestige 


cover  positions)  in  a  list  of  na¬ 
tional  magazines  couj'led  with 
four-color  Sunday  supplemen': 
and  black-and-white  newspaper 
ads. 

The  Old  Taylor  Christmas  ad¬ 
vertising  schedule  begins  mid- 
November  using  magazines  and 
over  200  newspapers,  as  well 
as  outdoor  in  selected  markets. 

Old  Crow  ads  will  begin  in 
mid-November  in  magazines. 
Black  and  white  and  two-color 
newspaper  ads  will  appear  in 
over  250  newspapers,  outdoor, 
and  Sunday  supplements,  and 
four-color  trade  inserts  will 
also  be  used. 

A  heavy  .schedule  for  Bellows 
Partners  Choice  includes  Life 
and  Look,  and  over  l')0  news¬ 
papers,  billboards  and  trade 
magazines. 

Advertising  schedules  for 
Sunny  Brook  will  appear  in 
hundreds  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  Large- 
space  insertions  will  feature 
color  as  well  as  black-and- 
white.  Outdoor  posters  in  full- 
color  will  also  run  in  many  mar¬ 
kets. 

Hill  &  Hill  Preferred  was 
test  marketed  with  unusual  suc¬ 
cess.  As  a  result.  National  Dis¬ 
tillers  will  back  Hill  &  Hill  Pre¬ 
ferred  Dark  Bourbon  with  the 


WOOD 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 

WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
Industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4-color  and 
5-color  units.  Four-plate-wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 

Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines; 


routers;  mat  formers, 
and  pre-dryers.  Also, 
new  Pofy-Autoplate 
Process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plastic  printing 
plates. 

Auxiliary  and  Converting 
Equipment  —  Reels, 
Tensions,  and  Auto  Past¬ 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds.  Web 
Guides,  Doctoring  ma¬ 
chines. 

Special  Products -Proof 
presses  •  Direct  pres¬ 
sure  molding  machines 
•  Air  chucks  •  Rotary 
Shavers  •  Tufcote  pro¬ 
tective  coatings 


the  future 

today! 


largest  advertising  schedule  in 
the  brand’s  history. 

This  year’s  four  color  holi¬ 
day  newspaper  advertising  is 
directed  specifically  to  the  Bour¬ 
bon  drinking  audience.  The 
bold  headline  —  “It’s  not  the 
kind  of  whiskey  you  give  Char¬ 
lie  Whatizname.’’ —  suggests 
that  Dark  Bourbon  is  not  just 
mother  whiskey  on  the  shelf. 
The  visual  supports  the  unique 
character  of  Dark  Bourbon 
showing  the  new  square  bottle 
and  distinctive  gift  package. 

The  brand’s  media  schedule 
calls  for  extensive  use  of  ROP 
newspapers  and  outdoor. 

Major  space  ads  —  both 
black-and-white  and  two-color 
—  are  scheduled  for  227  news¬ 
papers  this  season  for  Windsor 
Supreme  Canadian.  Both  Life 
and  Look  magazines  will  carry 
full-page  ads. 

Bourbon  DeLuxe  holiday  ad- 
vertis  ng  featuring  the  straight 
pre-wrap  will  appear  in  over  30 
markets.  Large  space  new’spa- 
ner  ads  will  be  featured.  The 
Bourbon  DeLuxe  blend  holiday 
ore-wrap  will  also  be  featured 
in  large  space  newspaper  ads. 

Hermitage  whiskey  gift  pre¬ 
wrap  is  scheduled  to  receive 
special  emphasis  this  year.  In 
addit'on  to  a  heavy  consumer 
newspaper  schedule,  24  sheet 
posting  and  full-color  tiade  in¬ 
serts  are  planned. 

Newspapers,  outdoor  a  n  d 
trade  publications  constitute  the 
schedule  for  Bond  &  Lillard 
Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon  and 
the  Blended  Whisky  line. 

Holland  House  cocktail  mixes 
will  feature  ads  focusing  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  “new  bottle,”  with 
a  schedule  in  five  magazines. 

Kir.schbaum  urged  retailers 
to  tie  in  and  take  advantage  of 
record  ad  expenditures  to  pro¬ 
mote  liquor  as  a  gift  for  the 
holiday  season.  He  said  that 
budgets  exceed  last  year  by  a 
sizeable  amount  and  that  the 
ma’’ket  is  now  almost  a  $9  bil¬ 
lion  one. 

The  final  three  months  of  the 
>ear  represent  the  biggest  sell¬ 
ing  opportunity  —  42  per  cent 
of  total  annual  sales  —  deserv¬ 
ing  an  all-out  gift  merchandis¬ 
ing  effort  by  retailers,  Kir.sh- 
baiim  said. 


Southerland  Retires 

Solon  Southerland,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger,  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  on  Sept. 
30  after  33  years  with  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  said  he  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  living  in  Lakeland. 


Electrical  Week 
Offers  Linage 
Gains  Chance 

National  Electrical  Week,  the 
annual  industry-wide  observ¬ 
ance  by  the  electrical  industry, 
offers  possibilities  for  additional 
advertising  linage  next  Febru¬ 
ary. 

The  national  sponsors  place 
special  emphasis  on  encourag¬ 
ing  local  Weeks,  and  Electrical 
Week  Committees  in  some  local¬ 
ities  have  regularly  co-operated 
in  developing  special  sections 
devoted  to  electricity. 

Advertising  support  has  been 
obtained  from  utilities,  contrac¬ 
tors,  distributors,  appliance  and 
other  dealers,  manufacturers  in 
plant  cities,  electrical  leagues, 
locals  of  the  International  Bro¬ 
therhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
and  various  other  sources,  in¬ 
cluding  lending  institutions’  ads 
for  home  improvement  loans. 

National  Electrical  Week 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis  re¬ 
ports  that  at  least  20  newspa¬ 
pers  had  special  sections  during 
the  1966  observance  last  Febru¬ 
ary.  Among  them  were  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Evening 
Press,  the  Lalayette  (La.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  the  Omaha  (Nebr.) 
World-Herald  and  the  Medford 
(Ore.)  Mail  Tribune.  Sections 
ranged  from  four  pages  to  the 
Globe’s  20-page  tabloid  roto 
supplement  and  a  24-page  reg¬ 
ular  tabloid  section  in  the 
Times-Dispatch. 

Planning  guides,  containing 
complete  information  for  con¬ 
ducting  local  Electrical  Week 
observances,  have  been  mailed 
to  5,500  leaders  in  the  electrical 
and  allied  industries  throughout 
the  nation.  The  guides  include 
publicity  mater’als,  advertising 
ideas  and  reproduction  proofs  of 
the  official  emblems. 

The  1967  Week,  with  “Elec¬ 
tricity  Powers  Progress”  as  its 
theme,  will  be  observed  Febru¬ 
ary  5-11.  Sponsors  are  the 
American  Home  Lighting  Insti- 
ttite,  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
International  Association  of 
Electrical  Leagues,  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Werners,  National  Association 
of  E'ectrical  Distributors,  Na¬ 
tional  Electrical  Contractors 
Association  and  National  Elec¬ 
trical  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Interested  newspapers  can  j 
obtain  planning  guides  and  \ 
other  information  from  St 
Louis  Headquarters,  National 
Electrical  Week  Committee, 
Suite  306,  407  North  Eighth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101. 
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Why  doesn't 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 
carry  comic  strips, 

crossword  puzzles,  Hollywood  gossip 
columns  or  horoscopes? 


We  figure  it's  none  of  our  business. 

We're  single-minded  at  The  Wall  biggest  stories.  Worldwide  news  Thumb  through  the  inside  of  the 

Street  Journal.  and  news  of  business  and  finance.  paper.  You'll  find  more  useful  facts 

We  just  try  to  pry  out  the  facts  Many  readers  think  "What's  News"  and  figures  than  you  can  shake  a 

about  business.  Pare  off  the  fat.  Put  all  by  itself  is  worth  the  price  headline  at.  News  of  markets, 

it  in  plain  English.  Period.  of  The  Journal.  merchandising,  corporate  actions. 

No  gimmicks.  No  razzle-dazzle.  Look  over  the  rest  of  the  front  page.  rnaterials,  taxes,  labor. 

Just  the  business  news  that  Timely,  vital  articles  that  “  ®  business— if  there  s  something 

businessmen  need.  pinpoint  the  who,  what,  when  a  businessman  ought  to  know— 

Glance  at  the  front  page  of  The  and  why  of  our  changing  economy.  ®  there. 

Journal  and  you'll  soon  see  Exclusive  Wall  Street  Journal  We're  out  to  give  oior  readers  a 

what  we  mean.  There's  a  double  write-ups  that  range  from  fads  to  head  start  in  business  every 

column  titled  "What's  News,"  a  politics  to  scientific  advances  business  day.  Con  Little  Orphan 

quick  rundown  of  the  day's  —but  all  business.  Annie  do  that? 


Just 
for  the 
SELL 
of  It 


By  Murray  liilHett 

In  weekly  meetings  of  the 
retail  sales  staff,  I  never  tried 
to  tell  a  salesman  how  to  sell.  I 
figured  they  were  all  different 
and  that  each  one  had  to  sell 
in  terms  of  his  own  personality. 
I  tried  to  help  them  develop 
their  own  way.  Of  course  some 
were  fully  developed  long  before 
I  got  them. 

Bill  Crompton  was  an  old 
timer  when  I  joined  the  New 
York  Mirror  in  1936.  Having 
once  been  retail  manager,  he 
had  the  biggest  desk  in  the 
office.  And  he  had  a  visitor’s 
chair.  Bill  handled  the  furniture 
classification  and  credit  furni¬ 
ture  stores  ran  over  two  million 
lines  in  the  Mirror. 

Bill  seldom  left  the  office  and 


rarely  took  off  his  derby  hat.  A 
short,  chunky,  round-faced  guy, 
he  looked  like  a  Thomas  Nast 
cartoon  of  a  Tammany  poli¬ 
tician.  Bill  had  two  derby  hats 
and  when  he  did  leave  the  office 
he’d  leave  one  on  his  desk  and 
wear  one.  He  wanted  people  to 
think  he  w’as  in  the  building 
somewhere  and  not  come  snoop¬ 
ing  around  his  desk. 

Linage  for  Favors 

Bill  could  demand  linage  on 
the  strength  of  favors  he  had 
done  for  people,  or  in  some  cases 
he  seemed  to  know  just  enough 
about  them  that  they  did  what 
he  suggested.  He  told  me  one 
experience.  He  had  arranged  to 
have  two  tickets  for  the  Army- 
Navy  football  game  delivered  to 
a  customer  of  his  at  a  gate  to 
the  stadium,  but  he  got  worried. 
These  tickets  were  hard  to  get, 
but  Bill  got  another  pair  and 
got  on  a  train  for  Philadelphia. 
On  the  train  he  met  a  young 
army  lieutenant  on  leave  and  his 
wife.  They  were  most  anxious 
to  see  the  game  but  had  no  hope 
they  could  get  tickets.  Bill  said 
they  should  come  along  with  him 
and  if  the  other  two  tickets  were 
delivered  as  planned,  they  could 
have  the  ones  he  had  wdth  him. 
The  other  tickets  were  delivered 
and  since  this  young  lady 
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Bell  &  Howell  Company 

1700  Shaw  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44112 


worked  for  one  of  the  major  air¬ 
lines  Bill  was  able  to  get  air 
transportation  for  his  customers 
all  during  World  War  II.  Maybe 
that  was  luck,  but  it  was  typic¬ 
ally  Bill.  Bill  could  get  anything 
and  he  was  really  interested 
only  if  it  was  impossible  for 
ev'erylx)dy  else.  And  Bill  could 
translate  that  talent  into  linage. 
*  *  * 


Market  Information 

On  the  other  hand.  Art 
Thompson  gets  clients  and  pros¬ 
pects  (even)  to  depend  on  him 
for  information.  He  gets  them 
answers  to  all  their  market,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising 
questions,  no  matter  how  much 
spade  work  he  has  to  do  to  get 
the  information.  A  lot  of  these 
people  are  too  busy  or  too  short- 
handed  to  do  the  necessary  re¬ 
search  fast  enough  to  serve 
their  needs  and  Art  does  it  for 
them.  People  learn  to  rely  on 
him  and  to  trust  him.  And  when 
he  tells  them  they  ought  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  a  particular  way  they 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  trust 
his  judgment. 

But  idea  selling  is  more  fun 
than  anything.  Louis  Tannen- 
baum,  who  is  now  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  used  to  be  advertising 
manager  of  Macy’s.  I  asked  him 
if  he  remembered  back  in  1936 
and  1937  when  he  used  to  run 
ads  in  the  Mirror  that  I  had  had 
prepared  by  our  promotion  de¬ 
partment.  He  said  yes,  so  it 
really  did  happen. 

*  *  * 


Ideas  for  Ads 

I  heard  the  other  day  about 
Dan  Gaynor,  a  most  promising 
young  man  who  died  tragically 
much  too  young.  He  sold  for  the 
Thomson  Newspapers  in  Can¬ 
ada.  He  travelled  a  lot  by  air¬ 
plane  and  his  favorite  seat  was 
close  to  the  front  where  he  could 
stretch  his  legs.  On  one  trip  he 
w'as  looking  out  at  the  engines 
on  which  he  could  see,  clearly 
inscribed,  the  instruction,  “Use 
Castrol  Only.”  This  tremendous 
testimonial  to  a  lubricant  by 
Canada’s  leading  airline  stirred 
his  hunting  instincts,  so  the 
next  time  he  was  on  the  plane  he 
carried  a  camera  and  took  a  pic¬ 
ture  from  the  window.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  was  excited  by 
this  campaign  idea  and  took  it 
promptly  to  the  client.  The 
client  didn’t  buy  it!  But  this  is 
the  kind  of  looking,  seeing  and 
thinking  that  produces  business. 

I  don’t  think  we  ought  to  be 
shy  about  suggesting  specific 
ideas — ever.  Sure,  they  may  be 
crazy,  but  sometimes  they 
aren’t. 


Bogart  Urges 
Researchers 
To  Share  Data 


Advertising  researchers  were 
urged  to  share  their  scientific 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  advertising  industry. 

Speaking  at  the  12th  annual 
conference  of  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation,  Dr.  Leo 
Bogart,  Executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising, 
A.N.P.A.,  suggested  that  this 
could  be  facilitated  by  “making 
clear  to  management  the  differ¬ 
ence  betw'een  that  aspect  of 
marketing  research  which  is  in 
the  domain  of  field  intelligence 
and  that  aspect  which  is  sci¬ 
ence.” 


1 

!»| 


Need  Scientific  Aspect 

Bogart  said  that  “every  mar¬ 
ket  survey  has  a  field  intelli¬ 
gence  aspect  which  involves 
the  company’s  vital  interests  of 
the  moment  and  which  must  be 
guarded  from  its  competitors 
like  any  other  piece  of  private 
knowledge  on  production  and 
marketing.  But  it  is  these  spe¬ 
cific  data  which  generally  have 
the  least  relevance  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  aspect  of  research,” 

“If  a  competitive  enterprise 
system  depended  on  the  absolute 
safeguarding  of  technological 
secrets,  we  would  still  be  living 
in  the  age  of  iron  and  steam," 
Bogart  added. 

Advertising  manage- 
ments  must  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  thoughtful  re-ex¬ 
amination  of  data  after  the  heat 
is  off  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
researcher’s  time  budget.  Re¬ 
searchers  have  a  responsibility 
to  publish  papers  and  to  deposit 
their  research  files  with  data 
banks  such  as  the  Roper  Center, 
or  by  turning  over  their  studies 
to  the  A.R.F.,  the  Marketing 
Science  Institute  or  university 
centers  for  further  study.  Such 
dissemination  of  scientific  data 
need  not  endanger  the  trade  ! 
secrets  of  clients,  Bogart  also  ^ 
emphasized. 

Bogart  was  the  Chairman  of 
this  session  of  the  A.R.F.  con¬ 
ference,  which  was  devoted  to 
“Budgeting  Strategy  and  Media 
Measurements.”  Papers  were 
read  by  James  0.  Peckham,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  A.  C. 
Nieksen  Company;  William  S. 
Blair,  president,  Harper-At- 
lantic  Sales,  Inc.;  Dr.  G.  Max¬ 
well  Ule,  Milwaukee  Advertis¬ 
ing  Laboratory;  Melvin  A.  Gold¬ 
berg,  vicepresident,  John  Blair 
&  Company;  and  Dr.  Peter 
Langhoff,  president,  American 
Research  Bureau.  | 
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■•  Standard  Rate  &  Data  R ept>Uui^ . N.aHel 
Automotive  Advertising  InvestmenT 


Since  1961,  investments  in  national  and  automotive  advertising  in  the  Metro  San  Jose 
Market  have  increased  67*’^.  The  San  Francisco-Oakland  Market,  once  the  giant  of 
Northern  California  Markets,  has  decreased  11%.  Vi’hat’s  happened  to  San  Francisco- 
Oakland.^  Nothing.  The  real  story  is  in  Metro  San  Jose  where  population,  income  and 
retail  sales  make  a  habit  of  setting  new  records. 

The  prosperous  San  Jose  Market  is  one  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  with  your  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars — but  don't  plan  on  covering  it  through  San  Francisco-Oakland  based 
newspapers.  Only  the  SAN  JOSE  MERCl'RY  and  NEVC’S  covers  and  sells  Northern 
(,'alifornia’s  new  giant — Metro  San  Jose. 

Special  note  to  automotive  advertisers;  During  the  first  six  months  of  l%f>,  eleven  out 
of  thirteen  domestic  car  makes  recorded  more  registrations  in  Metro  San  Jose  (Santa 
(dara  County)  than  in  San  Francisco  County.  One  popular  make  recorded  140%  more- 
registrations  alone! 


INVEST  WHERE  THE  INVESTMENT 
PAYS  OFF -METRO  SAN  JOSE- 
COVERED  EFFECTIVELY  ONLY  BY 
THE  MERCURY  AND  NEWS 


FACT;  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  leads 
Bay  Area  newspapers  in  total  linage! 


7-day  total  advertising  linage  —  8  months,  1966 


SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  and  MERCURY  NEWS . 33,800,073 


San  Francisco  Eiaminer  and  Examinor-Chronicle 


26,028,354 


^1W8W» 
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PROMOTION 

Dan  Stern  Outlines 
Department  Set-Ups 


By  George  Wilt 

About  75  promotion  managers 
from  northeast  United  States 
and  eastern  Canada  assembled 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  last  week 
for  NNPA’s  Eastern  Regional 
Conference. 

The  three-day  meeting  pro¬ 
vided  a  round-up  of  ideas  and 
how-to-do-it  sessions  on  adver¬ 
tising  presentations,  community 
service  events,  circulation  pro¬ 
motions,  editorial  promotions 
and  market  and  readership — 
plus  a  fact-packed  talk  and 
panel  on  how  to  organize  the 
department  to  carry  out  these 
objectives. 

Dan  Stern,  promotion  director 
of  -he  Scv  Joi^e  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury  and  S’  v'K  a  former  piesi- 
dent  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  and  last 
year’s  winner  of  the  Silver 
Shovel,  spoke  on  promotion  de¬ 
partment  organization. 

“Three  factors,”  he  said,  “de¬ 
termine  the  size  and  scope  of 
any  promotion  department,  and 
to  a  degree  determine  the  way 
it  is  administered.  These  factors 
are: 

1.  What  the  publisher  wants 
accomplished. 

2.  How  he  wants  it  accom¬ 
plished. 

3.  How  much  he  is  willing  to 
spend  to  accomplish  his  pur¬ 
poses. 

“The  more  clearly  the  objec¬ 
tives  are  defined,  the  better 
your  position  for  planning  to 
accomplish  them,”  he  .said. 

“The  scattered  and  diversified 
tasks  of  many  promotion  de¬ 
partments  are  also  indicative  of 
the  various  methods  and  means 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealfh 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

Invettigiite  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In. 
created  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 
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that  are  specified  to  accomplish 
them.  For  example,  on  some  pa¬ 
pers,  copy  sendee  is  a  function 
of  promotion.  On  other  papers, 
promotion  is  expected  to  be  able 
to  cover  and  report  all  its  pub¬ 
lic-service  functions  as  well  as 
those  events  on  the  paper  which 
make  news. 

“Of  course,  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  the  overall  job  very 
definitely  control  what  you  can 
or  cannot  do.  and  here  there 
can  occur  quite  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  promotion 
head  and  top  management.  Our 
tasks  may  in  part  be  determined 
by  the  competitive  situation  or 
lack  of  it  each  of  us  faces. 

I  have  elected  to  deal  with 
departments  serving  circulations 
of  from  150,000  to  just  under 
300,000.  All  of  the  papers  are 
M-E-S  operations. 

“At  the  Mercury  and  News,  I 
report  directly  to  the  publisher 
and  I  have  a  staff  of  six.  On 
most  other  papers  in  this  c^roup, 
that  staff  seems  to  vary  almost 
directly  in  proportion  to  circula¬ 
tion  duties. 

“Practically  everybody  in  our 
department  is  geared  to  do  other 
jobs  when  illness  or  vacations 
enter. 

“Our  primary  responsibilities 
are  circulation,  public  service 
and  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising  in  that  order.  Research 
can  enter  any  one  of  these  areas 
although  it  is  presently  con¬ 
cerned  with  elections  and  edi¬ 
torial  surveying  chiefly. 

“On  contest®,  everybody’s  in 
the  act;  plant  tours  are  sched¬ 
uled  by  o'’r  se'”  ei^a»'v  and  rruided 
by  as  many  of  the  staff  as 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
SINGLE-RATE  PLAN 

You  capture  this  rich,  dynamic  whole-state 
market  with  these  papers  which  sell  95% 
Wilmington/New  Castle  County  households. 

•  $10,521  Del.  EBI/hshId., 

31.6$  above  national  average 

•  $12,150  New  Castle  Co.  EBI, 

52$  above  national  average 

For  information  contact: 
NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS/WllminKtoii.  D«L 
or  Story  A  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


necessary  with  the  junior  copy- 
reader  handling  most;  special 
events  are  run  by  either  the  re¬ 
search  manager  or  myself, 
usually  me;  talks  are  given  by 
either  of  us,  again  usually  me; 
editorial  promotion — i.e.,  news 
stories  by  junior  copywriter  and 
me;  advertising  promotion — 
everybody  is  involved  on  one 
or  more  phases;  research  is  one 
area  where  we  have  no  good 
backstop,  I  can  do  a  little — very 
little — if  I  have  to;  public  serv¬ 
ice  sales  are  handled  by  our 
secretary  who  writes  up  labels, 
keeps  track  of  the  funds  and 
bookkeeps;  either  the  junior 
copywriter  or  I  do  the  ad  copy 
and  news  stories. 

“Trade  press  relations  I  han¬ 
dle  as  well  as  writing  all  po’icy 
stories.  This  is  no  chore;  I  had 
14  years  on  the  news  side.  Con¬ 
test  entries  are  done  by  the 
artists  and  myself. 

“Our  tv  and  i-adio  are  handled 
by  the  .senior  copywriter  who 
also  can  do  the  art  for  them. 
She  also  works  out  billboard  art. 
Movies — we  make  one  about 
every  four  years — is  a  job  I 
share  with  her.  In  addition  to 
the  art  for  our  promotion  ads  of 
all  types,  we  also  do  the  art 
w’ork  for  editorial — graphs,  dot¬ 
ted  lines,  touch-up,  column  head¬ 
ings,  the  works.  Special  projects 
1  ke  Christmas  cards,  gifts,  com- 
])any  matches  and  advertising 
specialties  are  jobs  for  the 
artists  and  me.” 

Stern  turned  to  an  Eastern 
setup,  that  of  Dave  Lind.sey  of 
the  Record  ( Hackensack-Ber- 
gen,  N.J.)  and  the  Patermm 
(N..J.)  Mornuiff  Call. 

’Cannot  Be  Beholden’ 

In  a  presentation  that  Dave 
made  to  his  publisher,  he  said, 

“Among  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  the  over- 
whe’ming  majority  operate  Pro¬ 
motion  as  an  autonomous  de¬ 
partment,  reporting  directly  to 
the  Publisher  or  General  Man- 
a.Ter.  Because  Promotion  seiwes 
all  departments,  it  cannot,  if  it 
s  to  be  most  effective,  be  be¬ 
holden  to  any  single  department. 
In  other  words.  Promotion  must 
be  administratively  independent 
of  the  Advertising,  Circulation, 
Editorial  and  Production  depart¬ 
ments.  If  it  is  not  independent, 
it  runs  a  hazard  of  becoming  a 
‘shuttlecock  in  the  badminton 
game’  and  thus  vastly  less  ef¬ 
fective.” 

Dave  then  outlined  objectives 
and  functions  stressing  that  the 
Promotion  Director  “should  be 
responsible  for  and  have  the  au¬ 
thority  to  conduct  all  phases  of 
all  activities  of  the  department  ” 
And  Dave  got  what  he  asked 
for. 

Currently  advertising  is  No. 
1  in  importance  followed  by  cir¬ 


culation  and  public  service  with 
some  research  and  internal  PR, 
The  list  of  their  projects,  ail  of 
which  are  prepared  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  department,  shows 
this  trend. 

On  to  the  Southwest  for  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republie  & 
Gazette.  This  department  run 
by  Bill  Shover  is  really  differ¬ 
ent,  Stern  ob.served.  Personnel  is 
included  and  it  operates  PBX  as 
a  Promotion  function — which 
might  be  a  good  idea — and  that 
also  runs  a  20-acre  ranch. 

“I  would  put  public  relations 
and  advertising  on  a  par  in  his 
operation  with  the  remainder  of 
activities  as  needed,”  Stern  said. 

Nothing  Vi'liolly  Typical  I 

“Five  papers  in  the  medium- 
size  group  are  probably  as  typi¬ 
cal  of  their  group  as  anything 
we  could  pick — but  it  is  obvious 
that  almost  nothing  in  promo¬ 
tion  is  wholly  typical.  Of  these 
five,  three  are  essentially  orien¬ 
ted  toward  advertising,  and  two 
to  circulation.  Two  of  them  also 
rank  Public  Relations  and/or 
Public  Service  high.  Three  re¬ 
port  either  to  the  publisher  or 
assistant  publisher,  two  to  the 
general  manager.  Of  the  five, 
three  have  the  budget  system, 
two  do  not.  Variation  in  duties 
is  rather  substantial,  although 
in  general  we  can  say  that  each 
department  is  responsible  for 
physically  producing  all  its  owm 
w'ork. 

“The  other  half  of  this  topic 
is  administration,  and  I  also 
asked  a  dozen  or  so  papers  to 
comment  on  this.” 

“In  my  case  on  the  Mercury 
and  News,”  Stem  said,  “we 
don’t  always  have  enough  hands 
to  do  all  that  needs  doing,  and 
I  find  myself  often  occupied 
with  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  pro¬ 
motion  along  with  my  staff.  Of 
course,  as  any  text  on  admini- 
t  rati  on  will  tell  you,  this 
shouldn’t  be.  But  in  essence 
you’re  the  slack  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  and  if  something  needs 
doing,  this  is  u.sually  the  best 
way  to  get  it  done  and  keep 
everything  else  going  at  the 
same  time.  The  administrative 
element  can  usually  stand  being 
put  aside  for  a  day  or  so.  I’m 
sure  that  many  of  you  have 
found  this  to  be  true. 

“On  the  necessity  of  getting 
into  the  act  your.self,  there  was 
near  unanimity  from  the  news¬ 
papers  I  surveyed.”  As  one  said. 
“There  is  often  a  need  to  do-it- 
yourself”.  Another  succinctly 
said  simply,  “Very”.  Remarked 
another,  “Yes,  I  write,  too”  and  j 
one,  apparently  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  off,  admitted  he  did  “when  [ 
necessary”. 

“The  budget  situation  .seems 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  mess.  Large  i 

{Continued  on  pnpe  28)  I 
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How  ordinary  beeswax 
is  helping  Abitibi  develop 
improved  web  offset 
newsprint 


A  major  criterion  of  newsprint  quality  for  web  offset  is 
the  amount  of  lint  shed  by  the  paper.  The  more  a  paper 
lints,  the  faster  the  print  quality  deteriorates.  Also,  more 
down-time  is  needed  for  blanket  washups. 

Our  research  people  have  discovered  a  way  of  meas¬ 
uring  this  amount  of  lint.  Many  techniques  were  tried, 
but  none  of  them  worked.  When  the  prospects  of  find¬ 
ing  something  that  would  release  satisfactorily  from  the 


blanket  and  separate  itself  from  the  lint  seemed  pretty 
dismal,  someone  thought  of  beeswax;  and  it  worked! 

Now,  with  this  very  precise  method  formeasuring  the 
linting  tendency  of  web  offset  newsprint,  our  scientists 
are  providing  guideposts  for  our  paper  makers  in  the 
development  of  an  improved  sheet. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Abitibi  newsprint,  research 
plays  a  vital  role.  It  always  has.  It  always  will. 


nbitib 


Youth  A  Big  Promotional  Challenge 


Indianapolis 

Newspaper  promotion  men 
were  urped  to  direct  their  crea¬ 
tive  thinking  toward  bigger  and 
better  youth  programs  by  How¬ 
ard  S.  Wilcox,  former  general 
manager  of  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Newspapers,  and  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  hidianapolia  Star 
and  .VcM's. 

Addressing  the  Central  Re¬ 
gion  Convention  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  here,  Wilcox,  who  is  now  in 
the  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising  business,  said  he  didn’t 
“know  of  a  youth  promotion 
that  is  bold  enough  or  intrigu¬ 
ing  enough  to  help  rekindle 
among  our  teenagers  the  type 
of  patriotic  thinking  and  patri¬ 
otic  effort  that  is  needed.” 

Calling  it  a  “people  problem” 
that  will  challenge  the  best  pro¬ 
motional  minds,  Wilcox  said: 

Improving  Image 

“I  wonder  what  would  hapiien 
if  the  promotional  brains  of 
America’s  newspapers  pointed 
their  thinking  on  how  to  improve 
the  image  of  America — right 
here  at  home?  I  wonder  what 
would  happen  if  a  newspaper 
program  could  be  created  which 
would  help  popularize  patriot¬ 
ism — if  more  of  our  nation’s 
newspapers  started  waving  the 
American  flag  instead  of  just 
selling  it;  if  the  youth  of  Amer¬ 
ica  were  to  realize  that  with 
every  right  there  is  a  respon¬ 
sibility;  and  that  hard  work  and 
thrift  will  never  be  replaced  by 
a  federal  subsidy?” 

Emphasizing  that  people  are 
the  problem  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  men,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  paper,  Wilcox  said: 

“If  you  can’t  properly  com¬ 
municate  with  the  people  in  your 
department  and  if  you  don’t 
understand  them — and  they  you 
— you  have  a  problem.  If  a  line 
of  communication — and  a  spirit 
of  understanding  cooperation — 
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doesn’t  exist  between  you  and 
other  department  heads  in  your 
company,  your  job  will  be  more 
difficult. 

Interest  In  People 

“If  you  don’t  have  a  genuine 
interest  in  people  and  the  will¬ 
ingness  to  listen  to  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  their  suggestions;  if 
you  don’t  take  some  of  your  own 
time  to  help  them  just  as  you 
expect  them  to  help  you,  you 
have  a  shortcoming  that  some- 

SCAN:  Eight 
Copley  Papers  to 
Carry  Magazine 

Los  Angeles 

A  prototype  of  SCAN,  week¬ 
end  magazine  for  eight  Copley 
Newspapers  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  has  been  sent  potential  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  their  agencies. 

The  24-page  tabloid  prototype 
carrying  color  on  every  page — 
and  full  color  on  page  18 — was 
printed  on  an  offset  press  re¬ 
cently  acquired  by  one  of  the 
eight  dailies. 

SCAN  will  have  a  two-fold 
mission,  announced  James  S. 
Copley,  chairman  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  publishing  the  Copley 
New.spapers  of  California  and 
Illinois,  “It  will  concentrate  on 
Southern  California  and  will  be 
a  family  magazine  with  family- 
type  features  as  well  as  articles 
on  youth,  fashion  and  sports.” 

Publication  date  has  not  been 
announced,  but  plans  for  SCAN 
have  long  been  in  the  making. 
Specialist  teams  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  every  phase  of  the 
launch.  Kenneth  D.  Zumwalt  is 
general  manager  of  the  maga¬ 
zine. 

Zumwalt  has  been  with  Copley 
Newspapers  at  San  Diego  and 
Borrego  Springs  for  the  past  10 
years.  Previously  he  was  with 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Europe. 

SCAN  will  be  represented  na¬ 
tionally  by  Nelson  Roberts  &  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.  The  magazine’s 
business  office  is  at  609  Grand 
Ave.  here. 

Editorial  content  of  the  pro¬ 
totype  edition  features  Sunday’s 
Sailor,  a  report  on  Southern 
California  boating  activities 
w'ith  seven  full-color  illustra¬ 
tions.  Fashions  are  covered  in 
a  highly-illustrated  spread.  A 
report  on  the  early  West  by 
Richard  F.  Pourade  carries  re¬ 
productions  of  old  oils. 

Cooking  with  celebrities,  two 
pages  for  teeners,  a  children’s 
coloring  corner  and  hobbies  also 
are  included  on  the  editorial 


one  else  can’t  replace.” 

He  warned  the  promotion  men 
that  labor  uprisings  and  disturb¬ 
ing  youth  movements  are  not 
only  the  concem  of  editors  but 
they  directly  or  indirectly  affect 
every  department  of  the  new.s- 
paper. 

“The  promotions  you  plan,” 
he  observed,  “have  to  be 
weighed  very  carefully  lest  you 
find  yourself  with  something 
that  hurts  rather  than  helps 
your  paper  or  your  community.” 

side.  Advertising  layouts  were 
developed  to  illustrate  spot,  full 
and  multi-color  copy  in  house¬ 
hold,  amusement,  furnishings, 
auto,  food  and  beverage  classifi¬ 
cations. 

The  prototype  was  produced 
on  the  Goss  high  speed  offset 
press  installed  at  the  Monrovia 
News-Post.  There  are  seven 
other  participants  in  the  pro¬ 
ject:  Alhambra  Post-Advocate, 
Burbank  Daily  News,  Culver 
City  Evening  Star-News,  Glen¬ 
dale  News-Press,  San  Pedro 
News-Pilot,  Soiith  Bay  Daily 
Breeze  and  Venice  Evening  Van¬ 
guard. 

• 

Full  Year  Run 
of  “Super”  Ads 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach’s  “Su¬ 
per  Beings”  campaign  for  Sea¬ 
gram  Distillers’  100  Pipers 
Scotch  Whisky  will  run  through¬ 
out  the  year  in  full-color  in 
seven  magazines  and  in  50  news¬ 
papers.  1500  and  925-line  black 
and  white  insertions  will  be 
used. 

The  first  ad,  which  appeared 
in  September,  featured  a  Super- 
Cowboy.  November’s  ad  is 
themed  the  “Super-Star”  and  it 
shows  a  photograph  of  a  foot¬ 
ball  player  combining  the  face 
of  Y.  A.  Tittle,  the  shoulders  of 
Pudge  Hefflefinger,  the  hips  of 
Red  Grange,  the  knees  of  Mar¬ 
ion  Motley  and  the  feet  of  Jim 
Thorpe. 

Other  super  beings  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  future  months. 

• 

Ex-Reporter  Moves  Up 

Jack  R.  McNamara,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Pittsburg 
Press,  has  been  promoted  to 
copy  group  supervi.sor  at  Ketch- 
urn,  MacLeod  &  Grove  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
agency  in  Pittsburgh. 

• 

Expo  ’67  Seolioii 

Montreal 

A  preview  of  Expo  ’67  pavil¬ 
ions  was  publi.shed  by  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Star  on  September  30  in  a 
44-page  tabloid  section. 


NNPA  Presents 
Plaque  to  Wilt 

A  citation  in  recognition  of 
.services  and  counsel  to  the  .Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  has  been  awarded 
to  George  Wilt,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER,  by  the  Eastern  Re¬ 
gional  of  NNPA.  The  bronze 
and  walnut  plaque  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  regional  confer¬ 
ence  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

Outgoing  president  Frank 
Timmons,  promotion  manager 
for  Dow  Jones  Publications, 
.said  of  Wilt,  “It’s  high  time  we 
showed  him  our  appreciation  for 
the  help  he  has  given  us.” 

Wilt  joined  the  E&P  staff  in 
1955  as  promotion  manager  and 
was  named  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  in  1965.  Previously,  he 
served  14  years  on  the  promo¬ 
tion  staff  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger  in  1936. 

Dan  Stern 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

papers  and  most  of  the  mediums 
operate  under  some  kind  of 
budget.  Most  of  the  smaller  ones 
do  not.  In  our  discussion  group 
of  medium  and  large  papers, 
75%  are  on  budgets. 

About  half  of  these  on  an  an¬ 
nual  budget  basis,  the  other  half 
go  all  over  the  lot.  One  rechecks 
monthly  if  it  is  over  budget,  two 
others  budget  semi-annually  and 
another  quarterly.  One  said  he 
dealt  with  116  separate  budget 
items,  which  must  be  some  kind 
of  a  record.  .  .  . 

“It  is  often  said  that  promo¬ 
tion  executives,  since  they  are 
basically  creative  people,  make 
poor  administrators  and  have  no 
regard  for  a  buck.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  more  than  a  sweep¬ 
ing  generality.  It  is  probably 
true  in  some  cases,  untrue  in 
others.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
what  often  happens  is  that  the 
promotion  executive  is  not  given 
the  opportunity  to  display  his 
administrative  skills  to  the  best 
advantage.  Many  have  gone  on 
to  show  they  are  top-notch  bus¬ 
iness  or  general  managers  and 
in  a  few  cases,  publishers. 

“Because  of  the  semi-crisis 
type  of  operation  we  are  fre¬ 
quently  forced  into,  waste  can 
and  does  occur,  but  our  pub¬ 
lishers  should  look  at  the  why 
it  happened  as  well  as  to  the 
what.” 

“To  paraphrase  a  current  mo¬ 
tor  company  slogan,”  Stem  con¬ 
cluded,  “Promotion  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  must  be  built  in,  not  just 
added  on”. 
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sell  DENVER  / 


^  The  agricultural  and  livestock  industry’s  cash  farm 
income  added  $534  million  to  Colorado’s  wealth  in 
1965.  Denver  is  the  “big  city’’  shopping  center  for 
prosperous  farm  families. 


^  Tho  IKmiv  or 


The  Yoiee  of  The  Koeliif  3iountuin  Empire 


Editor  and  Publisher:  Palmer  Hoyt  *  Represented  nationolly  by:  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


proceedings  contributes  to  ‘the  Combination 

^  XmeVyJJ-rVi  t/J.XJ.0  efficiency  and  integrity  of  the 

criminal  process  and  the  mo-  in 

T  T  _ * _ _ _  ment  we  permit  other  than  such 

UplldCl  m  ATlZOUft  disclosure  we  are  heading  ^  ^ 

J/  towai'd  the  complete  and  un-  /^| 

„  .  .  ,  ■  .  ^1  penetrable  secrecy  reminiscent  ®  J-XCl.  ▼  i  dlwfC/X 

PHOENIX,  Ariz.  conms  claiming  there  was  in-  ^  A 

An  attempt  by  a  Maricopa  sufficient  evidence  to  proceed  to  '  Pittsburg,  Kans. 

County  Superior  Court  judge  to  trial.  ...  Justice  Bernstein  said  that  in  An  expanded  newspaper  with 

prevent  publication  of  an  open  Fearing  that  the  prospective  ^vhere  publicity  tends  to  a  new  ajipearance  will  roll  off 

court  proceedmg  has  been  for-  jui-y  might  be  prejudiced  by  the  violate  a  defendant’s*  right  to  a  the  Pittsburg  Publishing  Co. 

mally  rebuffed  by  the  Arizona  publication  of  a  news  account  of  American  remedy  presses  Nov.  1,  Ken  Bronson, 

Supreme  Court.  the  hi^eas  corpus  earing,  and  through  a  “post-conviction  editor  and  general  manager. 

In  an  unanimous  ruling  re-  also  obviously  influenced  by  the  which  provides  for  has  announced, 

affirming  the  freedom  of  the  furor  over  free  press  and  fair  through  appeal  to  The  newspaper  will  be  pub- 

press  and  the  public’s  right  to  trial  stemming  from  the  War-  iished  under  the  masthead,  the 

know,  the  high  court  held  that  ren  Commission  Report,  Judge  American  tradition  of  jurispru-  ritt.bun,  Headlight-Sun,  and 

Judge  E.  R.  Thurman  erred  in  Thurman  issued  this  decree  “pre-trial”  will  be  published  seven  days  a 


Combination 
Results  in 
7-Day  Paper 

Pittsburg,  Kans. 
An  expanded  newspaper  with 


attempting  to  prohibit  the  from  the  bench:  contempt  remedy  used  in  Eng- 

Amojim  Republic  and  the  P hoe-  ‘We  have  here  a  man  who  is  dragging  the 

ntx  Gazette  from  reporting  a  going  to  be  tried  for  homicide,  ^g.vspapers  before  the  courts.” 
habeas  corpus  pre-trial  proceed-  The  County  Attorney  is  going  ^ 

ing  in  a  murder  case.  to  ask  for  the  death  penalty.  I 

Chief  Justice  Fred  C.  Struck-  don’t  want  the  newspapers  to  |Ji||  Sells 

meyer  Jr.,  in  a  majority  opinion,  publish  what  happened  here  this  -i 

declared:  morning.  .Missouri  Daily 

“The  restraint  imposed  by  the  selected  this  The  Lexington  (Mo.)  Adver- 


contempt  remedy  used  in  Eng-  week  for  morning  delivery, 
land  and  “avoids  dragging  the  “The  consolidation  will  result 


in  one  greatly  improved  news¬ 
paper  which  we  feel  the  people 
of  Southeast  Kansas  and  Pitts¬ 
burg  will  like,”  Bronson  said. 

“With  both  our  morning  and 
evening  pajiers  showing  sizeable 
growth  in  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  w'ithin  the  past  two 


“The  restraint  imposed  by  the  J^^on'It^  The  Lexington  (Mo.)  Aduer-  ..^owth  1,' eirculation%nd  aT 

trial  court  in  thjs  case  strikes  ^^^^is  maiter  i^nresented  daily  newspa-  vertising  within  the  past  two 

at  the  very  foundation  of  free-  matter  is  presented  pgr  m  Lafayette  County,  has  ^  ,  ..  ,rPonlP  of 

dom  of  the  press  by  subjecting  the  presence  of  anyone  out-  been  sold  by  Howard  Hill,  pub- 

it  to  censorship  by  the  judici-  •‘"df,  I  will  flnd  that  individual  Hsber  of  the  newspaper  since  /  ^  newspaper  which 

»  or  individual  of  the  press  in  con-  Anril  of  1961  truly  warn  a  newspaper  wnicn 

tempt  of  this  court.”  Principal  purchasers  of  the  1  ample  coverage 

Contempt  Citation  Voided  .  naner  are  Tamp<?  V  Shannon  loc'al,  aiea,  national  and  in- 

.Stories  Published  paper  aie  James  v.  anannon,  caij 


Present  subscribers  to  the 
Headlight  w'ill  receive  the  new 
Sunday  Headlight-Sun,  which 


Contempt  Citation  Voided  .  naner  are  Tamp<?  V  Shannon  local,  area,  national  and  in- 

■Stories  Published  James  Shannon,  tg^national  news,”  he  said. 

The  ruling  came  as  the  court  ,  ■  .  .  dr-»  and  Claude  H.  Hinton.  Hill  Present  subscribers  to  the 

made  permanent  a  writ  of  pro-  beii^  coy-  will  continue  to  publish  the  Headlight  will  receive  the  new 

hibition  preventing  Judge  Thur-  ®^^d  by  Bill  Prime,  a  Gazette  Richmo'nd  (Mo.)  News.  Sunday  Headlight-Sun,  which 

man  from  conducting  a  con-  Reporter.  Disregarding  the  ju-  The  new  owners  have  pub-  fbev  ^  ^ 

tempt  hearing  against  the  news-  dicial  threat,  the  Gazette,  an  Iished  the  Lexington  Shopper  for  ^  ,  gubscribers  to  the 

papers  for  disregarding  his  afternoon  newspaper,  published  nearly  three  years.  Both  for-  S\vni  reedve  a  Mondw 

order  suppressing  the  news.  of  the  hearing  and  merly  were  associated  with  the  ^ornii^^  paper  which  th^  have 

V  ri,-  c  ruo,.!...  r-  judges  muzzle  order  that  Advertising-News  and  have  moi ning  paper  wnicn  tney  nave 

?n  J  many  years  in  the  editing,  received  in  the  past. 

ion,  pointed  out  that  the  U.S.  day,  the  Republic,  a  advertising  publishing  and  >’o  Price  Hike 

Constitution’s  First  Amendment  newspaper,  also  pub-  pun  ing  e  s.  There  will  be  no  increase  of 

prohibits  prior  restraints  on  the  l^^hed  the  story.  Shannon  will  general  man-  ^dl  be  no  increase  of 

publication  of  news,  except  in  Judge  Thurman  summoned  ager  and  managing  editor,  and  sub.scr  ption  p  r  ^ 

limited  circumstances  where  repre.sentatives  of  both  newspa-  Hinton  will  be  advertising  man-  said,  despite  the  additional  pa 

there  is  a  “clear  and  nresent  pers  into  court  and  ordered  them  ager.  per  eacn  weex.  ,  . 

danger”  that  a  jurv’s  verdict  to  show  cause  why  they  should  Additionally,  Shannon  will  be  The  editor  pointed  out  that 


might  be  influenced.  ^  dent  of  the  Lexington  Adver-  ried  separate  mastheads,  the 

Wrote  Justice  Bernstein:  “By  Highlights  of  the  opinions  by  tige^.^ews,  Inc.  Secretary  of  advertising  and  editorial  con 
placing  limitations  on  the  courts  the  Supreme  (^ourt  included:  corporation  will  be  Glenn  tent  has  been  virtually  the 

power  to  hold  newspapers  m  •  “The  words  of  the  Arizona  .^^bo  has  been  associated  same  in  both  papers.  Advertis- 

contempt,  we  are  suppm^ting  not  Constitution  are  too  plain  for  ^jth  the  Advertiser-News  since  ing  was  sold  on  a  combination 
only  our  historical  traditions  of  equivocation  The  right  of  every  1941  gayn-g  ^Iso  will  be  a  stock-  basis. 

fre^om  of  the  press  as  em-  person  to  freely  speak,  write  bolder,  and  all  three  men  will  The  Famifi/ WccfcZj/ will  make 
^led  in  the  First  Amendment,  and  publish  may  not  be  imited,  g^^ve  as  directors  of  the  corpor-  its  appearance  in  the  Sunday 
but  are  also  averting  judicial  but  such  a  person  may  be  held  ^tion.  editions  of  the  Headlight-Sun 

encroachment  upon  the  founda-  accountable  for  an  abuse  of  that  ,  xt.,,  p 

tion  of  the  entire  Bill  of  Rights  right.” 

..  •  Baton  Rouge  Stale-Timcs  Ck  cStfS 


not  be  cited  for  contempt. 


president  and  Hinton  vice-presi- 


per  each  week. 

The  editor  pointed  out  that 
despite  the  fact  the  papers  car 


Murder  Case 


tions.  The  manner  in  which  jus-  ^ ^ 
tice  IS  administered  does  not 


as  news  editor  of  the  Headlight 
Sun.  He  has  been  on  the  staff 


The  legal  scrimmage  between  have  any  private  aspects.  To  CHICAGO  1,  h  ju  a  Wam 

Judge  Thurman  and  the  Repub-  permit  a  hearing  held  in  open  The  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-  ®  ^  f f  fh. 

lie  and  Gazette,  published  by  court  to  be  kept  secret,  the  or-  Times  won  the  National  Safety  L  r  'tnl 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  started  in  der  of  secrecy  being  based  en-  Council’s  public  service  award  “  (Kans.)  Uaily  Lapi 

this  manner:  tirely  on  defendant’s  request,  for  distinguished  service  by  a  Independence  (Mo.) 

On  Dec.  6,  1965,  the  first-de-  would  take  from  the  public  its  newspaper,  press  association,  or 

gree  murder  jury  trial  of  Donald  right  to  be  informed  of  a  pro-  syndicate  in  the  council’s  acci-  The  two  Pittsburg  papers  are 

Chambers,  accused  of  slaying  a  ceeding  to  which  it  is  an  in-  dent  prevention  contest.  Stauffer  Publications  newspa- 

Phoenix  merchant  during  a  rob-  terested  party.”  Ivan  Robinson  of  the  Hartford 

bery,  was  scheduled  to  start  in  •  “The  courts,  like  other  in-  (Conn.)  Times  won  the  individ-  The  Sun  has  printed  mom- 
Judge  Thurman’s  courtroom,  stitutions  of  democratic  govern-  ual  distinguished  service  award  ings  except  Monday  and  the 

Just  prior  to  the  selection  of  the  ment,  have  neither  right  nor  and  the  cartoonist  award  went  Headlight  was  printed  evenings 

jury.  Chamber’s  attorney  filed  a  authority  to  suppress  disclosure  to  Bill  Canfield,  Newark  (N.J.)  except  Sunday  prior  to  the  con- 

petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  of  proceedings  before  them.”  News.  .solidation. 
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When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 

Goss  service  stays  awake  to  your  needs 
all  day...and  all  night. 


When  you  buy  a  press  from  Goss,  the  sale  doesn’t  end 
with  installation.  In  fact,  Goss  service  is  just  beginning 
dvuing  that  vital  start-up  period. 

To  make  sure  every  edition  will  reach  your  readers, 
Goss  maintains  a  service  department  no  other  manu¬ 
facturer  can  match.  A  24-hour-a-day,  seven-day-a- 
week  service  department.  Goss  service  supervisors  can 
be  reached  by  “hot  lines”  in  their  offices  and  homes. 
So,  there’s  never  a  time,  never  a  place,  Goss  service 
isn’t  available.  For  prompt  action  on  parts  from  stock, 
or  even  on  special  parts,  you  can  call  Goss  any  time. 

And,  if  the  time  comes  when  you  need  on-the-spot 
troubleshooting,  you’ll  want  one  of  Goss’  field  service¬ 
men.  They’re  skilled  engineers,  machinists,  former 
pressmen  and  printers  (and  there  are  more  than  100 
of  them).  Their  know-how  and  cooperative  approach 


have  helped  newspapers  large  and  small  in  every  state 
in  this  land.  So  wherever  you  are,  border-to-border, 
coast-to-coast,  you  can  rest  assured  that  Goss’  24-hour 
service  is  at  your  service. 

Chances  are  excellent  you’ll  seldom  have  need  for 
Goss  service.  But  we  thought  you’d  like  to  know  about 
its  full-time  availability  anyway.  The  Goss  Company, 
5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650.  Telephone:’ 
242-3300.  Area  Code  312. 

THE  GOSS  COMPANY 


MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INCORPORATED 


Our  new  card  programmer 
clears  the  way  for 
circulation  department 
automation 


...and  it  can 
save  you  a 

bundle 
right  now! 


Cutler-Hammer's  new 
System  255  stacker  card 
programmer  was  field-proved 
at  one  of  the  Midwest's 
leading  newspapers. 


Cutler-Hammer’s  new  System  255  counter-stacker 
card  programmer  has  sailed  through  its  exhaustive 
field  tests.  Complete  automation  of  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  operations  lies  just  ahead. 

Operating  from  punched  cards,  the  new  program¬ 
mer  automatically  directs  preparation  and  labelling 
of  odd-count  bundles  at  press-running  speeds.  It  is 
adaptable  to  all  Cutler-Hammer  stackers  now  in  use. 

Newspapers  using  computers  can  quickly  take  full 
advantage  of  stacker  card-programming.  Latest  cir¬ 
culation  data  and  master  programs  are  stored  in  com¬ 
puter  memory.  Programmer  cards  are  run-off  just 
before  press  time.  The  same  master  data  is  available 
to  prepare  draw  sheets,  for  invoicing,  and  to  develop 
statistical  data,  such  as  for  ABC. 

Newspapers  without  access  to  computers  can  em¬ 
ploy  stacker  card-programming  using  conventional 
tabulating  equipment.  The  option  to  automate  fully 
can  be  exercised  later. 

Either  way,  Cutler-Hammer’s  stacker  card 
programmer  pays  off  right  away.  Label  preparation 
is  eliminated — the  same  card  that  directs  the  odd- 
bundle  count  becomes  the  bundle  label.  Manual 
counting  is  eliminated — cutting  labor  costs  and 
speeding  operations  all  along  the  line. 

Development  of  the  first  stacker  card  programmer 
is  another  confirmation  of  Cutler-Hammer’s  position 
as  number-one  systems  supplier  to  the  newspaper 
field.  Your  Cutler-Hammer  Newspaper  Industry  Sales 
Engineer  has  all  the  facts.  Ask  him  today. 

CUTLER'HAMMER  | 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 
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Eybersi  Heads  Truth 
Operations  Division 

Formatioii  of  an  operations 
division  to  coordinate  mechan¬ 
ical  and  maintenance  activities 
within  the  Truth  Publishing 
Company  which  publishes  the 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth,  has  been 
announced  by  Paul  C.  Brines, 
executive  vice  president. 

Edwin  E.  Eybers,  named  op¬ 
erations  manager,  heads  the  new 
division.  He  is  responsible  for 
the  mechanical  departments  of 
the  Truth  and  will  work  with 
Richard  P.  Williams,  Truth 
business  manager,  in  the  overall 
maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  Communicana  Building. 

James  P.  McXeile,  as.sociate 
publisher  of  the  Truth,  said  that 
the  operations  division  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  newspaper  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  technical  research 
and  development  in  mechanical 
areas. 

Eybers  will  be  assisted  in  the 
daily  operation  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  departments  by  Harry  B. 
Thomas  who  has  been  promoted 
to  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Truth.  Thomas  was  fore¬ 
man  of  the  composing  room.  The 
new  division  includes  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  the  press-stereo- 
tyi)e  department,  the  engraving 
department  and  the  newspaper 
dispatch  system. 

• 

Farley  to  Run  Field 
Enterprises  N.Y.  Office 

Chicago 

Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  will 
shortly  establish  an  office  in 
New  York  with  Edward  I.  Far¬ 
ley  as  director  of  financial  and 
investment  .services. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Farley 
will  continue  as  financial  advisor 
to  Marshall  Field.  He  joined 
Field  Enterprises  in  1960  and 
was  elected  a  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  1964.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  corporation,  member  of 
its  executive  committee,  and 
trustee  of  the  trust  established 
by  Marshall  Field  III  in  1952 
which  controls  the  Enterprises 
group  of  companies. 


Arthir  H.  Rogokf — named 
financial  editor  of  the  Fairchild 
Publications  Inc.  from  etlitor  for 
aerospace  industry  companies 
with  D.M.S.  Inc.,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

* 

Ji.M  Arledge — joins  staff  of 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise 
and  Journal  as  outdoors  editor, 
writing  a  column,  “Trails  and 
T  rout.” 

*  *  * 

Christopher  Pett-Ridge — to 
general  assignment  reporter  for 
the  Cleveland  (0.)  Plain  Dealer, 
from  staff  of  the  Hertfordshire 
(England)  Express. 

«  ♦  « 

Rosa  Matesky — named  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Farmington 
Valley  (Conn.)  Herald,  succeed¬ 
ing  Hale  Pratt  who  resigned  to 
resume  graduate  study. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  0.  Bailey  —  resigned 
from  staff  of  Charles  Brunelle 
Co.,  Hartford  ad  agency,  to  re¬ 
join  city  staff  of  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 

«  «  « 

Joan  Chatfield-Taylor,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  named 
“Fashion  Editor  of  the  Year”  by 
the  West  Coast  Salesmen’s  A.s- 
sociation. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

William  Stegall — from  pro¬ 
motion  manager  to  asistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Redondo 
(Calif.)  South  Bay  Breeze,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Don  Byrne  who  joined 
the  Sacramento  Union  staff. 

*  *  * 

Carl  F.  Tossey,  former  copy 
editor,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette  —  named  editor, 
University  of  Colorado  Publica¬ 
tions  Service. 

*  *  * 

Barbara  Steward — named  di¬ 
rector  of  communications.  Film- 
ex  Inc.,  N.Y.  Formerly  account 
exec  and  publicist  for  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Walsh  Inc. 
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news-people 


Aikens 


Robinson 


Rosenthal 


CHARLES  T.  AIKENS  II  is  the  new  president  of  Nittany  Printing 
and  Publishing  Co.  of  State  College,  Pa.,  and  publisher  of  the  Centre 
Daily  Times.  He  succeeds  his  father,  Claude  G.  Aikens,  who  died 
July  23.  Aikens  will  continue  as  treasurer  of  the  firm. 

LOUIS  ROBINSON,  recently  named  advertising  director  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Sun,  is  also  teaching  advertising  at  evening  ses¬ 
sions  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Robinson  was  on  the  ad  staffs 
of  the  Washington  Star  and  Washington  Daily  News  before  joining 
the  Virginia  paper. 

BERNARD  D.  ROSENTHAL,  an  assistant  manager  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times  for  three  years,  was  named  manager  of  administrative  and 
sales  services  for  the  ad  departments  of  both  papers.  He  will  be 
responsible  to  John  L.  Richards,  the  newly-appointed  director  of  ad 
sales. 


Arthur  Lamb  —  succeeds 
James  Grayhon,  retiring  as 
press  services  division  manager 
for  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey. 
Grayhon  will  continue  as  public 
relations  consultant.  Hugh 
Jencks,  onetime  UPI  corres¬ 
pondent — named  to  newly-crea¬ 
ted  post  of  press  representative, 
Washington,  for  Standard  Oil. 

*  *  * 

Mirl  Crosby,  executive  vice- 
president  and  assitant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Troy  (Ala.) 
Messenger  —  named  publisher. 
Mike  Boisclair — named  general 
manager  from  business  man¬ 
ager. 

4t  ♦  ♦ 

Al  Bluii.m  —  from  executive 
news  editor,  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Evening  Tribune,  to  foreign 
desk,  Los  Angeles  Times.  Leo 
Bowler — from  science  writer  to 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Tribune. 

• 

Over  Appointed 
Pioneer  President 

Oak  Park,  Ill. 

W.  Newton  Burdick  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Pioneer 
Publishing  Co.,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  William  H. 
Over  as  president  of  Pioneer 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  subsidiary  of 
the  publishing  company. 

Over,  41,  will  head  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  Pioneer’s  19  weekly 
newspapers  and  two  shoppers  in 
Cook,  Lake  and  DuPage  coun¬ 
ties,  Ill. 


Larry  T.  Filer,  a  former 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Jour¬ 
nal  reporter — now  in  the  Public 
Relations  Division  of  Rumrill- 
Hoyt  Inc.,  Rochester  advertising 
agency. 

*  *  * 

Jack  O’Dwyer,  former  adver¬ 
tising  news  columnist  of  the 
New  York  Journal  American — 
named  editor  of  Ad  Daily,  New 
York  advertising  business  news¬ 
letter. 

*  *  * 

Ansel  E.  Talbert,  a  former 
aviation  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune — now  managing 
editor  of  Air  Transport  World, 
Washington. 

*  *  * 

Philip  N.  Schuyler,  former 
Editor  &  Publisher  staff  writer 
— now  on  the  staff  of  Travel 
Agent  magazine. 

*  *  « 

Lloyd  Stackhouse — elected 
president  of  Seattle  Professional 
Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

»  «  « 

Roy  DeCrane,  assistant  city 
editor,  Cleveland  (0.)  Press — 
named  business  editor.  Don 
Silver — to  assistant  city  editor 
from  financial  editor.  DiCK 
Pergler — promoted  to  financial 
editor. 

*  *  « 

Robert  L.  Hagerman,  re¬ 
porter-photographer,  Benning¬ 
ton  (Vt.)  Daily  Banner — named 
press  officer  for  Richard  A. 
Snelling,  Republican  candidate 
for  governor  of  Vermont. 
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in  the  news 


Shanke  Appointed  AP 
Scandinavian  Chief 


Rosenberg  Moore  Anderson 


MORRIS  W.  ROSENBERG,  Associated  Press  chief  of  bureau  at 
Mexico  City,  has  been  named  to  head  the  news  service's  Paris 
bureau.  He  succeeds  to  the  post  held  by  Richard  O'Malley  who  was 
recently  named  chief  of  the  AP  bureau  at  Frankfort.  Rosenberg  has 
been  in  charge  of  AP  news  operations  in  Mexico,  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean  area. 

TOM  W.  MOORE,  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  since  Jan.  I, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  managing  editor,  Moore  has  been  a 
copy  reader,  makeup  editor,  and  news  editor. 

WILLIAM  F.  ANDERSON,  a  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  staffer  since  1961,  has  been  named  day  city  editor 
of  the  Tribune.  He  covered  general  assignments  and  politics  before 
his  transfer  to  Washington. 


Michael  DeCal  —  former 
managing  editor  of  the  San 
Clemente  (Calif.)  Sun-Post — 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Chula  Vista  Star-Neivs,  succeed¬ 
ing  Lee  Chilson  who  joins  the 
staff  of  the  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune. 

«  *  * 

Laurent  Leduc,  advertising 
director  of  Montreal  weekly  Le 
Petit  Jo2imal — named  vicepresi- 
dent  of  marketing. 

*  x>  e 

Dory  Thacker,  former  staffer 
of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Times 
and  Vancouver  Sun — named  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

*  *  * 

Romeo  Fournier,  general 
manager  of  the  Amesbury 
(Mass.)  News — elected  director 
of  the  Amesbury  Daily  News 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  News, 
Ipswich  Chronicle  and  the  Ham- 
ilton-Wenham  Chronicle. 

e  *  * 

Al  Zack,  former  courthouse 
reporter  for  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Republic — named  sports  editor, 
Walla  Walla  Union  Bulletin, 
succeeding  Jack  Richards  who 
moves  to  Yakima  Republic  as  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor. 

*  x>  * 

David  Johnston — to  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  Milford  (Conn.)  Citizen 
from  wire  editor,  Waterbury 
Republican. 

m  *  m 

Martha  Moraghan — named 
news  assistant  at  New  York 
Times  from  program  assistant. 


New  Opportunities  for  Water¬ 
bury  (Conn.)  Inc. 

*  ♦  * 

Benjamin  M.  Collins,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor,  St.  Johns- 
bury  (Vt.)  Caladonian-Record, 
and  reporter  for  the  Burlington 
Free  Press — appointed  secretary 
of  civil  and  military  affairs  for 
the  state  of  Vermont. 

«  *  * 

Hugh  Brown — named  editor¬ 
ial  consultant  of  the  Duane  Hag- 
adone  Division  of  Scripps  Lea¬ 
gue  Newspapers  from  Portland, 
Ore.  UPI  office.  Zan  Stark 
succeeds  him  at  Portland. 

*  *  * 

William  J.  Perkinson,  sci¬ 
ence  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  and  Nixon  Smi¬ 
ley,  science  writer  for  Miami 
Herald — touring  Antarctica  to 
report  on  Operation  Deepfreeze 
’67. 

Marsh  Wins  Award 

Topeka.  Kans. 

Ralph  Marsh,  assistant  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Topeka 
Capital-Journal,  received  the 
1966  bar-press  award  of  the 
Kansas  Bar  Assn,  at  its  annual 
meeting,  Oct.  7,  in  Wichita. 

Marsh’s  series  on  the  portion 
of  the  state  juvenile  code  later 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Kansas  Supreme  Court  was  the 
winning  entry  from  a  group  of 
articles  submitted  by  newspa¬ 
pers  from  all  over  the  state. 

The  award  carries  a  $250 
cash  award  and  a  plaque. 


Lanny  J.  Larson — succeeds 
James  C.  Lagier  who  resigned 
as  AP  correspondent  in  Fresno, 
Calif. 

*  *  * 

Stephe.n  M.  Williams  — 
named  city  editor,  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph,  replacing  Ray  Herst 
who  continues  as  editor  of  the 
weekly  Leisuretime  Magazine 
supplement. 

«  *  * 

William  R.  Heath — promot¬ 
ed  to  city  editor  from  editorial 
staff  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily 
News,  succeeding  Joseph  P. 
Kobylka  who  will  direct  alumni 
affairs  at  Beloit  College. 

«  * 

William  J.  Neely — appointed 
public  relations  representative 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  Humble 
Oil  &  Refining  Co.  He  is  former 
editor  of  Hinton  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
News. 

*  4>  * 

Dempsey  Kite — named  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  new  Pull¬ 
man  (Wash.)  News-Review 
from  staff  of  its  sister  publica¬ 
tion,  the  Moscow  Idahonian. 

*  * 

Raymond  F.  Welch,  former 
ad  manager.  West  Hartford 
(Conn.)  News — to  account  exec¬ 
utive,  Quinn  &  Johnson  Inc., 
Boston. 

*  *  * 

Andre  Lecompte  —  promoted 
to  editor-in-chief  of  Journal  de 
Montreal  and  exec,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Peladeau  Publications. 

*  « 

Bill  Kearns — appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Goderich  (Ont.)  Sig¬ 
nal-Star,  succeeding  M.  E.  Cow¬ 
ley. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  T.  Coxe,  UPI  chief 
operator  for  Denver  bureau — 
retired  Oct.  1  after  39  years 
with  the  wire  service. 


Edwin  A.  Shanke  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  Scandinavian 
services  for  the  Associated 
Press.  He  succeeds  Brack  G. 
Curry,  who  will  become  super¬ 
visor  of  the  World  Services 
staff  in  Washington. 

As  chief  of  Scandinavian 
seiwices,  Shanke,  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Associated  Press 
operations  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark  and  Finland,  with 
headquarters  at  Stockholm.  He 
has  been  based  in  London  since 
1942. 

The  Washington  assignment 
will  return  Curry  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital  after  an  absence 
of  18  years.  The  World  Services 
post  in  Washington  had  been 
held  for  the  past  21  years  by 
Alfred  E.  Wall,  who  retires 
Jan.  1,  1967. 

Officers  Elected 

The  New  York-Metropolitan 
Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association  has  elected 
the  following  officers:  Jean 
Wade,  New  York  Amsterdam 
News,  president;  Albert  D. 
Paglia,  Netv  York  Post,  vice- 
president;  and  Judith  Schwartz, 
Fairchild  Publications,  treas¬ 
urer. 


VOUR 

NCU)  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

A\AIN 

CHAS.T.  AVAIN.  INC. 
Sngineers 

441  9TUAtT  STIttT  MSTON.  MASS  Ulli.  UL  (IH)  SMO 
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PRODLCTION  FAPERIMENT 

Swedish  Incentives 
Increase  Work,  Pay 

“Our  studies  have  shown  that  wasn’t.  We  decided  to  do  a 
incentive  piecework  plans  save  study  of  newspaper  mechanical 
up  to  15  percent  in  production  departments  with  the  hope  of 
time  with  the  employes  making  improving  their  productivity, 
more  money.  Or  to  put  it  an-  “But  such  a  time  study 
other  way,  we  learned  that  in-  couldn’t  be  attempted  without 
come  could  be  raised  along  with  the  cooperation  of  the  unions, 
productivity.  More  work  with  For  a  long  period  of  time  they 


periods  of  about  10  years  each  and  more  alike  in  its  various 


time. 

“This  means  the  publishers 


parts. 

“And  there  is  a  tradition  of 


less  people  in  a  shorter  time.’ 


were  opposed  to  it. 


These  were  some  of  advan-  gradually  saw  that  unions  in 
tages  to  both  labor  and  manage-  other  industries  had  introduced 
ment  on  newspapers  experi-  piecework  incentives  and  raised 
menting  with  the  incentive  plan  their  members’  incomes, 
in  Swedish  newspaper  compos¬ 
ing  rooms,  according  to  Jan-  Unions  Relent 

Otto  Modig  who  wears  three  ..g;  j^t  or  nine  years  ago,  the 
hats  m  the  Swedish  newspaper  mechanical  unions  changed  their 

u  •  ^  ii.  o  j  stand  and  told  us  they  wouldn’t 

He  IS  chairman  of  the  Swed-  ^he  study  as  long  as  the 


ish  Newspaper  Employers’  As-  members  in  a  particular  news- 
sociation,  similar  to  the  Amen-  ^  te  let  us 

can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 


can  iNewspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation;  general  manager  of 


make  one. 

“We  held  a  meeting  of  our 


Tidningamas  Telegrambyra  a  publishing  group  and  concluded 
Sw^ish  counterpart  of  the  As-  ^be  study  would  cost  a  great 
swiat^  Press;  and  chairman  of  money  because  we  would 

the  Board  of  the  Stockholm  have  to  hire  outside  consultant 
c  ool  of  Journalism,  a  govern-  fj^ms  who  were  expert  on  work 


ment  appointment. 

He  came  to  the  United  States 
to  visit  schools  of  journalism 


studies.  To  pay  for  the  study, 
which  came  to  $300,000,  we  dou¬ 
bled  the  dues  of  our  members 


and  mechanical  unions  not  only  compromise  in  Sweden.  We  have 
have  the  ordinary  collective  a  certain  feeling  of  responsibil- 
agreements  every  second  year  ity  to  take  care  of  people.  Leg- 
or  so  but  also  a  major  collective  ally,  somebody  can  be  fired, 
agreement  every  decade  or  so.  Practically,  it  isn’t  done.  So  the 
But  each  side  abstains  from  any  workers  have  a  sense  of  security 
conflict  because  conflicts  are  for-  and  there  is  a  willingness  on  the 
bidden  for  the  10-year  period,  jiart  of  labor  to  meet  with  man- 
All  conflicts  during  this  time-  agement, 

span  are  settled  by  arbitration.’’  “There  hasn’t  been  a  major 
He  explained  that  the  unions,  strike  in  Sweden  since  1945 
in  return  for  signing  a  long-  when  the  metal  workers  went 
term  contract  not  to  strike,  are  out.  We  haven’t  had  any  major 
given  special  compensation  by  trouble  in  the  new'spaper  indus- 
management  such  as  extra  pen-  try  since  1937, 
sion  pay.  The  long-term  agree-  “So  you  can  see,  there’s  a  gen- 
ments  have  been  renewed  twice  eral  tradition  of  labor  and  man- 
since  1937  and  the  present  one  agement  in  Sweden  to  come  to 
expires  in  1970.  peaceful  solutions  without  any 

'The  long-term  agreements  so  government  inter\’ention.” 
far  have  only  been  with  the  me-  • 

chanical  unions — the  typograph¬ 
ers,  pressmen,  .stereotypers,  en-  p:*®* 

gravers  and  Wkbinders.  SNEA  *  ifiaUC 

is  close  to  agreement  with  the  , 

teamsters.  Agreements  with  F  OF  KCpOrtlll^  OD 
the  editorial  departments,  car- 

riers  and  office  Nv-^orkers’  unions  LeisUFC  ActiviticS 
are  still  m  the  future. 

“The  long-term  agreement  has  Washinotov 

worked,”  Modig  said.  “This,  of  .p^e  New  York  Times  and  the 
course,  doesn  t  mean  labor  and  p,^ii„aelphia  Inquirer  received 
management  on  Sweden  s  news-  g^^bing  awards  from  the 
papers  don  t  have  their  disagree-  Leisure,  National 

ments.  They  do.  _ _ ..f 


me  loiiK-ieim  agieeint-iii,  ..ar.  WASHINGTON 

•orked,”  Modig  said.  “This,  of  ^^e  New  York  Times  and  the 
ourse,  doesn  t  mean  labor  and  p,^ii„aelphia  Inquirer  received 
lanagement  on  Sweden  s  news-  g^^bing  awards  from  the 
apers  don  t  have  their  disagree-  Force  on  Leisure,  National 

f  Council  of  Churches,  at  the 
“But  the  long-term  agreement  Congress  for  Kecrea- 

ivoc  Knfli  GirloG  Tim<»  fn  cnivp  .  _ 


and  to  meet  with  As.sociated  ^bree  vear.s-dues  are  based 
Press  and  United  Press  Inter-  ^be  number  of  employes  in  a 
national  executives.  He  returned  member  newspaper.” 
to  Sweden  this  week.  years  ago  the  study  was 

More  Produciiviiy  .started.  Newspaper  mechanical 

departments  of  all  sizes  were 
In  an  interview,  Modig  elab-  included,  including  some  of  the 
orated  on  the  Swedish  incentive  largest  dailies  in  Stockholm  and 
pay  plan  for  piecew'ork.  Malmo.  It  was  determined  where 

“A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  savings  could  be  made  by  put- 
feeling  among  the  publishers,”  ting  in  incentive  plans, 
he  explained,  “that  productivity  “But  the  unions  wouldn’t  lose 
in  mechanical  rooms  was  not  big  any  jobs,”  Modig  pointed  out. 
enough;  that  it  only  appeared  to  They  are  in  a  strong  bargaining 


gives  both  sides  time  to  solve  p^^bs,  here  Oct.  10. 

these  disagreements  -  much  p^e  committee  on  selection 
more  than  the  usual  two  years.  p.  charlesworth. 

Public  In^tillltioll  president,  American  Academy  of 

Political  and  Social  Science;  Dr. 

He  credits  two  men  with  be-  Lawrence  Shum,  director,  Cen- 
ing  in.strumental  in  fostering  the  Lei.sure  Resources  Pe- 

long-term  arbitration  agreement  velopment.  University  of  Wis- 
idea  in  1937  Sten  Dehlgp*en,  ponsin;  and  Professor  Reynold 
then  chairman  of  SNEA,  and  Carlson,  Department  of  Recrea- 
Sigvard  Cruse,  then  president  of  Parks  Administration, 

the  Swedish  Typottraphical  Indiana  University. 

Union.  The  awnrH  wns  Ihp 


Public  In^tilutioll 


Typoffraphical 


Indiana  University. 

The  award  was  made  to  the 


in  mechanical  rooms  was  not  big  any  jobs,”  Modig  pointed  out.  “One  of  the  reasons  it  works,”  Times  for  the  quality  and  vari- 
enough;  that  it  only  appeared  to  They  are  in  a  strong  bargaining  Modig  went  on,  “is  that  both  .  substantive  news  report- 

get  going  well  just  before  dead-  position  because  of  the  demand  sides  regard  newspapers  as  a  ^be  widest  range  of  in- 

,  -c  .u  .  mechanical  depart-  public  institution  It  is  very  de-  for  the  competence 

We  asked  ourselves  if  that  ment  labor  in  Sweden.  There  s  sirable  to  have  labor  peace  for  .  ^be  criticism  bv  the  Times. 


for  skilled  mechanical  depart- 
“We  asked  ourselves  if  that  ment  labor  in  Sweden.  There’s 
was  right  and  concluded  it  a  shortage  of  such  labor  in  our 

country. 

“As  for  Swedish  newspapers, 
such  production  savings  are  ab- 
solutely  necessary  to  sunrive.” 

TUE  nilinif  ua«»iA  Modig  emphasized  that  the 

TnC  QUIUlv  MAulv  piecework  study  up  to  now  has 

niAfiipp  CFAI  EQ  completed  its  initial  stage 

rlwIUnC  dwnkClf  and  hasn’t  gone  out  of  the  re- 

The  Linkrule  picture  scaler  is  a  search  phase.  “The  difficult 

sturdy  all-metal  stretchable  link-  thing,”  he  said,  “will  be  how  to 

age  that  is  marked  like  a  ruler.  create  a  new  wage  system  based 

When  stretched,  all  the  rulei  on  piecework  incentives.  And 

markings  reduce  or  enlarge  uni-  how  to  put  it  into  effect  on  vari- 

tormly.  Just  stretch  the  Linkrule  qus  newspapers.  This  will  take 

across  «  P'cture  to  the  desired  gome  time.” 

size  and  the  measurement  you  read 

are  the  final  repro  sizes.  Modig  also  discussed  the  long- 

3-Scale  LINKRULE  time  arbitration  agreements  in 

$17.50  each  3  for  $47  Sweden.  “We  have  had  special 

Ilkll/DIIIB  agreements  with  the  mechanical 

LINKRULE  CO*  staffs  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
Box  34669  L.A.,  Calif.  since  1937,”  he  said.  “Such 

_ agreements  prohibit  strikes  for 


,  ,  ,  .  The  Inquirer  award  was  in 

‘And  the  publishers  look  at  recognition  of  its  weekly  page 


such  long-term  agreements  as 
quite  valuable.  They  want 
peaceful  labor  conditions. 


entitled  A  Guide  to  Weekend 
Recreation.  This  feature  sup¬ 
plies  a  comprehensive  guide  to 


“The  union  leaders  feel  the  opportunity  in  the  Philadelphia 
same  way.  But  they  probably  ^rea 

have  some  difficulty  explaining  ^he  Task  Force  on  Leisure  of 
such  agreements  to  their  young-  National  Council  of  Churches, 
er  menibers  who  weren’t  in  at  ^bich  Paul  Douglass  is  chair- 
the  beginning  of  them  and  think  proposes  in  the  future  to 

the  union’s  hands  are  tied.  pacemaking  awards  to  any 

Sweden  faces  many  of  the  newspaper  which  recognizes  its 
same  management-labor  prob-  responsibility  in  informing 
lems  as  do  newspapers  in  the  people  about  the  uses  of  free 
United  States;  problems  such  as  time. 


automation  and  the  rising  cost 
of  production. 

“But,”  Modig  said,  “we  have 
an  easier  time  of  it  for  several 
reasons.  Conditions  for  settle- 


Newspapers  wishing  to  qual¬ 
ify  for  pacemaking  citations 
should  send  copies  of  their  en¬ 
tries  for  review  to  the  Task 
Force  on  Leisure,  Room  510, 


ments  are  better  because  our  National  Council  of  Churches, 
country  is  .smaller  than  yours  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York. 
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PHOTOGIL4PHY 


Most-used  Equipment 
Pinpointed  in  Survey 


For  the  past  two  years,  Clyde 
Douglass,  photo  editor  of  cam¬ 
pus  publications,  and  Professor 
Wallace  Biggs,  both  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wyoming,  have  dis¬ 
cussed  ami  argued  sizes  of  cam¬ 
eras,  developers,  strobes,  films, 
etc.  Recently,  Douglass  decided 
to  do  something  about  it.  He 
queried  photo  editors  across  the 
country.  The  attached  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  survey. 

A  survey  of  36  newspaper 
photo-editors  from  coast  to  coast, 
chiefly  in  the  50, 000-circulation 
area,  indicates  that  Graphics 
dominate  the  4x5  camera-field, 
Rolleiflexes  and  Mamiyas  the 
2^4x2^  field,  and  Nikons  and 
Leicas  the  35mm  area. 

In  the  film-field,  Tri-X  gets 
about  75%  of  the  use  in  the 
35mm  category,  with  Plus-X  a 
weak  second.  In  the  Rollei-size 
area,  Tri-X  gets  about  50%  of 
the  u.sage,  with  Plus-X  a  very 
weak  second. 

In  the  4x5-camera  field, 
DK60A  runs  ahead  as  a  choice- 
developer  followed  by  HC-110. 
Others  mentioned  included  UFG, 
DK50,  D76,  Dektol  and  Hyfinol. 

Questionnaires  on  this  survey, 
made  by  Prof.  Wallace  Biggs 
and  Clyde  I)ou'’'lass  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wyoming  photo¬ 
graphic  instructional  .staff,  were 
.sent  to  50  newspapers,  one  in 
each  state.  Thirty-six  newspa¬ 
pers  responded.  While  most  of 
the  newspapers  questioned  were 
in  the  50,000-circulation  class, 
the  range  was  all  the  way  from 
15,000  to  200,000  circulation. 

Biggs  has  taught  photo¬ 
graphic  classes  at  Wyoming  for 
the  past  20  years.  Douglass  is 
photographic  lab-instructor  and 
photo  editor  of  the  campus  news¬ 
paper  and  yearbook. 

In  the  developer  field,  Rollei- 
size  photographers  gave  a  pref¬ 
erence  to  D76,  followed  closely 
by  UFG,  HC-110.  and  Acufine. 
About  a  third  of  the  35mm  users 
preferred  D76  developer.  Other 
high-rating  developers  were,  in 
order,  Acufine,  UFG,  and  HC- 
110. 

As  to  preference  in  the  elec¬ 
tronic  strobe  field,  Heiland  Hon¬ 
eywell  was  preferred  by  over 
50%  of  the  photo-heads.  In  the 
light  meter  area,  the  most  often 
mentioned  were  Weston  and 
Gossen. 

About  50%  of  the  photo-re¬ 
spondents  preferred  Eveready 
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strobe-batteries.  Others  men¬ 
tioned  included  Mallory,  GE, 
and  Bright  Star. 

Of  the  36  newspapers  answer¬ 
ing  the  questionnaire,  six  had 
darkroom  setups  with  separate 
darkrooms  for  each  photog¬ 
rapher.  Thiity  had  communal 
type  darkrooms. 

Among  the  interesting  iso¬ 
lated  cases  among  the  newspa¬ 
per  photo-staff  is  the  Tucson 
Daily  Sta/r,  Arizona,  where  4x5 
cameras  are  still  in  general  use. 

But  most  common  was  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 
Morning  News,  which  shifted 
two  years  ago  to  complete  35mm- 
operation. 

“We  had  to  almost  fight  be¬ 
fore  making  the  switch,”  the 
newspaper  said.  “The  brightest 
moment  in  our  photo  depart¬ 
ment’s  history  was  the  day  we 
got  rid  of  all  of  our  4x5s.  We 
use  available  light  90%  of  the 
time  and  we  wear  out  tripods  as 
if  they  were  going  out  of  style.” 

The  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  uses 
4x5s  chiefly  for  color.  Other 
newsnapers  still  use  4x5s  for 
copv-work. 

“Ti-p  Rollei  -s  our  basic  cam¬ 
era  for  strobe-shots  and  routine 
assignments,”  says  J.  M.  Heslop, 
photoeditor  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Deseret  News.  “We 
use  35mm  for  available  light 
coverage,  sports,  and  picture 
stories.” 

The  Youngstoum  (Ohio)  Vin¬ 
dicator,  according  to  Lloyd  Jones 
of  i<^s  photo-staff,  uses  4x5s  for 
single  shots  only.  The  Vindi¬ 
cator,  with  no  Rollei-type  cam¬ 
eras,  relies  enti'-olv  on  Le  cas. 

Concerning  HC-110  developer, 
Ray  Cary,  .Albuquerque  (N.M.) 
Journal,  says  it’s  by  far  “the 
best.”  He  says  his  staff  switched 
recently  to  HC-110  and  are  com¬ 
pletely  happy  with  the  results. 

How  do  you  store  your  unex- 
p-'sed  film"’  The  Everett 
(Wash.)  Daily  Herald  keeps  its 
black-and-white  film  under  re¬ 
frigeration  at  45-degrees  at  all 
times. 

Id  *  * 

F.4ST  L.AB 

From  the  Copley  Press,  inter¬ 
nal  Iwuse  organ  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers,  comes  this  inter¬ 
esting  item  which  reflects  the 
growing  trend  among  newspa¬ 
pers  to  automate  their  dark¬ 
rooms. 

The  latest  in  automatic  photo- 
granhic  equipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  Union-Tribune 


Publishing  Company,  San  Diego. 
The  new  section  is  called  the 
Copley  Photo  Print  Laboratory. 

Designed  for  the  high-speed 
produtcion  of  high  quality 
photo-copies  in  quantities  of  a 
dozen  or  more,  the  lab  can  pro¬ 
duce  about  4,000  glossy 

prints  in  an  8-hour  shift. 

Copley  News  Service,  the 
largest  customer  at  present, 
orders  over  25,000  photo-copies 
a  month.  Finished  orders  can 
be  delivered  within  24-48  hours. 

Completely  air  conditioned, 
the  lab  has  complete  thermo¬ 
static  chemical  and  water  tem¬ 
perature  control  and  filtration  to 
assure  consistent  results. 

To  assure  the  best  copies  pos¬ 
sible,  photos  submitted  for  quan¬ 
tity  reproducfion  are  printed 
from  a  controlled  copy  negative 
made  on  Kodak  gravure  copy 
film,  a  special  purpose  film 
which  retains  all  tones  in  the 
original. 

From  the  negativ’e  supplied, 
one  print  is  made  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  manner,  allowing  im¬ 
provements  such  as  darkening 
an  area,  lightening  a  face,  and 
spotting  minor  blemishes.  From 
this  print,  a  copy  negative  is 
made. 

Heart  of  the  svstem  involves 
p’acement  of  an  18  percent  grey 
card,  as  a  reference  area  to  du¬ 
plicate,  next  to  the  photograph 
during  the  copying  process. 

After  development,  the  image 
of  the  grey  card  on  the  film  is 
projected  onto  a  white  target 
area  next  to  the  printing  paper. 
It  is  scanned  by  a  photo-electric 
eye,  which  turns  the  enlarger 
lamp  off  when  enough  light 
bui'ds  up  to  duplicate  th“  shade 
of  the  original  grey  card. 

Photo-paper,  from  a  500-foot 
supply  spool  in  a  light-proof 
cabinet  under  the  enlarger  easel, 
is  advanced  automatically  for 
the  next  copv  to  he  exposed. 
Each  roll  produces  705  prints. 

Exposed  but  undeveloped  rolls 
are  fed  onto  an  automatic  Pako 
Processor.  A  stainless  steel 
clip,  fastened  onto  twin  nylon 
continuous  loops,  pulls  the  paper 
nve’’  top  rollers  and  under  simi¬ 
lar  bottom  rollers  through  chem¬ 
icals  and  w’ash  water,  around  the 
h''o'^*»d  drving  surface  a’-'d  onto 
a  motor-driven  take-up  spool. 

The  rolls  of  fully  processed 
paper  are  placed  on  an  auto¬ 
matic  cutting  device.  A  photo¬ 
eye  sees  a  thin  black  line  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  the  paper  dur¬ 
ing  the  enlarging  process,  stops 
the  paper  and  actuates  a  cutting 
wheel.  The  prints  are  thus 
neatly  cut  apart  and  stacked. 

While  the  processor  is  run¬ 
ning,  microswitches  sense  that 
paper  is  going  through  actuat¬ 
ing  devices  that  automatically 
replenish  the  chemicals  to  a  pre¬ 
determined  strength. 


PURPLE  HEART  —  AP  Photog¬ 
rapher  Al  Chang  was  awarded  the 
Purple  Heart  Oct.  7  during  a  U.S. 
paratrooper  operation  in  the 
jungled  D  Zone  northwest  of 
Saigon.  Chang,  a  Hawaiian  who 
retired  front)  the  U.S.  Army  last 
year  as  a  master  sergeant  after 
20  years  of  service,  got  the  medal 
for  being  wounded  while  accom¬ 
panying  a  company  of  the  173rd 
Airborne  Brigade  last  Dec.  18.  A 
Viet  Cong  bullet  struck  Chang 
over  the  left  eye  and  lodged  in 
his  head  during  a  military  opera¬ 
tion  in  Phuoc  Tuy  Province.  He 
continued  to  take  pictures  after 
being  wounded  and  the  bullet 
was  removed  later. 


Photographer  Harry  Hall 
Covers  ‘Harry  Hall’  Day 

Chicago 

AP  Photograi)her  Harry  L. 
Hall’s  assignment  to  City  Hall 
to  photograph  Mavor 
Daley  and  “a  distinguished  visi¬ 
tor”  turned  into  a  surprise  Oct. 
4  for  the  veteran  cameraman. 

Instead  of  photographing  the 
scene.  Hall  found  himself  the 
subject  of  fellow  photographers 
as  Mayor  Dalev  nresented  him 
with  a  proclamation  declaring 
Thui'.sday.  Oct.  6,  Harry  Hall 
Dav  in  Chicago. 

Hall,  a  news  i)hotographer 
for  50  years,  is  retiring  in 
December. 

One  of  the  most  famous  news 
n  c*ures  Hall  made  during  his 
career  was  one  showing  the 
eviction  of  Sewell  Avery,  chai^ 
man  of  the  board  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward,  from  the  headquar 
ters  of  the  mail  order  firm  in 
1944.  Averv  had  refused  to 
leave  his  office  in  protest  over 
whether  government  could  take 
over  a  big  business  during  war¬ 
time. 
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but  you  need  a  lens, 
of  course,  maybe  two 
maybe  more... 


Only  Mamiya  twin-lens  reflexes  let 
J  you  make  such  a  choice.  There  are 

five  lenses  from  65mm  wide  angle  to  180mm 
Uvrim*  telephoto.  And  they’re  interchangeable. 

Gives  you  quite  ^n  advantage.  No  matter  what  the  problem; 
image  size,  picture  angle,  perspective,  you  know  you’ve  got  the 
situation  well  in  hand. 

The  Mamiya  C33,  shown  here,  is  the  automatic  model  with 
shutter-cocking  film  crank  (no  accidental  double  exposures). 
It  also  has  an  automatic  parallax  compensator,  an 
automatic  closeup  exposure-factor  indicator,  expand- 
ed  distance  scales,  and  a  host  of  other  features. 

The  C22  (not  shown)  is  the  standard  model  with- 
out  crank  and  without  some  of  the  other  special 
^a^^^PC33  features,  but  with  the  same  sturdy  construction 
Hn|^and  picture-taking  qualities.  Also  costs  $65.50  less. 

BpKh  lenses  and  accessories  can  be  used  with  both  models.  See 
Kem  at  your  dealer,  or  write.  Mamiya  division  of  Ehrenreich 
fftioto-Optical  Industries,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  1 1533. 


In  1961,  he  bought  the  Wood- 
lawn  Booster,  and  in  January 
of  1964,  the  Blue  Islatid  Sun 
Standard,  oldest  weekly  in  Cook 
County,  His  purchase  in  1964  of 
the  Community  Publications,  a 
group  of  seven  West  Side  week¬ 
lies  skyrocketed  the  circulation 
of  the  Economist  Group  to 
278,000. 

The  14  Economist  News¬ 
papers  in  Illinois  cover  the 
Southern  Suburbs  of  Cook 
County,  through  the  Southwest, 
Mid-South,  and  Southeast  neigh¬ 
borhoods  into  the  Far  West  and 
Northwest  areas  of  the  city.  The 
two  San  Diego  weeklies  cover  all 
of  San  Diego  and  San  Diego 
county. 

Sagan  w'as  born  in  Summit, 
New  Jersey,  He  began  his  career 
in  1951  as  a  copyboy  for  the 
International  News  Service. 
From  there  he  went  to  the  City 
News  Bureau. 

He  began  his  community 
newspaper  career  in  1953  when 
he  became  publisher  of  the  Hyde 
Park  Herald. 


EXPANSION  IN  WEEKLY  FIELD 


Chicago  Group  Buyi 
2  California  Papers 


San  Diego  proven  record  of  outstanding 
The  Chicago-based  Economist  community  service  and  editorial 
Newspaper  Group  has  pur-  excellence  for  more  than  30 
chased  the  San  Diego  Independ-  years,”  said  Sagan.  “The  news- 
cnt  and  County  Independent,  papers  will  continue  to  be 
two  weeklies  with  a  combined  written  and  edited  by  the  pres- 
circulation  of  225,000.  ent  staff,  but  we  plan  a  great 

Bruce  Sagan,  Economist  deal  of  dialogue  and  exchange 
Group  publisher,  indicated  $1,-  of  ideas  between  the  two  opera- 
500,000  was  involved  in  the  pur-  tions.  We  have  much  to  learn 
chase.  from  each  other. 

Addition  of  the  two  San  Diego  “The  purchase  creates  the 
weeklies  brings  the  number  of  first  national  community  news- 
publications  in  the  Group  to  20  paper  network  and  the  first 
— 16  newspapers  and  four  shop-  effort  to  break  with  traditional 
ping  publications  with  a  total  weekly  newspaper  operation 
circulation  of  572,000,  This  is  where  ownership  is  concentrated 
the  largest  of  any  weekly  news-  in  one  state  around  a  single 
paper  chain  in  the  country.  metropolitan  area,”  said  Sagan. 

The  newspapers  were  pur-  Sagan  purchased  the  Hyde 
chased  from  Elliott  Cushman  Park  (Ill.)  Herald  in  1953  when 
who  has  owned  and  operated  it  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse, 
them  for  27  years.  The  sale  was  and  in  13  years  has  built  it  from 
negotiated  by  George  Cooper,  a  circulation  of  5,000  to  16,000. 
California  and  New  York  broker  In  1958,  he  purchased  the  South- 
and  consultant  associated  with  town  Economist  and  Southeast 
Allen  Kander.  Economist.  Later,  he  created  the 

“The  San  Diego  Independent  Bulletin  and  Suburbanite  Econ- 
and  County  Independent  have  a  omist  newspapers. 


A  KEEN  QUEEN— Ginny  Keen 
rei9ned  as  queen  of  National 
Newspaper  Week  activities  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi  where 
she  is  a  student.  She  was  selected 
for  her  newspaper  throne  by 
journalism  societies  at  Ole  Miss. 


Goodloe  lo  Retire;  Appointments  Matle 
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a  Sheridan  carousel  of  profits. 


Today’s  highly  competitive  newspaper  industry  de¬ 
pends  upon  speed  and  flexibility  to  produce  added 
income  for  profit.  Sheridan’s  24  P  and  48  P  high  speed 
stuffing  machines,  now  available  with  9  feeding  sta¬ 
tions,  provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  insert  those 
last  minute  advertising  supplements  and  other  profit¬ 
able  sections,  in  addition  to  increasing  the  assembly 
speed  of  the  newspaper.  Most  of  America’s  major 
metropolitan  newspapers  have  hopped  on  this  “merry- 
go-round”.  . .  speeds  up  to  13,500/hour  and  flexibility 
of  from  4  up  to  100  pages  make  Sheridan  stuffers  a 
carousel  of  profits.  Write  or  call  our  nearest  sales  office 
for  complete  details,  and  join  the  distinguished  list  of 
prominent  newspapers  using  this  equipment. 


Newspaper  Stuffing  Machine 


SINCE  1835  (. 
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ANIMAL  KINGDOM — at  the  Pittsburgh  Zio  recognizes  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press.  At  a  recent  zoo  ceremony  four  staff  members  of  the 
Press  were  hor\ored  with  certificate  of  merit  awards  for  their  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  zoo  during  the  last  year! 

Rani,"  one  o^  the  Zoo's  elephants,  as  pictured,  made  the  pres¬ 
entation,  proffering  a  trunkful  of  certificatei  to  Press  staff  writer 
George  Thomas,  extreme  right.  Looking  on  at  left  Is  Press  pub  Ic 
service  direct :r  Edward  P.  Kasun  and  Press  women's  dep-irt-nent 
staffer  Barbara  Holsopple  and  Edward  E.  Magee,  the  Pittsburgh 
Zoological  Society's  president. 

Recognition  of  The  Press  came  from  that  newspaper's  big  trading 
stamp  drive  among  Its  readers  to  buy  a  new  gorilla  for  the  zoo 
t-  replace  one  that  died  during  the  early  part  r^f  1966.  Readers  of 
The  Press  sent  the  n,ewspaper  more  than  3  million  trading  stamps 
which  The  Press  converted  Into  cash  under  an  arrange 'nont  w'th 
the  trading  stamp  companies.  The  gorilla  cost  mere  than  $6003 
and  the  trading  stamps  brought  It  all  In. 


28  Named 
As  Fellows 
At  Stanford 

SXANFtCD,  Calif. 

The  award  of  15  news  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  fellowships 
for  working:  press  representa¬ 
tives  was  announced  here  as  the 
pioneer  proup  of  17  began  at¬ 
tending  Stanford  University 
classes. 

Six  places  remain  open  for 
the  1967  Spring  quarter,  Her¬ 
bert  J.  Brucker,  director  of  the 
program,  said.  Completion  of 
the  additional  list  of  selections 
by  December  1  would  provide  a 
total  of  28  fellows  for  the  first 
years  of  the  new  project. 

Two  of  the  newly-selected 
fellows  are  women,  two  are 
radio-tv  reporters,  and  four  are 
news  reporters.  Newspapers 
are  represented  by  columnists, 
editorial  writers,  a  bock  editor, 
a  business  editor  and  an  arts 
erlitor. 

The  15  new  fellowships  in  the 
inogiam  established  with  a 
Ford  Foundation  grant  of 
nearly  a  million  dollars  to  the 
Stanfoid  Department  of  Com¬ 
munication  are: 

Paul  B.  Beers,  columnist  and 
editorial  writer,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot  and  News. 

Paul  T.  Emerson,  arts  edi¬ 


tor,  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times. 

Ronald  B.  Haggart,  colum¬ 
nist  To'ronto  Daily  Star. 

Mrs.  Li.sa  .1.  Hobbs,  spcc'al 
rs.signments,  San  Fran^isro  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  Hearst  Newspa- 
jiers. 

Dwight  \V.  Jensen,  assi.stant 
news  director,  KBOI,  and  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  Boise  (Idaho)  Ob¬ 
server. 

Laurence  A.  Jolirion,  II,  re 
porter,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chroni'le. 

Noel  Lieberman,  repoiter, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

Arthur  L.  McAieon,  da’ 
news  editor,  UPI-Audio,  New 
York. 

Ray  Wilson  Rogeis,  repoiter, 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

Arnold  S.  Risenfeld,  book 
editor,  edi  orial  and  feature 
writer,  Houston  Post. 

Frank  Santiago,  reporter, 
Hutchiti'um  (Kans.)  News. 

Judith  Stone,  editor,  Dail  .- 
Datebook,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Thomas  H.  Teepx'n.  editorial 
writer,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Dailj 
Nrivs. 

Thomas  G.  Wilkinson,  legis¬ 
lative  correspondent,  .Albany 
(N.Y.)  Times-l’nion. 

Don  C.  Woodward,  business 
editor.  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Desert  Ncies. 

Selections  will  be  made  three 
times  a  year,  largely  on  the 
basis  of  applications  completed 
before  May  1. 


OpenerMarks 
Most  Issues 
Of  Magazine 

Los  Angeles 

Glamorous  1967  cars  were 
compared  with  their  e'egant  an¬ 
cestors  in  the  Oct.  9  issue  of 
n’c.sf,  new  Sunday  magazine  of 
rf  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Some 
20  color  photo  comparisons  were 
offered  as  the  result  of  a  quest 
which  ranged  into  much  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Continuing  the  typical  variety 
of  editorial  content  offered  since 
1*^8  beginning  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  issue  also  included  re¬ 
ports  on  Russians  off  the  Coast, 
the  happy  girls  of  the  Fo’lles  in 
^  as  Vegas,  and  the  former 
Green  Beret  who  is  training  as 
a  stunt  man. 

Similar  season  openers  have 
appeared  in  earlier  issues. 
V/est’s  All  Star  team  selections 
p  eceded  the  football  season;  the 
openings  of  schools  was  marke.l 
by  a  Mod  Goes  West  report  on 
collegiate  fashions:  co’or  on  'ce 
hailed  the  Ice  Foll'es  and  the 
^hanging  television  sea.son  had  a 
dramatic  report  on  how  scenes 
for  Fantastic  Voyage — a  trip 
through  the  heart — were  ob¬ 
tained. 

Such  “openeis”  are  not  a  - 
ways  standouts  in  the  wealth  of 
material  appearing  in  the  color- 
'^ul  Sunday  magazine — and  in- 
.  pection  shows  full  editorial 
color  on  up  to  25  pages  of  a 
single  issue. 

Features  presented  in  fuM 
cover  displays  have  in''l’rloT  a 
trip  over  the  West  in  a  blimp 
rnd  Hawaii’s  charms  and  ocean 
.  urfing.  Special  reports  range 
from  Bonneville  flats  lacing  to  a 


study  of  the  Mexico- Americans. 

Alert  free  lancers  have  found 
a  new  field.  The  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  itself  has  received  sev¬ 
eral  mentions  in  special  reports. 

West  also  dissected  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  literary  hatchet 
men  who  have  assailed  Los 
.\ngeles.  This  Intense  activity 
was  traced  to  a  magazine  article 
by  Willard  Huntington  Wright, 
once  Los  Angeles  Times  literary 
editor  and  better  known  under 
his  pen  name  of  S.  S.  Van  Dine, 
creator  of  the  fictional  sleuth, 
Philo  Vance. 

The  issues  to  date  have 
ranged  from  -’8  to  76  pages. 
Marshall  Lumsden  is  editor, 
James  W.  Toland  the  director  of 
'■pecial  sections  and  Michael  J. 
Phillips  the  art  director.  The 
magazine  is  the  Times’  second 
“slick”  Sunday  p’'oduct  de¬ 
signed  to  supplement  Home 
Magazine. 

• 

David  W.  Hearst 
Heads  Foundation 

The  election  of  David  W. 
Hearst  as  president  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion  has  been  announced.  He 
succeeds  the  late  Charles  Mayer 
of  San  Francisco. 

Hearst,  who  makes  his  home 
in  Los  Angeles,  is  the  son  of  the 
late  William  Randolph  Hearst 
who  established  the  Foundation 
in  1948. 

Notable  among  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  public  service  projects  are 
the  U.  S.  Senate  Youth  Pro- 
.gram,  which  brings  two  young 
.\mericans  from  each  state  to 
W’ashington  each  year  to  observe 
the  workings  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  annual  Journalism  Awards 
Program,  designed  to  encourage 
journalism  education  in  U.  S. 
colleges  and  universities. 


AWARD — Maurice  F.  Harling  (left),  political  writer  for  the  Pema- 
co/o  (Fla.)  Newt-Journal,  receives  a  plaque  for  "outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  good  government"  by  the  Kiwanis  Clubs  in  Northwest 
Florida.  Making  the  presentation  is  Lamar  Garrett,  lieutenant  gov¬ 
ernor  for  the  dictrict.  Harling,  62,  has  covered  the  Florida  Legisla¬ 
tive  sessions  since  1947. 
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.•■''Camera"-, 
to  Plalemaher 
[..Jo  Press,..- 


Built  for  film  developing  efficiency.  Leak-proof,  one- 
piece  fiberglass  top.  Full  length,  big  capacity 
trough  for  quick  dumping.  Steel  base  with  finish 
that  resists  chemicals.  Big  steel  storage  shelf; 
leveling  screws. 

Model  FPS24  —  for  three  20"  x  24"  film  trays 

$295.  DEVELOPING  SINK 


1966 


New  shallow  light  box  design  lets  you  sit  much 
closer  to  your  work  ...  and  work  in  complete 
comfort.  Precision,  chromed  straight  edges  are  all 
adjustable  for  re-squaring.  Glass  top  is  reversible. 
All  steel  construction.  A  great  value. 

Model  VLT42F  -  30"  x  40"  glass 

$199.  LIGHT  TABLE 


$2,995.  18"  X  22"  CAMERA 


HAS 

COMPACT 

21/2"  X  avz" 

BED 


With  Standard  features  no  other  precision  process 
cameras  can  match:  direct  percentage  focusing 
tapes  and  diaphragm  control;  electric  shutter  and 
reset  timer;  precision  screw  drive;  lighting  system; 
hinged  ground  glass;  vacuum  back  and  pump;  Wray 
color-corrected  lens  and  many  other  features.  For 
darkroom  or  thru-the-wall  operation. 

Now  five  models  -  film  sizes  11"  x  14",  $1,495.; 
14"  X  18",  $1,795.;  16"  X  20",  $2,495.; 

18"  X  22",  $2,995.;  and  20"  x  24",  $3,495. 


$995.  FLIP  TOP  PLATEMAKER 


Dependable,  efficient  platemaking  with  famous 
flip-top  "load-flip-expose”  operation.  Full  coverage 
rejector  and  light  permanently  set  at  correct 
distance  from  vacuum  frame;  convenient  control 
panel;  with  G.E.  pulsed  xenon  or  carbon  arc  light 
source. 


Model  FT40  —  for  30"  x  40"  plates. 


nuArc  company,  inc. 

MAIN  OFFICE;  4110  West  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60651,  Area  Code  312,  278-3300 

Ntw  York,  New  York  10014,  175  Varick  St ,  Area  Code  212,  243-2772 
Lot  Angtiei,  Calif.  90015,  1221  S.  Maple  Ave..  Area  Code  213,  747-7403 
Atlanta,  Gtorgia  30324,  538  Armour  Circle  N.E..  Area  Code  404.  873-1919 
Toronto,  Canada,  137  Yonge  St..  Arcade  Bldg ,  Area  Code  416.  363-8121 
Eiporl  Divioian,  4110  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A.  CABLE:  "NUARCO” 
PRICES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOTICE. 


b  FAST  ACTION  REPLY  SERVICE  I 

^  For  the  fastest  answers  to  your  inquiry,  attach  this  coupon  to 

your  le.^erhead,  siqn  your  name  and  mail  to  nuArc,  Dept.  109-ED.  ^ 
^  I  I  Please  send  mo  e  I  I  Please  have  your  local  I 

H  I _ I  .iiui.o.i.  I  I  representative  call.  " 

^  ^  .mr  ^  mm  ^  m-  mr  ^  ^ 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Journalism’s  Door 
Swings  Wide  to  All 

By  Ray  ErHin 


CAREERS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN 
JOURNALISM.  By  Ira  Henry  Free¬ 
man  and  Beatrice  O.  Freeman.  Dut¬ 
ton.  248  pa^es.  Illustrated.  $4.9o. 

It’s  reassuring  to  know  and 
rewarding  to  the  profession  to 
advise  young  would-be  news¬ 
papermen  that  the  door  of  op¬ 
portunity  is  wide  open  in  jour¬ 
nalism  for  able  youth  and  that 
successful  careers  can  be  built 
here  now  as  in  the  past. 

New  Yorkers,  balefully  watch¬ 
ing  their  roster  of  general  news¬ 
papers  diminish  from  14  to  four 
sometimes  fall  victims  to  the 
dread  disease  of  cyncism.  They 
are  apt  to  forget  a  whole  great 
nation  of  great  newspapers  lies 
west  of  the  Hudson  and  to  over¬ 
look  the  encouraging  fact  that 
circulation  and  advertising  of 
newspapers,  even  in  their  own 
beleagured  city,  is  at  an  all-time 
high. 

Glamorous  Ser^ic-e 

Something  of  the  glamour  and 
hopefulness  and  service  satis¬ 
faction  found  in  newspaper 
work  is  captured  in  this  brave 
beginning  of  this  brave  book’s 
foreword : 

“When  our  astronauts  blast 
off,  when  our  soldiers  go  into 
battle,  when  revolution  explodes, 
when  a  President  is  inaugurated 
— whenever  anything  of  moment 
happens  anywhere — you  are 
there  with  notebook,  camera,  or 
tape  recorder  to  tell  the  w'orld 
all  about  it. 

“You  are  a  journalist.  You  jet 
about  the  earth  recording  his¬ 
tory  as  it  is  made,  interviewing 
the  great,  the  glamorous,  the 
greatly  infamous. 

“A  w’ild  dream  of  romantic 
youth?  Not  necessarily.  Such  op¬ 
portunity  is  there  to  be  seized. 
There  are  some  reporters  who 
always  seem  to  be  where  the 
action  is.  But  that  is  not  the 
whole  story  of  journalism  by  a 
long  stick  of  type. 

Interesting  and  Important 

“Many  a  reporter  spends  his 
life  in  a  small  town  (or  a  big 
town,  for  that  matter),  never 
covering  a  war  or  interviewing 
the  President.  Many  an  editor  is 
chained  to  his  desk.  Many  a 
newsman  never  sees  his  by-line 
in  print,  or  appears  on  the  tv 
screen,  or  is  heard  on  the  air. 
Nevertheless,  they  too  lead  in¬ 
teresting  lives  and  do  important 
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w’ork — more  important  in  our 
complex,  modern  w'orld  than 
ever  before.” 

Promotion  posters  of  the  New 
York  Times  often  bear  pictures 
of  a  man  or  a  woman  with  cap¬ 
tion:  “I  got  my  job  through  the 
New  York  Times,”  meaning,  of 
course,  through  the  classified 
ads.  (New  York  City  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay  sometimes  re¬ 
calls  that  the  Times  supported 
his  campaign  and  remarks,  “In 
a  way,  I  guess  it  could  be  said 
that  I  got  my  job  through  the 
New  York  Times”). 

E&P  .4ds 

Thousands  of  newspapermen 
over  the  nation  truthfully  can 
proclaim:  “I  got  my  job  through 
E&P.”  (I  once  landed  a  job  as 
editorial  page  editor  of  a  daily 
newspaper  through  an  E&P 
classified  ad).  Well,  those  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting  editorial 
job  offers  currently  are  running 
about  75-strong  every  week  in 
E&P.  So  there  is  no  dearth  of 
jobs  available  for  willing 
w'orkers. 

The  authors  manifestly  are 
serving  the  craft  well  and 
serving  undecided  students  well 
through  this  thorough  study  of 
career  opportunities  in  the  field. 
They  also  serve  the  craft  well  by 
attacking  the  tired  slur  that  all 
glamour  and  fun  have  gone  out 
of  the  news  “game”  simply  be¬ 
cause  video  carries  vaudeville 
(often  tasteless  vaudeville,  too) 
into  seemingly  defenseless  living 
rooms. 

The  authors  assert  with  pride 
and  authority: 

“Sane,  sober  and  secure 
though  this  business  has  become, 
it  has  lost  none  of  the  glory  that 
is  its  essence — of  tran.smitting 
the  fact,  of  telling  the  truth  so 
that  people  will  know  it,  and, 
one  must  confess,  of  being  on 
the  inside  when  news  is  made. 

“None  of  the  fun  has  gone  out 
either.  If  anything,  the  company 
is  better,  the  wit  more  sophisti¬ 
cated,  joking  less  juvenile, 
iconoclasm  more  judicious  and 
the  occasional  bender  all  the 
better  for  its  occasion.  And 
.something  has  been  added,  a 
sense  of  service  beyond  oneself 
and  a  consciousness  of  craft;  in 
short,  professional  pride.” 

Every  student  who  is  con- 
.sidering  journalism  as  a  career 
will  find  this  book  of  invaluable 
aid.  It  will  tell  him  what  .studies 


to  pursue,  how  to  seek  a  job  and 
how  to  go  about  a  reporting, 
writing  or  editing  job  once  he 
begins.  There  are  frequent  ex¬ 
amples  to  guide  him  and  photos 
to  illustrate  newspaper  work. 
There  is  a  big  bibliography  tell¬ 
ing  him  where  he  can  obtain 
detailed  information  on  any 
phase  of  the  work. 

The  Authors 

Author  Ira  Henry  Freeman 
is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  and  Columbia  University 
School  of  Journalism  and  while 
at  Columbia  he  became  a  New 
York  Tunes  correspondent  and 
was  with  that  paper  33  years, 
the  last  16  as  a  featured  by¬ 
liner  specializing  in  human  in¬ 
terest  stories.  During  World 
War  II,  he  was  a  correspondent 
for  Yank  in  Italy,  Austria  and 
the  Middle  East.  He  left  the 
Times  in  1961  to  become  a  free 
lance  magazine  writer  and  book 
author.  In  1951  he  won  the 
George  Polk  award  of  the  Long 
Island  University  Department 
of  Journalism  for  national  re¬ 
porting. 

His  wife,  Beatrice  Oppenhelm 
Freeman,  formerly  was  a  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  columnist  and 
woman’s  page  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  During 
World  War  II,  she  followed  her 
husband  to  Italy  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Magazine  Digest 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  After  the  war,  she  became 
regional  editor  for  Magazine 
Digest. 

Their  guide  is  both  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  realistic  about  the 
glories  and  the  pitfalls  of  jour- 
nali.sm  in  the  Space  Age. 

.4  Book  Review 
.4bout  Book  Reviews 

WRITING  BOOK  REVIEWS.  By  John 
E.  Drewry.  The  Writer,  Inc.,  Bos¬ 
ton.  230  pases,  $6. 

Book  reviewers  and  newspa¬ 
permen  who  contemplate  becom¬ 
ing  book  reviewers  will  find 
much  useful  information  in  this 
new'  book  by  Dean  John  E. 
Drewry,  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia,  Athens,  and  a 
gifted  and  experienced  book 
review’er  himself.  This  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  revised  version  of  an 
earlier  book  entitled  “Book  Re¬ 
viewing,”  first  published  in  1945 
and  reprinted  in  1946. 

All  the  material  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  book  has  been  brought  up 
to  date  and  much  new  material 
has  been  added. 

Ralph  McGill,  publi.sher,  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  writes 
in  the  foreword:  “It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  that  book  reviews  and  book 
sections  in  the  average  news¬ 
paper  are  so  highly  valued  and 


yet  given  so  little  intelligent  at¬ 
tention.” 

The  author  writes  in  the  ))ref- 
ace:  “In  a  sense,  this  may  be 
regarded  as  a  guide  to  intelli- 
gent  comprehension  as  well  as 
to  competent  reviewing.”  He  is 
correct  in  saying  the  book  will 
aid  the  reader  of  books  as  well 
as  the  review'er  of  books. 

Dean  Drew'ry  reports:  “The 
book  review,  insofar  as  jour¬ 
nalism  is  concerned,  has  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  news  story, 
the  editorial,  and  the  special 
feature  article.” 

This  is  a  practical  guide  for 
any  book  reviewer,  the  only 
thorough  text  on  the  subject. 
Experienced  reviewers  will  be 
pleasantly  reassured  when  they 
find  they  have  obeyed  the.se  sug¬ 
gestions  almost  subconsciously 
and  neophyte  review'ers  will 
gain  much  helpful  advice  and 
find  some  revealing  examjiles 
of  reviews  by  famous  reviewers. 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIDHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Charles  Hurd,  former  New 
York  Times  correspondent  in 
Washington,  has  had  his  latest 
and  sixth  book,  “The  White 
House  Story,”  published  by  his 
publishers,  Hawthorn  Books, 
New  York,  and  early  reviews 
indicate  a  long  sale  for  the 
handsome,  out-sized  gift  volume. 

A  graphic  history  of  almost 
everything  presented  by  way  of 
3,669  illustrations  culled  from 
the  Bettmann  Portable  Archive 
is  out  in  a  handsome  and  useful 
book,  “The  Bettmann  Portable 
Archive”  (Picture  House  Press, 
136  E.  57th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022.  232  page.s.  $25.). 
Dr.  Otto  L.  Bettmann  is  the 
editor;  Herbert  Migdoll  is  art 
director;  Martin  Solomon  is  ty¬ 
pographic  consultant.  The  pic 
tures  are  topically  arranged 
and  cross-indexed  to  .serve  as 
an  idea  stimulator  and  image 
finder.  The  Bettmann  Archive, 
which  has  a  collection  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  prints,  photographs, 
graphics,  is  a  graphic  consult¬ 
ant  in  communication.s. 

Tom  Wolfe,  New  York  World 
Journal  Tribune,  will  have  a  new 
book  out  in  January.  It  is  “The 
Pump-House  Gang:  A  Report 
on  the  Status  Revolution  in 
American  Life.”  (Farrar, 
Straus  &  Giroux,  $5.50). 

Dick  Perry,  Cincinnati  ( Ohio) 
Post  &  Times  Star  writer,  is 
the  author  of  “Vas  You  Ever  in 
Zinzinnati?”  (Doubleday.  312  j 
pages.  $4.95),  an  amiable  and  j 
intimate  portrait  of  his  city,  j 
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This  can  be  a  tough  decision  for  a  deskman . . .  but 
not  for  Lederle’s  Emergency  Coordinator.  Her 
job  is  to  “cover”  each  and  every  request,  whether 
on  the  job  or  at  home  enjoying  a  leisure  hour. 
Her  assignment  sheet  involves  the  shipment  of 
urgently  needed  life-saving  drugs  to  all  parts  of 
the  nation  and  the  world.  It  could  be  antirabies 
serum,  botulism  antitoxin  or  gas  gangrene  anti¬ 
toxin,  but  whatever  it  is,  it  has  to  get  there  fast. 
Every  such  request  received  at  Lederle  Labora¬ 
tories  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night  sets  emergency 


procedures  into  motion.  Lederle’s  Emergency 
Coordinator,  who  keeps  a  set  of  airline  schedule 
books  by  her  kitchen  telephone,  checks  routing 
possibilities  and  makes  arrangements  for  the  fast¬ 
est  possible  shipment  to  the  trouble  spot.  In  the 
meantime,  Lederle  physicians  and  other  person¬ 
nel  are  carrying  out  their  assigned  tasks. 

This  emergency  shipment  program  operates 
around  the  clock,  day  and  night  seven  days  a 
week.  Unlike  the  news  media,  the  question  “when 
to  cover?”,  is  never  a  problem. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


When  to  cover? 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

A  SICK  BUSINESS?  (Conlinued) 

By  Rick  Friedman 


Last  u'l’ck  u'c  published  a  talk  by  Ernie  Neufcld,  a  Canadian 
weekly  editor,  in  which  he  listed  his  formula  for  running  a  suc¬ 
cessful  weekly  newspaper.  He  called  it  “The  Four  Competencies  — 
production;  sales;  management;  creativity."  Seuf eld’s  conten¬ 
tion  was  that  too  many  weekly  newspapers  lacked  one,  tivo  and 
sometimes  three  of  these  competencies.  And  that  siich  newspapers 
failed  while  other  business  in  their  own  communities  prospered. 
With  the  suburban  weekly  field  booming,  and  with  so  many  neus- 
mcn  getting  into  it  as  publishers,  we  felt  Neufeld’s  statements 
were  of  paramount  importance.  As  a  follow-up,  we  interviewed 
one  such  newsman  who  only  a  year  ago,  after  a  long  career  ivith 
Associated  Press,  bought  a  iveekly  neu'spaper  in  Levittown,  Long 
Island.  U’e  asked  him  the  same  question  Se^ifeld  put  out: 
does  it  take  in  abilities  (plural)  to  run  a  weekly  newspaper?  His 
response  is  published  below.  IVc  invited  other  weekly  publishers, 
if  they  care  to,  to  also  respond  to  this  question  as  it  relates  to 
Ernie  \cuf eld’s  “Four  Competencies." 


“You  see  before  you,”  he  said, 
“a  man  of  many  parts.  One  part 
reporter,  one  part  editor,  one 
part  salesman,  one  part  busi- 
nes.sman,  one  part  accountant, 
one  part  coordinator  and  one 
pait  active  worker  in  commu¬ 
nity  matters.  And  I’m  sure  I 
must  have  left  something  out.” 

The  he  was  Andrew  C.  Lang, 
who  has  turned  the  Levittown 
Tribune  into  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  better  weeklies  in  the 
highly  competitive  area  of  Long 
Island’s  Nassau  County.  His 
byline  of  “Andy  Lang”  is  known 
to  millions  of  readers  through¬ 
out  the  country  since  it  appears 
in  more  than  400  newspapers. 

“Don’t  get  the  idea  that  I’m 
uni(iue,”  Lang  continued,  “as 
evei  y  weekly  publisher  must  as¬ 
sume  each  of  these  roles  at  one 
time  or  another  if  he  is  to  put 
out  a  good  paper  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  his  head  above 
water.” 

Had  he  rcatl  the  speech  by 
Canadian  weekly  publisher 
Ernie  Neufeld,  carried  in  this 
siHirc  last  week,  about  the  in¬ 
gredients  necessary  to  succeed 
in  the  business? 

“Yes.  It  was  a  fine  analysis 
about  the  four  competencies  — 
production,  sales,  management 
and  creativity  —  which  are  vi¬ 
tal  to  the  growth  of  a  weekly. 
However,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
near  the  close  of  his  address  he 
.-^aid  something  about  the  trouble 
the  weeklies  are  in  when  some¬ 
one  starts  ‘a  cheap,  mimeo¬ 
graphed  shopper’  in  their  towns. 

“It  is  not  the  cheap,  mimeo¬ 
graphed  shoppers  which  cause 
the  trouble,  but  the  well-organ¬ 
ized  shoppers  which  can  afford 
numerous  salesmen  because 
they  have  neither  the  respon- 
-sibility  nor  the  inclination  to 
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cover  the  real  news  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  consequently  have 
little  editorial  expense,  relying 
on  handouts  and  cheap  boiler¬ 
plate  materials  to  fill  up  the 
spots  where  they  have  no  ads. 

“It’s  my  belief  that  most 
weekly  publishers  are  compla¬ 
cently  permitting  such  shoppers 
to  operate  unchallenged.  This 
was  evidenced  by  the  successful 
campaign  of  the  shoppers  this 
year  to  obtain  political  adver¬ 
tising  from  local  candidates 
who  might  be  virtually  unknown 
but  for  the  exjjosure  their  activ¬ 
ities  and  statements  get  in  the 
news  columns  of  the  weeklies 
throughout  the  year.  Through 
organizations  like  the  New 
York  Press  Association,  and 
the  Nassau  County  Press  As.so- 
ciation  in  our  area,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  should  be  taking  some 
positive  counter-action.” 

Increased  Circulation 

Despite  what  you  have  just 
said,  how  were  you  able  to  raise 
the  paid  circulation  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  frotn  2,700  to  nearly  .',,000 
—  and  the  total  distribution  to 
more  than  5,000  —  in  the  15 
months  since  you  took  over? 

“Because,”  Lang  replied,  “we 
have  done  everything  possible 
to  give  the  people  a  better  pa¬ 
per,  expanding  our  coverage  of 
local  news,  not  only  of  Levit¬ 
town  but  of  touching  communi¬ 
ties  where  many  of  the  original 
Levitt  homes  are  situated.  We 
now  feel  that  Levittown  is  the 
Tribune  and  the  Tribune  is 
Levittown. 

“We’re  proud  of  that,  becau.se 
Levittown  is  a  social  and  archi¬ 
tectural  phenomenon  that  has 
made  a  lot  of  housing  experts 
l'>ok  silly.  When  it  mushroomed 
into  exi.stence  nearly  20  years 


Andy  Lang 

ago,  there  were  dire  piedictions 
of  how  it  would  turn  into  a 
slum  in  a  short  time  because  of 
the  low-cost  houses  and  the  low- 
income  families  that  were  buy¬ 
ing  them. 

“It  not  only  isn’t  a  slum,  it’s 
a  thriving,  well  -  maintained 
community  whose  home  owners 
have  improved  their  properties 
until  they  now  are  worth  two 
and  three  times  the  original 
cost  and  where  many  of  the 
young,  low-income  wage  earners 
ai-e  now  middle-aged,  well- 
heeled  business  executives.” 

The  last  two  issues  of  the 
Tribune  were  20  and  2i  pages 
compared  to  an  average  of  16 
a.  year  ago.  Did  that  mean  an 
increase  in  advertising? 

“Yes,  we’ve  increased  our  ad¬ 
vertising  considerably.  Local 
merchants  are  discovering  that, 
while  people  may  tear  a  coupon 
out  of  a  shopper  to  get  10  cents 
off,  consistent  advertising  in  a 
weekly  builds  the  kind  of  clien¬ 
tele  that  keeps  coming  back  to 
the  stores.  We  sell  the  merchan*; 
a  brand  of  goodwill  he  can  get 
nowhere  else. 

“My  wife  asked  one  sub¬ 
scriber  why  she  used  a  coupon 
from  a  shopper  when  the  same 
coupon  was  in  our  paper.  She 
said  that  she  saw  the  coupon 
when  the  paper  arrived,  but 
added  that  her  family  would 
crown  her  if  she  tore  the  paper, 
since  all  five  members  of  the 
family  read  it  and  keep  it 
around  the  house  all  week  until 
the  next  edition  arrives.” 

Realized  Dream 

Lang  held  a  key  executive 
))ost  with  the  Associated  Press 
—  Advertising  and  Promotion 
Manager  —  until  two  years  ago. 
Before  then,  he  had  been  a 
writer,  editor  and  columnist  for 
AP  for  almost  25  years,  and  a 
newspaper  reporter  and  sports 
broadcaster  earlier  in  his  ca¬ 
reer. 

An  acknowledged  authority  on 
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housing  and  home  maintenance 
(he  has  written  seven  Sooks 
and  numerous  booklets  on  those 
subjects),  he  decided  in  1964 
to  realize  the  dream  of  most 
newspapermen  and  strike  out 
on  his  own.  Today,  his  syndi¬ 
cated  columns,  books  and  pub¬ 
lishing  business  make  him  one 
of  the  busiest  men  around. 

But  u'hat  about  that  dream? 
How  does  it  feel  to  be  ’naming 
a  weekly  paper  after  having 
been  an  executive  tvith  a  world- 
wide  news  agency,  dealing  ivith 
publishers  and  editors  of  major 
daily  papers? 

“It’s  just  a  matter  of  degree,” 
Lang  explained.  “With  AP  I 
had  to  worry  about  big  things. 
With  the  weekly,  I  have  to 
worry  about  little  things.  But 
little  things  are  really  big 
things  to  the  life  of  a  commun¬ 
ity  paper. 

“This  may  be  a  rough  busi-jii 
ness,  but  it’s  exciting  and  chal- 1 
lenging  and  I  wouldn’t  change? 
it  for  anything.  And  I  say  that 
even  though  I  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  my  time  with  AP  and 
consider  its  General  Manager, 
Wes  Gallagher,  one  of  my  best 
friends.” 

Still  Exciting 

Lang  pointed  out  it’s  still  ex-  i| 
citing  and  challenging  —  he’s  [ 
the  president  of  a  corporation  ‘J 
which  has  ju.st  launched  an- 1 
other  weekly.  The  Bethpage 
Tribune,  in  the  town  adjoining] 
Levittown.  With  Florence  Cul- 
lem  as  its  publi.sher,  the  Beth-| 
page  paper  began  with  a  12- 1| 
page  issue  and  hopes  Lang  says,’| 
to  become  as  vital  a  i)art  of  thati 
community  as  the  Tribune  is] 
in  Levittown. 

Key  figures  in  the  increased/ 
size  of  the  Levittown  paper  are) 
Advertising  Manager  Tom  ■ 
Warnock  and  Mrs.  Lang.  | 

“Tom  formerly  worked  for| 
the  Neiv  York  Mirror  in  adver-| 
tising  and  knows  the  business' 
inside  out.  As  for  my  wife,  she!j 
not  only  has  become  a  remark¬ 
ably  good  advertising  sales-'] 
woman,  .she’s  the  best  press j 
agent  a  husband  ever  had.” 

Neufeld  didn't  mention  wive$^ 
as  being  impo-rtant  to  the  sitfrl 
cess  of  a  weekly  newspaper — 1 
Lang  laughed.  “I  guess,”  he  I 
said,  “you  could  call  them  the| 
Fifth  Competency." 

• 

Wins  Scholarship 

Denton,  Tex. 

Cragg  Hines,  fall  editor  of 
the  North  Texas  State  Unive^, 
sity  Campus  Chat,  semi-weekly 
newspaper,  has  been  named  re-_ 
cipient  of  a  $500  scholarship  in'i 
journalism  by  the  Texas  Grid¬ 
iron  Club,  of  Fort  Worth. 
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Lawn  and  Garden  Tractors  are  another  growing  market  for  John  Deere 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  lawn  and  garden  tractor  story,  telephone  or  write: 
Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  Illinois  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309, 792-4181 


In  three  years,  John  Deere  has  introduced  three  tractors  for  the  lawn  and  garden 
market.  These  6-,  8-,  and  10-horsepower  tractors  and  thirteen  items  of  John  Deere 
matched  equipment  give  homeowners  new  freedom  to  enjoy  their  leisure  time. 
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CL4S8IHED  CLIMC 


‘Dollie’  Tells  Story 
Behind  Ad  Award 


“If  our  classified  ads  can  sell 
skunks  and  rattlesnakes,  we 
must  be  doing  all  right!” 

We  had  asked  Dollie  B.  Les- 
sard,  CAM  of  the  9,000  circula¬ 
tion  Thomasville  (Ga.)  Times- 
Enterprise  just  what  was  behind 
her  newspaper’s  receiving  the 
Georgia  Press  Association’s 
1966  first  place  award  for  “Best 
Classified  Advertising”  among 
the  state’s  daily  newspapers, 
with  the  judging  based  on 
typography,  readability,  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  continuous  growth. 

Looks  like  the  answer  is 
spelled  out  by  a  four-letter  word 
you  don’t  come  across  too  of¬ 
ten:  W-O-R-K. 

But  let’s  listen  to  Mrs.  Les- 
sard  tell  how  you  get  classified 
to  grow  from  three  columns  to 
just  about  two  pages  a  day  on  a 
six-day  evening  paper  in  a  town 
of  18,000  and  with  only  about 
1V5  licensed  firms  to  call  on. 

“I  came  to  this  department  in 
1955  when  classified  averaged 
about  three  columns  a  day. 
Within  two  months,  I  had 
sold  86  contracts.  All  but  14 
are  still  running  with  me.  Some 
of  the  14  either  died  or  went  out 
of  business.  Some  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  new  merchants,  but 
none  of  the  original  72  have 
dropped  out.  Here  in  Thomas¬ 
ville,  there’s  no  East  Side  or 
West  Side  like  you  have  in  lar¬ 
ger  towTis.  You  must  keep  what 
business  you  now  have,  because 
there’ll  be  very  little  to  add 
later.” 


Same  Lino  Op 


line  rate  for  a  single  insertion  is 
30  cents,  with  a  minimum 
charge  of  $1.00.  Consecutive 
insertion  earned  rates  start  at 
3  days  at  22  cents  per  line  and 
then  graduate  to  4  days,  20c;  6 
days,  18c;  12  days,  16c  and  26 
times,  14c.  The  rates  for  classi¬ 
fied  display  start  at  $1.80  per 
column  inch  for  one  or  tw'o 
days;  three  consecutive  days, 
$1.60;  six  davs,  $1.50;  26  days, 
$1.40. 

“We  set  up  a  new  rate  card 
in  1964  and  haven’t  changed  the 
rates  since  then.  We’re  doing 
all  right. 

“We  don’t  think  it’s  wise  to 
run  the  customers  away  with 
too  many  price  increases.  What 
we  need  in  Thomasville  now’  is 
more  people  and  more  circula¬ 
tion.”  (And  more  potential  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  call  on,  Dollie?) 

Besides  that  hard  w’ork  busi¬ 
ness,  Mrs.  Lessard  has  this  bit 
of  advice  to  classified  staffers  on 
any  size  newspaper:  “Keep  in 
touch  with  your  customers. 
Know  your  customers,  get  to 
know  their  business,  and  let 
them  know  you,  too.” 


TRENDS  CHANGE 


Mrs.  Lessard  has  some  simple 
systems  and  checks  that  pay  off 
for  her.  “I  stick  with  the  same 
linotype  operator.  He  under¬ 
stands  my  styles  and  mark-up.” 
After  original  copy  goes  to  the 
composing  room,  Mrs.  Lessard 
gets  all  proofs  back  for  correc¬ 
tions.  After  revisions  are  made, 
she  gets  back  rough  proofs  of 
the  pages  which  are  checked 
over  again  before  the  press  run. 

The  staff  w’as  enlarged  re¬ 
cently.  Now  a  part-time  high 
school  girl  handles  cancellations 
and  w’orks  on  the  telephone  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon — when  Mrs. 
Lessard  is  out  making  personal 
calls  on  dowmtown  business 
houses,  real  estate  firms  and 
automobile  dealers. 

The  outstanding  selling  job 
being  done  by  this  energetic  and 
competent  CAM  is  being  helped 
by  a  sensible  rate  card.  The 


Two  of  the  barometers  of  the 
trends  in  help  wanted  ad  count 
moved  in  different  directions  in 
August. 

The  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board’s  “Help  Wanted 
Advertising  Index”  increased  in 
August  for  the  second  consecu¬ 
tive  month — to  189  for  the 
month  vs.  186  in  July  and  up  37 
points  over  August  last  year. 

At  the  same  time,  Deutsch 
and  Shea’s  “Engineer/Scientist 
Demand  Index”  registered  its 
low’est  point  for  1966.  The  Aug¬ 
ust  reading  was  185.3,  down  10.3 
points  below  July,  but  still  40.6 
points  above  last  August. 

Apparently  the  very  strong 
local  demand  in  the  employment 
markets  is  doing  more  than  off¬ 
setting  the  slight  dip  in  re¬ 
cruitment  advertising.  Deutsch 
and  Shea  feels  that  recruitment 
activity  will  remain  on  a  rela¬ 
tively  high  plateau,  but  did  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  Index  movement 
in  September  could  be  an  indi¬ 
cator  of  future  drops  in  demand. 


the  Arkansas  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Association. 

Multiple  insertion  selling,  spe¬ 
cial  “family”  want  ad  rates  and 
the  importance  of  voluntary  ad¬ 
vertising  to  circulation  were  the 
main  points  covered. 

Riggins  indicated  that  his  “10 
w'ords — 7  days — 3  dollars”  fam¬ 
ily  want  ad  promotion  has  been 
bringing  in  ads  on  low-priced 
merchandise  (the  promotion  is 
limited  to  items  valued  at  $250 
or  less  and  price  must  accom¬ 
pany  each  item).  Advertisers 
are  getting  good  results. 

The  Memphis  newspapers 
have  been  averaging  about  4,000 
of  these  ads  a  month.  Without 
them,  Riggins  indicated,  he 
would  very  likely  have  had  ad 
count  losses  in  recent  months, 
especially  with  the  current  w’ith- 
drawal  of  mortgage  funds  and 
consequent  losses  in  the  real  es¬ 
tate  classifications. 


Commerce  Chief 


Ottawa  Herald 


‘Harem’  Pleases 


Paper’s  Publisher 


Applauds  Role 
Of  Advertising 


Des  Moines,  la. 

Women  eventually  will  out¬ 
number  men  in  the  newspaper 
business,  in  the  opinion  of 
Robert  B.  Wellington,  publisher 
of  the  Ottawa  (Kans.)  Herald, 
and  the  sw’itch  to  the  distaff 
side  is  most  evident  on  his  pub¬ 
lication. 

Declaring  he  enjoys  “running 
a  harem,”  Wellington  said  that 
of  the  Herald’s  34  employes,  18 
are  women,  including  Leona 
Jones,  the  circulation  manager. 
Average  age  of  Herald  w’omen 
employes  is  30  and  none  is  over 
50,  Wellington  reported. 

The  publisher  pointed  out 
that  one-half  of  his  advertising 
staff  is  made  up  of  w’omen. 

He  finds  that  women  “will 
work  harder,  they  don’t  hold 
grudges  and  they’re  more  adap¬ 
table  to  change  in  operating 
procedures.”  He  said  that  con¬ 
ditions  in  Kansas  have  become 
so  acute  that  “it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  hire  men  at  any 
price”  and  in  his  estimation 
“the  newspaper  job  problem 
will  get  w’orse.” 


Cleveland 

Advertising  is  one  of  the  l)est 
weapons  in  meeting  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  foreign  made  goods  in 
our  own  domestic  market,  John 
T.  Connor,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  told  the  Cleveland 
Advertising  Club. 

Speaking  at  the  club’s  annual 
banquet  on  September  28,  Con¬ 
nor  said  that  just  as  advertising 
is  an  essential  element  of  our 
economic  success  here,  it  is  and 
w’ill  be  essential  in  penetrating 
and  sustaining  foreign  markets. 

“But  even  if  this  means 
learning  how  to  write  copy  for 
the  balloons  that  are  sometimes 
used  for  advertising  in  Japan, 
then  you  had  better  learn,  and 
learn  how  to  do  it  better  than 
the  Japanese,”  he  said. 

“You  had  better  learn  how 
because  nothing  less  than  the 
further  economic  strength  of  j 
the  United  States  depends  on  it 
no  small  measure,”  he  contin¬ 
ued. 

Relating  advertising  to  na¬ 
tional  prosperity  Connor  said: 

“W’ithout  advertising  we  most 
certainly  could  not  have  had 
the  unprecendented  prosperity 
of  the  last  67  months  b^ause 
advertising  is  an  absolutely  in- 
dispen.sable  element  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  mix  of  free  enterprise 
system  that  produced  prosper¬ 
ity.” 

He  attacked  those  w’ho  call 
advertising  a  “corrosive  stain” 
on  the  weave  of  the  nation  and 
vigorously  backed  advertising’s 
concepts. 

“The  gigantic  domestic  mar¬ 
ket,  the  greatest  source  of  goods 
and  services  in  all  history  is  i 
directly  traceable  to  the  imag¬ 
inative  and  creative  talent  of 
advertising,”  he  said. 

“Beyond  all  the  economic 
considerations,  the  press,  both 
print  and  broadcast,  relies  on 
the  revenues  of  advertising  to 
support  the  economic  burden  of 
exercising  the  people’s  right  to 
know’.” 


California  Student  Is  Broun  Scholar 


LOW-PRICED  KEY 

Richard  E.  Riggins,  CAM  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal,  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  a  recent  meeting  of 


Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Ertterprise. 


The  James  Wright  Brow’n  (Calif.)  Daily  Tribune  and  the 
Scholarship  has  been  awarded  North  Shore  (Nevada)  Villag- 


to  Franklyn  Jeans  of  Los  er.  Since  1963,  he  had  been  edi- 
Banos,  Calif.,  a  student  at  the  tor  of  the  Los  Banos  (Calif.) 


:  '-f 

I 


Columbia  University.  Jeans  was  The  $1,000  scholarship  was 


graduated  from  California  State  established  by  Editor  &  PUB- 
Polytechnic  College  in  1965  lisiifir  in  memory  of  its  late 


where  he  majored  in  journali.sm.  president  and  chairman  of  the 
He  has  worked  for  the  Tahoe  hoard,  James  Wright  Brown. 
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Anaconda  is  moving 
200,000,000  tons 
of  sand,  gravel  and  rock 
to  increase  copper  supplies. 


At  Twin  Buttes,  Arizona,  an  earth-moving  miracle  is  taking 
place.  A  deeply  covered  mineralized  area  is  being  brought 
into  productive  life  by  Anaconda  geologists,  researchers  and 
engineers.  Here,  in  this  first  step,  crews  are  working  24  hours 
a  day  to  strip  away  460  feet  of  overburden  from  the  top  of  an 
ore  body.  When  initial  stripping  is  completed  in  1969,  a  large 
copper  ore  deposit  will  be  ready  for  practical  open  pit  mining. 


This  is  only  one  of  several  Anaconda  projects  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  designed  to  expand  its  copper  production  capac¬ 
ity  more  than  50%  by  1970.  This  expansion  will  provide  up 
to  600,000,000  more  pounds  of  copper  annually  to  feed 
America’s  growing  economy  and  to  bolster  living  standards 
both  here  and  abroad.  The  Anaconda  Company,  25  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10004.  6610SA 
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Globe  &  Mail 
Puts  Color 
In  Business 

|{y  h'dmund  C.  Arnold 

As  a  youth  when  “Babbitt” 
was  adding  to  Sinclair  Lewis’s 
itankroll,  I  was  thoroughly  im¬ 
bued  with  the  idea  that  business 
was  a  drab  and  dull  world.  To¬ 
day,  after  some  30  years  of  en¬ 
joying  the  world  of  business,  I 
am  still  surprised  at  the  excite¬ 
ment  that  permeates  it. 

And  I’m  delighted  that  busi¬ 
ness  pages  of  newspapers  are 
finally  reflecting  business  as  a 
colorful  world,  anything  but 
dull. 

So  I  enjoyed  this  Page  of  the 
Week  which  is  sent  along  by 
Joseph  N.  Gelmon,  news  editor 
of  the  “Report  on  Business”  sec¬ 
tion  which  runs  as  a  section  of 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
but  outside  Ontario  becomes  a 
separate  publication,  air-deliv¬ 
ered  across  Canada  on  the  day 
of  publication.  That  makes  for 
some  interesting  mechanical 
problems  as  the  air  edition  goes 
off  the  floor  at  8  p.m.  and  has  to 
be  remade — drastically  on  insid¬ 
ers — by  8:20,  starting  time  for 
the  bulldog. 

Brother  G.  and  I  don’t  agree 
on  several  points.  But  that 
doesn’t  mean  I  don’t  admire  his 
work.  Let’s  tune  in  on  his  com¬ 
ments: 

“You  may  be  interested  in  the 
use  of  bastard  measures.  On 
one  page  we  have  columns  in 
10*2  picas  (the  regular  meas¬ 
ure);  12.3  picas  (FRINGE 
BENEFITS);  19.3  (MARKET 
TRENDS),  and  21.9  (BIRTH 
RATE). 

(Arnold  talkin’:  I’m  agin’  bas¬ 
tard  measure,  as  a  matter  of 
principle.  I  should  think  this 
would  complicate  remaking  the 
page.) 

“Normal  type  is  8-on-8*2. 
Whenever  the  measure  is  wider 
than  l*2-columns,  I  always  use 
9-on-lO.” 

(Arnold:  Second  that  mo¬ 
tion!) 

“The  use  of  the  big  box  (col¬ 
umns  2-5)  gives  the  effect  of  a 
picture. 

“Pictures  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  were  cropped  to  emphasize 
the  shape  of  the  subjects.  The 
fat,  contented  company  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  left  is  in  a  wide  and 
shallow  cut;  the  long,  nerv’ous 
corporate  gadfly  at  the  right  is 
taller  and  narrower  than  the 
type. 


REPORT  ON  BUSINESS 


One  year  atter  the  BmT  storm 
Sbatford  wary  ol  douds 
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Fall  in  Canada'i  birth  rate 
forces  economic  rethinking 
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“The  story  is  1-up  on  6  col¬ 
umns  and  the  righthand  pic  is 
in  regular  1-column  measure.” 

(Arnold:  The  G  and  M  has  a 
regular  9-column  format,  in 
case  the  arithmetic  gets  confus¬ 
ing.) 

For  my  money,  there’s  a  little 
too  much  fritzing  around  that 
has  to  be  done  by  the  composing 
room.  I  prefer  the  efficiency  of 


UPI  Offers 
Vocal  News 
For  Schools 

Behavioral  Research  Labora¬ 
tories  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  and 
United  Press  International  have 
announced  the  joint  production 
of  a  public  affairs  service  for 
use  in  schools. 

It  will  be  called  “World  Af¬ 
fairs  Reports”  and  represents 
UPI’s  first  direct  entry  into  the 
field  of  education.  The  program 
brings  into  classrooms  on-the- 
spot,  tape-recorded  news  reports 
combined  vrith  programmed  in¬ 
struction  materials. 

Instructional  kits  supplied  to 
.schools  monthly  will  contain  30- 
minute  audio  tapes  featuring 
UPI  correspondents  and  world 
leaders  discussing  important  i.*:- 
.sues,  illustrated  texts  providing 
background  on  the  subjects,  and 
manuals  and  tests  for  teachers. 

Dr.  Allen  Calvin,  president 


Sheppard  Trial 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

vacant  courtroom,  which  is 
across  the  hall  from  the  loom 
where  Sheppard’s  1954  trial  was 
conducted  by  the  late  Judge 
Edward  Blythin. 

A  newspaper  request  for  a 
picture  of  County  Prosecutor 
John  T.  Corrigan  and  Asst. 
Pro.secutor  Leo  M.  Spellacy  in 
the  prosecutor’s  office  also  was 
turned  down. 

Denied  Credentials 

Cleveland  correspondents  for 
Life  and  Time  were  refu.sed 
credentials.  The  Judge  showed 
them  a  stack  of  requests  from 
more  than  100  out-of-town 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

Kuntz,  a  UPI  photographer, 
was  on  the  job  Wednesday  out¬ 
side  the  court  house.  He  made 
pictures  of  Sheppard  and  his 
attorney,  F,  Lee  Bailey,  when 
they  went  to  the  parking  lot 
across  from  the  court  house. 

Talty  later  told  Bert  Legrand, 
a  tv-radio  reporter,  that  if  he 
interviewed  Kuntz  about  the 
incident,  Legrand  would  be  in  a 
position  of  jeopardizing  his  po¬ 
sition  with  the  court  because 
Kuntz,  when  barred,  had  become 
a  principal  in  the  ca.se. 

After  a  brief  court  session, 
Judge  Talty  said  he  would  rule 
Friday  on  the  change  of  venue 
motion. 

Bailey,  Sheppard’s  chief  coun¬ 
sel,  submitted  five  scrapbooks  of 
1954  newspaper  clippings  and 
four  issues  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  published  Jan.  4,  5,  6 
and  7  of  this  year  to  establish 
that  “community  exposure”  to 
publicity  made  it  impossible  to 
get  an  unprejudiced  jury  in 
Cuyahoga  County. 

One  of  the  grounds  of  which 
the  I’etrial  was  ordered  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court 
was  the  “virulent  publicity” 
concerning  the  Sheppard  case 
before  and  during  trial.  An¬ 
other  involved  alleged  confusion 
created  by  newspaper  and  radio 
reporters  covering  the  trial. 

‘Gel  in  Line’ 

If  the  Judge  keeps  the  trial 
here,  out-of-town  new'smen 
would  face  the  prospect  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  get  in  line  with  spec¬ 
tators  each  day  to  grab  one  of 
the  few  .seats  available  to  them 
in  the  courtroom. 

Judge  Talty,  46,  has  been  on 
the  bench  since  1964.  His  legal 
background,  as  a  practicing  at¬ 
torney,  includes  a  seven-year 
association  with  the  general 
coun.sel  for  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  En- 
ginemen. 
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standardization,  as  much  as 
possible.  But  what  really  mat¬ 
ters  is  not  a  philosophical  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  .  .  .  it’s  a  re¬ 
sulting  page  that  draws  readers. 


ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AX¬ 
IOM:  What  makes  horse  racing 
and  politics  can  also  make  a 
good  newspaper  page. 


of  BRL,  said  improvement  in 
communications  techniques  has 
stepped  up  the  rate  of  informa¬ 
tion  obsolescence  to  a  point 
where  new  teaching  approaches 
are  necessary  to  portray  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  the  nation  and 
its  relationship  wdth  the  world. 

Mims  Thomason,  president  of 
UPI,  pointed  out  that  “pub¬ 
lishers  and  broadcasters  already 
are  making  important  contribu¬ 
tions  in  the  public  service  of 
providing  new’s  to  youth,  and 
we  hope  to  do  our  share  toward 
adding  to  their  awareness  and 
comprehension  of  history  in  the 
making.” 

• 

Joins  Rumrill'Hoyt 

James  T.  Hopkins,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
director  of  the  Florida  Citrus 
Commission,  has  joined  Rumrill- 
Hoyt  as  a  public  relations  ac¬ 
count  supervisor  in  the  agency’s 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  office.  Hopkins 
was  editor  of  the  Okaloosa 
(Fla.)  News  Journal  prior  to 
joining  the  Florida  Citrus  Com¬ 
mission  in  1954. 
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ONLY  ONE  OFA  KIND 

Lots  of  other  people  make  adhesive  ban¬ 
dages. ..only  Johnson  &  Johnson  makes 
BAND-AID  Brand  Adhesive  Bandages. 

BAND-AID  is  also  the  registered  trade¬ 
mark  of  a  number  of  other  products 
made  by  Johnson  &  Johnson. 

There  are  band-aid  Brand  Surgical 
Dressings,  band-aid  Brand  Sterile 
Drapes,  and  band-aid  Brand  Air  Vent 
Adhesive  Tapes . .  .just  to  name  a  few. 

So  the  next  time  you  mention  any  of 
these  products,  follow  band-aid  Brand 
with  a  descriptive  name,  as  in  BAND-AID 
Brand  Adhesive  Bandages. 

U  U  ®J&J  1965 
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WHEN  THERE  IS  HYSTERIA, 
HITCH  UP  WITH  EXPERIENCE 

From  PATERSON  (N.J.)  NEWS,  Oct.  7,  1966 


EVERYBODY’S 

Money 

By 

MerryU  Stanley  Rukeyser 


GENTLE  READER,  if  you 
wish  to  be  kind  to  yourself  and 
your  family,  resolve  not  to  be  a 
sucker.  A  sucker  is  a  wishful 
thinker  who  responds  to  ex¬ 
ploiters  who  tell  him  what  tie 
wants  to  hear. 

The  great  philosopher  Plato 
was  an  authority  on  suckers.  He 
taught  that  many  prefer  beauti¬ 
ful  lies  to  the  ugly  truth. 

Blue  sky  swindlers,  unethical 
vendors,  and  demagogues  in 
public  life  deliLerately  exploit 
numan  weakness.  It’s  always 
smart  to  be  prudent  —  doubly 
so  in  this  period  of  transition 
in  security  prices  and  in  the 
national  economy.  Those  who 
are  objective  and  analytical  will 
have  expanding  opportunities. 

Prejudice  is  a  costly  human 
defect.  The  hatred  by  the 
ignorant  of  the  ways  of  business 
handicaps  their  own  efforts  to 
get  along  in  the  world.  Blind 
enmity  toward  corporations  is 
not  merely  inconvenient  for  big 
business;  it  is  a  barrier  to 
everybody’s  prudent  investment 
of  savings. 


years,  the  authority  of  the  cus- , 
tomer  was  again  displayed  when  i 
customers  showed  lack  of  in-  i 
terest  in  the  new  Edsel  car.  I 
Demagogues,  professed  do-  j ' 
gooders  and  mercenaries  in  the  ' 
articulate  pressure  poups  give 
the  impression  that  Mama  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  to  step  in  to  pro- 1 
tect  the  customer  from  ex- 
loitation  by  the  businessman, 
uch  an  attitude  reflects  pro-  , 
found  ecor  mic  ignorance.  Most  | 
competent  business  executives  i 
know  that  good  will  is  their  best  I  | 
asset,  and  that  a  reputation  | 
which  results  in  repeat  orders  i 
is  an  important  earning  asset. 
The  businessman  knows  the 
power  of  the  customer  to  refuse 
to  take  undesirable,  unattractive 
and  overpriced  goods.  The  bus-  I 
inessman  respects  the  capacity 
of  the  customer  in  disciplining  | 
him,  and  he  knows  that,  if  he 
holds  up  an  umbrella  of  exces¬ 
sive  profit  margins,  he  merely 
invites  additional  competition. 
The  gifted  businessman  is  held 
in  line  by  his  own  enlightened  , 
self  interest.  I 


A  RECENT  incident  in  which 
Ford  and  Chrysler  revised 
downward  their  announced 
prices  for  1967  models  in  order 
to  bring  them  in  line  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  quotations  showed 
that,  despite  concentration  in 
the  industry,  intensive  com¬ 
petition  persists. 

This  episode  recalls  a  remark 
made  some  years  ago  in  a  tele¬ 
cast  “International  Free 
Speech’’  in  London  by  Jim 
Carey,  at  that  time  head  of  the 
big  U.S.  electrical  union,  to  the 
effect  that  in  this  country  the 
irire>^’Hi>'*’~**%a^of  automo^ 


The  reader  will  miss  the  point 
if  he  assumes  that  this  place  is  I 
written  to  propagandize  “Be 
Kind  to  Businessmen’’  month.  I 
On  the  contrary,  the  success  of  i 
our  free  choice  system  depends 
on  the  ability  of  the  customer 
to  watch  out  for  his  own  inter¬ 
ests,  and  to  be  a  wise  shopper. 
The  careless  buyer  cuts  down 
business  incentives  for  improve¬ 
ment  and  continuing  efficiency. 
Knowledge  is  power,  and  such 
power  pays  oft  in  periods  of 
significant  economic  change. 


(Mr.  Rukeyser  will  be  pleased 
IJfl^ceive  inquiries  from  read- 


For  samples  of  the  3  times  a  week  Rukeyser 
column,  rates,  and  a  promotional  plan,  telegraph 
or  write: 


B.  H.  SIMON,  Syndicate  Manager 
21  Glenbrook  Drive,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  10804 
Tel:  (914)  636-0200 


SYNDICATES 

New  Columns 
Aid  Hostess 

Creative  shortcuts  and  prac¬ 
tical  ideas  for  the  hostess  are 
provided  in  several  features 
being  distributed  to  new'spapers 
by  a  new  syndicate.  Entertain¬ 
ing,  U.S. A.  (P.O.  Box  82,  De- 
Kalb,  Ill.  60115). 

“We  write  about  games, 
centerpieces,  decorations,  re¬ 
freshments  and  such,”  explains 
Mary  Ellen  Pourchot,  promotion 
director.  “We  do  not  carry  a 
cooking  column,  although  we  oc¬ 
casionally  include  a  recipe  that 
might  be  difficult  to  find  else¬ 
where.  Sometimes  we  plan  a 
miscellany  of  ideas.  And  we  try 
to  cover  all  ages. 

The  major  column  of  the 
group  IS  “Hello,  Hostess,”  a 
weekly  column  that  runs  about 
500  words.  After  a  pilot  series 
ran  in  the  DeKalb  (Ill.)  Chron- 
irle,  the  column  was  first  dis¬ 
tributed  to  newspapers  to  start 
running  last  June  1.  It  is  now 
running  in  25  newspapers,  after 
four  months.  It  is  w’ritten  by 
three  experienced  hostesses. 

A  new’  w’eekly  column,  “The 
Instant  Hostess,”  is  250  words 
in  length  and  is  written  by  Kay 
Marsh.  Each  column  has  seven 
ideas  for  entertaining  which  can 
be  used  collectively  as  a  column 
or  separately  as  women’s  page 
fillers. 

Two  special  series  now’  in 
preparation  are  “Fun  With 
Funds,”  by  Kay  Marsh,  in  12 
parts,  on  how’  organizations  can 
rai.se  money  for  their  projects; 
and  “Cook’s  Tours,”  by  Sylvia 
Robbins  and  Mary  Ellen  Pour¬ 
chot,  in  10  parts,  about  foreign 
foods. 


Lew  Little  Syndicate 
Moves  to  La  Jolla 

The  Lew  Little  Syndicate  has 
moved  its  base  of  operations 
from  San  Francisco  to  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  it  w’as  announced  by 
Lew’is  Little,  editor-manager. 
The  La  Jolla  address  is  8285  El 
Paseo  Grande. 

Mr.  Little  w’as  a  La  Jolla 
resident  and  county  editor  of  the 
San  Dicffo  Union  before  he 
moved  to  San  Francisco  in  1962 
to  join  the  staff  of  Chronicle 
Features  Syndicate.  He  resigned 
as  sales  manager  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle  syndicate  in  1964  to  form 
the  Lew  Little  Syndicate,  w’hich 
now’  has  more  than  200  news¬ 
paper  feature  clients  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Little  and  his  w’ife,  Mary 
Ellen,  w’ho  formerly  was  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle  syndicate,  also  are  pur¬ 
chasing  a  home  in  La  Jolla  for 
themselves  and  their  three 
children. 


Spadeas  Move 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Spa- 
dea,  Spadea  Syndicate,  w’ill 
w’ork  hereafter  at  Milford,  N.J. 
08848,  but  the  syndicate  will 
maintain  an  editorial  office  at 
299  Madison  Ave.,  New’  York 
City.  Saies  representative  is  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

*  >»  * 


Higgins  III 

John  W.  Higgins,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Ledger  Syndi¬ 
cate,  New’  York,  has  undergone 
one  operation  and  may  have  to 
undergo  a  second  one,  his  syn¬ 
dicate  announced.  He  is  a 
patient  at  Norw’alk  Hospital, 
Norwalk,  Conn. 


WEE  PALS — Morrie  Turner  (left),  creator  of  the  "Wee  Pals" 
comic  strip  for  the  Lew  Little  Syndicate,  receives  the  1966  Brother¬ 
hood  Award  for  Newspaper  Cartooning  sponsored  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  from  Donald  Faiaclierly  (right), 
the  NCCJ's  Northern  California  region  chairman.  Lewis  Little 
(center),  editor-manager  of  the  syndicate,  also  received  a  Brother¬ 
hood  Award  for  assisting  Mr.  Turner  in  developing  the  strip,  which 
has  Negro  and  white  children  as  its  main  characters.  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  earlier  received  a  similar  honor  from  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith  in  Philadelphia. 
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SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


COMICS 


about  a  company  you  have 
interest  in.” 

Lou  Schneider  writes  750 
words  a  day  covering  six  to 
eight  subjects. 

“It’s  not  all  shady  street, 
but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell 
bad  news  when  I  see  it  com¬ 
ing,”  he  observed.  “Readers 
want  knowledgeable  news 
they  can  depend  on.  I  never 
mention  names  or  use  pub¬ 
licity  but  go  in  for  analysis. 
That  kind  of  news  is  unpopu¬ 
lar  with  PR  men — I’m  telling 
you  that  breaks  my  heart.” 

The  columnist’s  mail  from 
leaders — some  of  it  from  fa¬ 
mous  business  analysists — is 
bullish — even  when  his  news 
reports  sometimes  are  bear¬ 
ish. 


SYNDICATES 


Writer  Says  Editors 
Want  Bullish  News 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


Lou  Schneider,  who  writes 
the  “Trade  Winds”  column 
for  the  Bell-McClure  Syndi¬ 
cate  six  days  a  week,  feels 
that  business  editors  of  news¬ 
papers  are  too  inclined  to 
carry  bullish  market  news 
and  to  eschew  bearish  news. 

Newspapers  often  are 
charged  with  carrying  more 
“bad”  news  (crime,  etc.)  than 
“good”  news,  but  in  the  field 
of  business  news  Schneider  is 
convinced  they  go  to  the 
other  extreme. 

Menuged  Dip,  Boom 

“Most  business  pages  sell 
optimism,  but  I  do  not  try  to 
sell  the  pojiular  side,”  said 
Schneider  in  an  inter\’iew 
with  E&P.  “I  called  the  1929 
panic  in  advance  and  I  have 
called  every  man-made  reces¬ 
sion  since.  Right  now,  busi¬ 
ness  is  expecting  a  dip  in  ’(57 
and  a  boom  in  ’68.  Business 
expects  a  managed  dip,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  managed  boom  in 
time  for  the  1968  election. 

“The  biggest  1967  question 
mark,  say  bank  investment 
managers,  is  corporate  earn¬ 
ings.  A  higher  income  tax, 
coupled  with  the  suspension 
of  the  investment  credit,  plus 
a  possible  easing  in  consumer 
buying,  could  result  in  as 
much  as  a  10  percent  dip  in 
corporate  after-tax  profits.” 

The  columnist,  who  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  of  the  New  York 
Financial  Writers  As.sociation 
for  many  years,  said  some 
editors  dislike  such  bearish 
reports  very  much. 

“Editors  own  stocks  and 
also  they  do  not  want  to  up¬ 
set  local  department  store 
management  and  other  ad¬ 
vertisers,”  he  asserted.  “If 
the  stoiy  is  not  bullish,  they 
simply  get  another  story — 

140  business  editors  use  the 
PR  Wire  publicity  stories.  No 
one  writes  the  shady  side  of 
the  street  and  tells  the  local 
business  advertiser  to  watch 
out.  .\s  far  back  as  Janu¬ 
ary,  I  predicted  a  dip  in  hous¬ 
ing  and  auto  .sales.  I  now 
predict  that  LBJ  will  become 
anti-business  after  the  elec¬ 
tion  and  there  will  be  a  busi¬ 
ness  dip  with  business  soften¬ 
ing.  Can  we  control  it  or  will 
it  run  into  a  recession  ? 

editor  8C  publisher  for  October  15,  1966 
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‘Hairdo  Hoh-To’ 

Is  20-Part  Series 

For  women  who  spend  money 
on  hair  care  products  and  equip¬ 
ment  there  is  a  new  newspaper 
series  and  Reader  Service  book 
available  through  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 

“Hairdo  How-To”  is  a  20-part 
illustrated  series  that  offers 
newspaper  readers  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  on  hair  care,  styling, 
coloring,  conditioning,  curling 
and  even  straightening.  The  96- 
page  book  w’ith  18  chapters  is 
expanded  from  the  series.  It  is 
illustrated  and  may  be  sold  by 
newspapers  over  the  counter  for 


Lou  Schneider 


“There  are  21  million  in¬ 
vestors  in  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  stocks  alone  and 
they  want  straight  news 
about  what  is  happening  and 
what  is  likely  to  happen. 
More  than  400  billion  dollars 
in  values  was  wiped  out  in 
the  recent  stock  market  drop, 
which  I  predicted  months  in 
advance.  I  never  bought  or 
sold  a  shai’e  of  stock  in  my 
life  and  none  of  my  family 
has.  Our  only  investments 
are  in  undeveloped  real  es¬ 
tate.  It’s  not  fair  to  be  an 
owner  and  to  be  writing 


LIHLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


Both  are  written  by  Dorothea 
Zack  Hanle,  editor  of  HairDo 
Magazine,  and  an  authority  on 
hair  care  and  styling. 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


INAUGURATION  DAY — Daniel  J.  O'Brien  (I),  executive  Sunday 
editor,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  and  outgoing  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Comics  Council,  presents  the  Council  gavel  (a  hotel  dinner 
knife)  to  the  new  chairman,  Edward  P.  Kasun,  public  service  director, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 


NEWSPAPER  1>TEREST  GROWS 

Cable  Tv  Promoters 
Plan  Future  Growth 

By  Tony  Breiina 


CATV  operators,  the  men  who 
scoop  television  signals  out  of 
the  air,  then  relay  them  on  by 
cable  link  (after  boosting  signal 
power)  to  paying  subscribers  in 
areas  of  low  signal  strength,  met 
in  \ew  York  City  this  week. 

At  a  one-day  meeting  (Oct. 
10),  they  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  a  burgeoning  indus¬ 
try  which  is  attracting  increased 
newspaper  participation. 

According  to  Frederick  W. 
Ford,  president  of  the  Xational 
Community  Television  Associa¬ 
tion,  organizers  of  the  event  (the 
first  of  eight  regional  meetings), 
three  main  difficulties  still  face 
CATV :  1 )  Regulation  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission;  2)  copyright  matters; 
and  3)  Utility  relations. 

1.673  SyMenis 

Ford  set  the  scene  by  painting 
a  picture  of  growth  since  1949 
when  CATV  began.  Currently, 
he  reported,  there  are  1,675 
CATV  systems  in  operation; 
1,503  franchises  have  been 
granted  but  are  not  yet  in  oper¬ 
ation,  and  an  additional  1,420 
cities  are  considering  applica¬ 
tions.  (He  told  E&P  after  the 
meeting  that  approximately  225 
newsjjapers  were  already  in 
CATV  and  300  more  were  seek¬ 
ing  franchises  “because  they 
don’t  want  to  l)e  left  at  the  post 
in  this  development  like  they 
were  when  television  came 
in  .  .  .”) 

He  continued:  “In  short,  there 
are  either  operating,  under  con¬ 
struction,  or  under  consideration 
CATV  systems  in  4,598  commun¬ 
ities  in  the  U.S.  ...  it  is  readily 
apparent  that  the  city  gov’ern- 
ments  clo.sest  to  the  people  in  the 
U.S.  appreciate  and  understand 
that  the  citizens  desire  CATV 
.service  in  their  communities.” 

Ford  called  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  encourage  the  “funda¬ 
mental  advantages”  offered  by 
cable  Tv  rather  than  proposing 
restrictions  to  protect  an  out¬ 
moded  “status  quo.”  He  said  that 
in  the  public  interest  it  is  “in¬ 
cumbent”  upon  Congress  to 
“amend  the  copyright  law  and 
the  communications  act  in  such 
a  way  that  this  “industry  can 
prosper  and  grow  and  perform 
the  services  w'hich  cannot  be 
l)erformed  by  the  broadcast  fre- 
(juencies  alone.” 

The  NCTA  president  de¬ 


scribed  the  copyright  bill  re- 
l)orted  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  (Sept.  29)  as  being 
“comple.x  and  loosely  drawn,” 
and  “replete  with  ambiguities” 
relating  to  CATV. 

He  said  that  proposed  limita¬ 
tions  upon  CATV  systems’  right 
to  originate  programming  would 
use  the  copyright  law  “not  for 
the  i)urj)ose  of  providing  an  in¬ 
centive  for  authors  but  for  puni¬ 
tive  purpo.ses  and  to  further 
other  jjolicies  of  a  non-copyright 
nature  and  to  penalize  tbe  pub¬ 
lic.” 

Citing  the  omission  of  politi¬ 
cal  talks  or  discussions  fi  om  the 
categories  of  permissible  origin¬ 
ations,  Ford  said,  “it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  legislators  are  will¬ 
ing  to  cut  all  political  candidates 
off  from  an  inexpensive,  local 
means  of  addressing  constit- 
uent.s.” 

Sol  Schildhause,  the  man  who 
heads  the  FCC’s  newly-formed 
community  antenna  television 
task  force  made  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  l)efore  NCTA  members, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  fini.shed 
si)eaking  drew  a  standing  ova¬ 
tion. 

He  told  the  conference  lunch¬ 
eon:  “The  very  existence  of  the 
problems  you  face,  certifies  to 
the  genuineness  of  your  status 
as  a  significant  new  force  in 
.4merica’s  communications  net¬ 
work.” 

‘Tables  Turned’ 

Schildhause,  chief  of  FCC’s 
special  C.4TV  administrative 
group,  also  remarked,  “you 
people  probably  don’t  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  your  own  genius.  You 
took  Tv’s  own  limitations,  as  it 
were,  and  made  something  of 
them.  It’s  almost  ironic,  when 
you  reflect  upon  it,  how  the 
tables  have  turned  so  that  the 
whole  entertainment  and  com¬ 
munications  world  now  looks  at 
you  curiously,  often  warily, 
sometimes  menacingly,  too — 
but  no  longer  indifferently.” 

Stating  that  it  will  be  his  ta.sk 
force’s  job  to  clear  away  stale¬ 
mates  and  uncertainties  about 
the  future  role  of  cable  Tv, 
Schildhause  .said  he  considered 
a  “perfect  climate”  exists  for  a 
“mutual  search  for  accommoda¬ 
tion.” 

I’m  certain  that  you  have 
absolutely  no  interest  in  putting 
broadcast  television  out  of  busi¬ 


ness.  I  am  just  as  sui  e  that  Tv 
stations  that  do  their  job  need 
not  fear  the  future.  Tv  is  a  vast 
business  and  this  is  a  big 
country. 

He  predicted  that  C.\TV  will 
have  a  “solid  place  in  a  society 
which  hungers  for  the  good 
things  in  life.” 

According  to  Barry  Crickmer, 
NCTA  director  of  information, 
a  need  still  existed  to  project 
and  .sell  the  image  of  CATV  to 
the  public.  “The  local  sub- 
.scril)er,”  he  .said,  “is  money  in 
the  pocket.”  Even  the  potential 
subscriber  can  be  thought  of  in 
that  light  .  .  .  convince  him,  con¬ 
nect  him,  and  the  payoff  is  im¬ 
mediate. 

“The  national  public  is  money 
in  the  bank.  A  vast  reseiwoir  on 
which  the  industry  can  draw 
for  future  growth  and  for  the 
support  that  influences  legisla¬ 
tors,  copyright  holders  and  regu¬ 
lators.” 

Publicity  Program 

Crickmer  said  that  public  re¬ 
lations  and  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  had  been  prepared  by 
Richards  Associates  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  PR  consultants,  and  Irving 
Gould  Advertising  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  ad  agents.  Promotional 
kits  had  been  prepared  and  were 
available  to  operators.  A  “Na¬ 
tional  Cable  Week”  (Jan.  30  to 
Feb.  5,  1967)  was  being  organ¬ 
ized  and  would  l>e  supported  by 
national  advertising. 

Articles,  he  reported,  had  been 
prepared  so  that  .system  oi)era- 
tor  could  gain  publicity  support 
from  local  press  media.  “CATV 
is  a  controversial,  complex  is¬ 
sue,”  he  said.  “Many  editors 
don’t  understand  it  well  enough 
to  perceive  all  the  traps  hidden 
in  the  arguments  of  our  oppon¬ 
ents.  To  help  them  sort  out  the 
tangle  for  their  readers,  we  will 
l)e  providing  a  series  of  edito¬ 
rials  on  the  industry  which  they 
may  use  as  they  wish.” 

He  .said  that  CATV  promoters 
had  put  together  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn — “with  all  the  inside  news 
about  stars,  programs,  ratings, 
and  so  on” — and  it  would  lie 
.sent  to  o))erators  who  could  pass 
it  on  to  their  local  newspapers. 

“Ideally,  these  columns,”  he 
explained,  “will  sell  CATV  by 
keeping  readers  abreast  of  new 
developments  and  by  creating 
interest  in  the  signals  available 
on  the  cable.”  Large-space  ads 
would  be  running  in  newspapers 
covering  areas  where  regional 
meetings  of  the  association  were 
to  be  held.  Direct  mail  and  other 
promotional  methods  would  also 
be  used. 

It  is  understood  that  $175,000 
has  l)een  allocated  for  this 
image-promoting  campaign.  E&P 
was  told  that  appropriations 
may  be  increased. 


Women 

(Continued  from  pane  14) 


pect  to  reach  or  pass  this  figure 
after  five  years. 

It  .should  be  noted  that  the 
college  girls  probably  are  think¬ 
ing  of  living  on  a  single  salary, 
while  actually  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  women  journalists 
are  married  and  putting  their 
pay  checks  beside  those  of  their 
husbands  in  a  family  pool.  .Still, 
the  matter  of  money  is  one  place 
where  expectations  and  reality 
appear  to  be  somewhat  apart, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the 
young  woman  approaching  a 
news  career. 

They’re  Here  to  Slay 

So  what  has  this  investigation 
told  us  about  women  in  jour¬ 
nalism  ? 

It  does  not  appear  that 
women  are  about  to  “take  over” 
the  profession,  although  their 
numbers  are  growing  and  will 
continue  to  grow.  They  are  en¬ 
couraged  by  employers  who  are 
willing  to  consider  them  on  the 
basis  of  ability  and  by  a  man¬ 
power  shortage  in  some  phases 
of  news  work.  But  the  success 
formula  of  skill,  hard  work,  and 
responsibility  continues  for 
them  just  as  it  does  for  men. 

It  helps  in  understanding  the 
issue  if  one  assumes  women 
enter  journalism  for  the  same 
reason  men  do.  They  have  an 
urge  to  creativeness  which  goes 
beyond  the  bearing  and  rearing 
of  children.  Journalism,  with  its 
public  service  connotations,  ap¬ 
peals  to  both  men  and  women 
as  an  outlet  for  creative  urges. 

The  evidence  points  to  a  con¬ 
tinuing  emergence  of  women  in 
journalism,  as  more  of  them  en¬ 
ter  the  field  and  those  with 
ability  rise  to  positions  of  in¬ 
fluence.  Unless  we  men  in  the 
profession  are  able  to  roll  back 
the  social  forces  responsible  for 
this  gentle  reform,  we  might  as 
well  relax  and  enjoy  it. 

• 

Puroliase  of  Station 
Wins  FCC  Approval 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Evening  Star 
Newsi)ai)er  Co.  interests  in 
broadcasting. 

Evening  Star  Broadcasting 
Co.,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
the  new.spaper  firm,  is  acquiring 
WCIV-tv  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
from  First  Charleston  Corp.  for 
$2,210,147  plus  assumption  of 
$400,000  in  liabilities.  WCIV,  an 
NBC  affiliate,  is  one  of  three 
television  outlets  in  the  market. 

Other  Star  .stations  are  in 
Washington  and  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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LEADERS  in  the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers:  At  left. 
Wilbur  E.  Elston,  Detroit  News,  president-elect;  right,  James  A. 
Clendinen,  Tampa  Tribune,  president. 


NCEW 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


and  avoid  inaccurate  reporting 
in  international  news.” 

Poli^ll  CriticiMii 

Wieslaw  Gornicki,  Polish 
Xews  Agency,  said  he  reads  16 
U.S.  newspapers  daily  and  that 
the  editorial  writing  in  most 
cases  is  far  from  adequate.  He 
judged  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch  as  “best”  and  the 
Sew  York  Times  and  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post  as  “good.”  He 
roundly  denounced  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  which  has  the 
large.st  circulation  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  for  being  a  “warmonger” 
and  for  having  editorially  pro¬ 
claimed  many  times:  “The  only 
good  Communist  is  a  dead 
Communist.” 

The  Polish  correspondent  said 
three  shortcomings  of  American 
editorial  writers  are  lack  of 
objectivity,  erratic  choice  of 
subjects,  myoptic  approach  with¬ 
out  giving  broad  backgrounds. 

“You  separate  the  Viet  Nam 
problem  from  its  wide  frame¬ 
work  and  do  not  tell  the  full 
truth,”  he  charged,  “The  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  is  unsur¬ 
passed  in  providing  deep  back¬ 
ground  and  in  telling  not  what 
will  happen  tomorrow  but  in  10 
or  15  years.” 

As  an  example  of  the  lack  of 
objectivity  he  charged  against 
newspapers,  Mr.  Gornicki  cited 
the  case  of  conflict  between  the 
Polish  Government  and  Caidinal 
Wyszynski. 

“The  Cardinal’s  18th  Century 
ideas  are  far  more  conservative 
than  those  of  anybody — even  in 
the  Vatican  in  Rome,”  he  as¬ 
serted.  “He  has  declared  time 
and  again  that  separation  of 
church  and  state  is  an  idiotic 
idea.  The  foundation  of  your 
Constitution  is  built  on  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state  so  when 
you  pre.sent  the  Cardinal  as  a 
fighter  for  freedom  you  are 
following  a  double  standard.” 

The  Polish  panelist  said  on  a 
trip  across  the  country  he  kept 
buying  newspapers  and  could 
not  find  out  whether  U  Thant 
was  going  to  accept  another 
term  as  U.N.  Secretary  General 
or  not. 

Limited  Viewpoint 

“The  viewpoint  of  your  local 
newspapers  is  so  limited  that  it’s 
frightening,”  he  charged.  “The 
U.S.  has  six  percent  of  the  world 
population  and  you  have  to  live 
in  the  same  framework  with 
your  neighbors,  the  other  94 
percent.” 

Drew  Middleton,  New  York 
Times,  who  has  spent  28  years 
abroad  for  his  newspaper,  urged 


more  digging,  more  background, 
more  interpretive  reporting  to 
tell  why  things  happen  and  how 
people  live,  play  and  work  in 
other  countries.  He  advocated 
more  news  analysis  to  add  en¬ 
lightenment  for  readers. 

In  the  question-answer  period, 
racial  problems  were  brought 
up. 

“I  see  mock  trials  in  the  South 
with  defendants  who  have  at¬ 
tacked  or  killed  Negroes  always 
set  free,”  observed  Mr.  Gornicki. 
“I  see  no  Negroes  here  at  this 
meeting  of  your  segregated 
society,” 

Moderator  of  the  panel  was 
Paul  McKalip,  editorial  page 
editor,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen. 

The  strong  and  weak  points 
of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
future  as  an  instrument  of  world 
peace  were  discussed  in  detail 
by  a  panel  composed  of  Dr. 
Richard  N.  Gardner,  professor 
of  law  and  international  rela¬ 
tions  at  Columbia  University 
and  advisor  to  the  U.S.  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  U.N.  General  As¬ 
sembly;  Dr.  John  G.  Stoessinger, 
Columbia  University,  and  Dr. 
Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  University 
of  Chicago. 

20tli  Rirthday 

The  NCEW,  at  its  20th  an¬ 
nual  conclave  made  a  senti¬ 
mental  one-day  return  to  the 
scene  of  its  birth — Columbia 
University.  The  organization 
grew  out  of  a  seminar  for  edi¬ 
torial  writers  at  the  American 
Press  Institute  at  Columbia  20 
years  ago. 

J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  API,  wel¬ 
comed  the  group  back  to  the 
campus.  He  said  there  have  been 
eight  seminars  for  editorial 
writers  during  the  years.  He 
mentioned  as  “founding  fathers” 
of  the  NCEW  John  H.  Cline, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star;  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Estabrook,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post;  Frank  Nelson 
Hawkins,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette ;  Leslie  Moore, 
TUorcc-stcr  (Mass.)  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette;  Paul  Trescott,  Philadel- 
phia  (Pa.)  liulletin. 

Curtis  said  editorial  pages  are 
liroviding  more  comprehension 
and  under.standing  but  he  urged 
editorial  writers  to  escape  the 
cur.se  of  predictability  by  change 
and  variation.  He  said  readers 
g€‘t  tired  of  too  much  objectivity 
and  want  editorial  writers  to  get 
angry  at  times. 

Six  Favorable  ('.ondiliuiis 

These  six  conditions,  Curtis 
.said,  make  the  future  bright  for 
editorial  pages:  1)  a  better  edu¬ 
cated  public  makes  a  ready¬ 
made  editorial  page  audience; 
2)  youth  is  increasingly  aware 
of  situations  and  make  good  edi¬ 
torial  page  readers;  3)  there  is 


an  increasing  supply  of  unsolved 
problems  as  subjects;  4)  there  is 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
:iewspaper  owners  to  give  edito¬ 
rial  writers  free  rein;  5)  intelli¬ 
gent  and  provocative  subjects 
can  compete  with  tv  in  the  il¬ 
lumination  of  the  news;  6)  there 
has  been  a  change  in  public 
reception  as  synthetic  tv  gim¬ 
micks  have  palled. 

“You  need  to  have  a  sense  of 
your  importance,  to  get  fun  on 
your  pages,  to  know  that  you 
are  not  too  infallible,”  advised 
Curtis.  “Newspapers  were  never 
of  as  good  quality  as  they  are 
today.” 

Dwight  Sargent,  curator  of 
the  Nieman  Foundation  at 
Harvard  University,  discussing 
the  history  of  NCEW,  said  his 
talk  might  be  called  “Twenty 
Years  Before  the  Masthead.”  He 
said  the  organization  has  in¬ 
spired  its  members  to  seek  com¬ 
mon  goals  of  courage  and  integ¬ 
rity  and  to  avoid  ruts  of  com¬ 
placency  and  cliches  by  their 
continuing  program  of  self- 
examination. 

.\void  Cliches 

“Editorial  pages  can  have  and 
should  have  both  consistency 
and  variety,”  observed  Sargent. 
“NCEW  accepts  no  favors,  goes 
on  no  government  junkets,  gives 
no  prizes,  conducts  no  contests. 
It  has  adhered  firmly  to  its  de¬ 
termination  to  produce  better 
editorial  pages.  This  job  will  not 
be  completed  so  long  as  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  tired  phrases  and 
disorderly  grammar.  If  edito- 
l  ial  pages  are  to  be  read  intelli¬ 
gently  they  must  be  written 
intelligently.  We  must  avoid 
cliches  and  use  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  with  sensitivity  and  pre¬ 
cision.” 

Sargent  called  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  literary  style  and  for 
fewer  one-man  editorial  pages. 
He  noted  editorial  page  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Daily  News,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe,  New  York  Times, 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader. 


“The  editorial  writer  turns  a 
blank  page  into  an  organ  of  con¬ 
troversy  and  education,”  said 
Sargent.  “The  American  edito¬ 
rial  page  moves  on  as  a  forum 
for  new  ideas  and  old  principles. 
It  stimulates  quality  in  public 
life.” 

Mayor  Lindsay  Speaks 

At  a  luncheon  at  Columbia 
University,  John  B.  Oakes,  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  of  the  New 
Yoi-k  Times,  introduced  the 
speaker.  Mayor  John  V.  Lind¬ 
say  of  New  York  City. 

“The  New  York  Times  has 
promotion  posters  with  pictures 
of  people  who  got  their  jobs 
through  the  Times,”  pointed  out 
Mayor  Lindsay.  “Well,  the 
Times  supported  me  in  my  cam¬ 
paign  so  I  guess  it  could  be  said 
I  got  my  job  through  the  New 
York  Times.  All  I  ask  is  that 
they  stop  John  Oakes  from  tell¬ 
ing  me  what  to  do.” 

Mayor  Lindsay  delivered  a 
spirited  and  serious  talk  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  civilian  police  re¬ 
view  board  he  has  established  in 
New  York  City  and  which  will 
lie  voted  on  in  a  referendum  at 
the  November  election.  He  said 
most  large  American  cities 
eventually  will  face  the  question. 

Elston  Elected 

Wilbur  E.  Elston,  editorial 
page  director,  Detroit  News, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
NCEW  and  on  Jan.  1  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Clendinen. 

Other  new  officers  are:  Paul 
.\.  McKalip,  editor  of  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  William  D.  Snider,  editor 
of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News,  secretary;  Paul  Ringler, 
associate  editor  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal,  treasurer. 

Editorial  board  members 
elected  were  Charles  J.  Wellner, 
editor  of  the  Lockport  (N.  Y.) 
Union-Sun  &  Journal;  Frank  H. 
Crane,  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star. 
Sig  Gissler,  executive  editor  of 
the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun, 
was  re-elected. 
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Gampaigniiig 
Tests  Press 
In  California 

By  (!aiii|>l>ell  V('at8on 

San  Francisco 

\ew’s  coverage  of  the  cam- 
l)aign  for  a  governorship  is 
proving  just  as  great  a  test  in 
California  as  it  has  long  been 
at  the  national — and  Presiden¬ 
tial — level,  it  seems. 

Trials  and  tribulations  are 
now  penetrating  the  editorial 
writing  departments,  and  editors 
are  concerned  over  the  Golden 
State’s  balloting  decisions. 

This  was  indicated  last  week 
when  the  Xew  York  Times 
reached  across  the  continent 
with  editorial  endorsement  of 
incumbent  Governor  E.  G.  (Pat) 
Brown. 

.4t  local  levels  the  decision¬ 
makers  likewise  seem  a  bit  per¬ 
plexed.  The  Rii'ersidc  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise  came  up  with 
a  split  decision,  advocating 
Democrat  Brown  over  Ronald 
Reagan  for  the  governorship 
and  Republican  Robert  Finch 
over  Democrat  incumbent  Glenn 
M.  Anderson  for  lieutenant 
governor. 

Flying  Jaunl> 

For  the  political  writers  the 
l)roblems  are  those  of  surviving 
the  maddening  succession  of 
campaign  thrusts  by  the  guber¬ 
natorial  rivals.  Prolonged  boss¬ 
ing  and  flying  jaunts  through¬ 
out  the  vast  state  make  the 
whistle-stop  era  of  campaigning 
appear  as  placid  as  a  canoe  ride 
on  a  mill  stream. 

Here’s  an  abbreviated  sample 
of  the  Reagan  campaign  rush 
during  a  single  weekend.  (Si¬ 
multaneously  Brown  trail  fol¬ 
lowers  were  facing  an  endur¬ 
ance  test  featured  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  appearance  here  for  a 
campaign  speech  before  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  Califor¬ 
nia). 

A  Thursday  night  appearance 
at  Chico,  Calif.,  lunch  the  next 
day  in  Los  Angeles,  520  miles 
distant,  then  return  to  Northern 
California  for  appearances  in 
Salinas  and  Carmel,  meant  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  Santa  Cruz  press 
room  at  11  p.m. 

Next  morning  there  was  no 
time  for  a  swim  or  even  to  ques¬ 
tion  what  the  seals  were  saying 
when  they  barked  during  the 
night  in  the  waters  off  the 
cceanfront  hotel.  The  bus  took 
off  at  9  a.m.  for  the  auditorium, 
then  w’ent  to  the  airport  for  a 
run  to  Santa  Rosa,  nearly  150 


miles  distant.  There  was  still 
another  flight  to  San  Mateo, 
then  finally  back  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  when  the  day  was  almost 
done. 

Those  making  this  run  in¬ 
cluded  Earl  (Squire)  Behrens, 
dean  of  political  writers  who  has 
covered  most  political  events  and 
all  presidential  campaigns  since 
the  1920’s;  Jack  McDowell,  San 
Franeiseo  Examiner;  Paul  Beck, 
Los  Angeles  Times;  Niesen 
Himmel,  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner;  Jerry  Rankin,  AP; 
Norman  Kempster,  UPI;  (jeorge 
Skelton,  Saeramento  Union; 
George  Murphy,  San  Franeiseo 
Examiner,  joined  the  group  for 
the  weekend  rush. 

Martin  Smith  Saeramento 
live;  Dave  Hope,  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une;  A1  Burton,  San  Bernardino 
Sun-Telegram,  and  John  Kep- 
linger,  Palo  Alto  Times,  were 
among  the  newsmen  making 
major  legs  of  the  tour, 

Intcrnaliunal  Press 

National  aspects  were  pro¬ 
vided  on  this  particular  trip  bv 
Willard  Shelton,  AFL-CIO 
Xeu's;  representatives  of  Sews- 
week  and  a  syndicate  photogra¬ 
pher  who  flew  in  from  New 
York. 

Nor  did  international  media 
neglect  the  bus-plane  hopping 
ex|)edition.  John  Midgley,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent,  London 
Eeonomist,  was  on  a  flight  into 
upper  Northern  California.  A 
French  television  organization 
was  represented  by  a  group  of 
four.  Two  were  cameramen. 

Every  Reagan  speech  found  a 
recording  expert  present  who 
identified  himself  chiefly  as  “the 
man  from  Brown.”  The  press 
corps  found  him  handy  if  play¬ 
backs  on  speeches  were  desired. 

Nufzigcr  Aids  Keagun 

Lyn  Nofziger,  formerly  of  the 
Copley  Newspapers,  is  the 
Reagan-for-Governor  press 
chief.  Jan  McCoy,  former  Texas 
newswoman  who  became  known 
as  “Mother”  McCoy  during  the 
19(54  California  Rockefeller-for- 
President  campaign,  was  chief 
press  aide  on  the  trip. 

The  shuttling  press  bus  picks 
up  additional  local  press  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  most  every  stop. 
There  are  more  newspapermen, 
television  and  radio  recording 
crewmen  at  ev’ery  turn  of  the 
press  trail. 

The  coverage  is  much  the 
same  for  each  candidate.  Major 
writers  have  shifted  from  camp 
to  camp.  California  should  be 
well  informed  when  it  votes. 
Certainly  the  pundits  on  the 
political  .scene  will  have  had  a 
workout. 


Obituary 


John  E.  Lee,  58,  former  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  man¬ 
ager  for  France  who  retired  in 
1958;  Oct.  10. 

*  *  * 

Albert  F.  Wolf,  62,  column¬ 
ist  and  sports  writer  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Oct.  8. 

*  *  * 

Charles  0.  Gridley,  69, 
Washington  correspondent  for 
various  newspapers;  former 
president  of  the  National  Press 
Club;  former  president  of  the 
Gridiron  Club;  Oct.  11. 

He  4c 

Richard  Van  Dyck,  77,  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  German- 
language  weeklv,  Alt f ban;  Oct. 
6. 

*  *  « 

Francis  L.  Fennessey,  46, 
business  manager  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Newspapers;  Oct. 


Hamilton  V.  Neill,  65,  for¬ 
mer  foreman,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  composing  room;  Sept. 
26. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Harry  McCormick,  68,  re¬ 
porter  for  50  years  in  Omaha, 
Denver,  Houston  and  Dallas; 
Oct.  7, 

*  *  « 

Gordon  N,  Freeman,  72,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial 
who  retired  in  1960;  Oct.  7. 


tr  WJT  Features 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

Van  Dyck,  77,  as-  _ 

columns  would  be  “free  to  .sell, 
•ekl},,  Aut  >au,  Oct.  j^ase  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any 
„  features  to  such  persons  and 

-  „  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 

L.  FENNE.SSEY,  46,  aS  he  may  choose.” 
lager  of  the  Spring- 

)  Newspapers,  Oct.  jg  directed  to  send  copies 

„  „  of  the  letters  and  the  final  judg- 

„  i.-  j  ment  to  each  person  who  pub- 

CLYDE  -riiRELKELD,  .6  retired  3 

the  Arizona  Republic;  circulation 

'*■  *  *  *  within  50  miles  of  Columbus 

.  ,,  Circle,  New  York  City. 

Albert  H.  Morehead,  o6,  ^^JT  president, 

author  and  former  bridge  editor  .^visions  of  the  judg- 

of  theActc  VorA-  T’nnc.s;  Oct.  5.  ,p^^.g  ^^e  writers 

-  ,  and  syndicates  involved  free  to 

Jan  \\  i^}’  women  s  p^press  their  ideas  and  have 

e^ditor  of  the  B  ichita  (Kans.)  ^^^p^  fp^^tures 

Eagle  and  /Acacon;  Sept.  14.  newspaper  they 

,,,  ^  cho.se,  including  WJT. 

W  ILLIAM  Bice,  34,  sports  edi-  However,  the  Post  is  the  only 
tor,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Inde-  oilier  newspaper  known  to  have 
pendent;  Sept.  22.  expressed  Interest  in  some  of 

^  _  ,  the  features. 

Chiles  Harris,  (8,  former  • 

associate  editor  with  the  Mont- 

gomcry  (Ala.)  Advertiser;  Sept.  Promoted 

18.  To  General  ManajAer 

*  *  *  _  Iah'ISVille,  Ky. 

Clifford  B.  U  ard,  65,  retired  Cyrus  L.  MacKinnon,  assist- 

editor  of  the  Fort  B  ayne  (Ind.) 

general  manager  of  the 
News-Sentinel,  recently.  Courier-Jounutl  and  Louisville 

„  „  „  „  Times,  Radio-TV  WHAS,  and 

Richard  P.  Milne,  96,  re-  ^j^p  standard  Gravure  Corpora- 

tired  advertising  and  news-  p.-omoted  to  gen- 

paperman;  Sept.  27.  Born  in  manager. 

New  York  City,  he  was  superin-  -pj^p  appointment  was  announ- 
tendent  of  the  composing  room  ^p^  ^  pre.si- 

of  the  raconm  (Wash.)  News  ^p^^  Courier-Journal  & 

Ledger;  he  published  and  edited  Louisville  Times  Co. 
the  Prosser  (Wash.)  Falls  MacKinnon  succeeds  to  one  of 

the  tides  he’d  by  Lisle  Baker 
(  as  .)  ri^  unt.  ^  continues  as  executive 

Harry  J.  Kennedy,  76,  artist  ''icepresident  of  the  three  cor- 
for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sen-  ^ 

tinel  to  his  retirement  in  1954;  i  i 

Sept.  29  Liouol©  G(*lpi)ratioii 

*  *  *  Biloxi,  Miss. 

W’arren  P.  Loi'DON  Jr.,  50,  On  the  82nd  anniver.sary  of 

display  ad  .salesman,  Xenia  (0.)  the  Biloxi-Gulfport  Daily  Her- 
Gazette;  Sept.  30.  aid,  observed  recently.  Editor 

*  *  *  E.  P.  Wilkes,  81,  and  Mrs. 

W’’alter  C.  Cochrane,  61,  Wilkers  celebrated  their  58th 

staff  member  of  the  Hollywood  wedding  anniversary.  About  165 
(Calif.)  Citizen-News;  Sept.  26.  persons  attended  a  buffet  supper 

*  •  *  given  in  their  honor  by  their 

Delmar  L.  Nelson,  47,  re-  children,  Mrs.  Jo  Wilkes  Reicker, 

tired  managing  editor,  Hayward  Walter  Wilkes  and  Mrs.  Audrey 
(Calif.)  Daily  Review;  Sept.  27.  Wilkes  Miller. 
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CIRCULATION 

New  Strides  Mark 
Youth  Work  Group 


Sacramento,  Calif. 

Every  metropolitan  newspaper 
in  the  state  now  holds  a  member¬ 
ship  in  the  California  News- 
paperlwy  Foundation,  21-year 
old  orpranization  representing 
the  75,000  youths  who  deliver 
the  state’s  newspapers. 

The  scholarship  fund  has 
tripled  in  the  last  three  years, 
finances  are  in  the  best  condition 
in  CNF  history  and  the  entire 
organization  is  in  a  position  of 
strenprth,  said  Donald  F.  Lewis, 
busine.ss  manager,  Pomona 
Progress-Bulletin,  in  closing  a 
year  as  president. 

There  are  now  140  CNF  mem¬ 
bers.  The  scholarship  awards 
now  exceed  $4,000  annually,  with 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation 
and  British  Columbia  Forest 
Products  among  new  contribu¬ 
tors  to  this  fund  which  assists 
selected  newspaperboys. 

The  references  to  financial 
strength  were  supported  by  re¬ 
ceipts  which  equalled  the  $37,- 
.700  annual  budget,  said  W.  J. 
Morrissey,  Long  Beach  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram  and 
CNF  secretary-treasurer.  Mor¬ 
rissey  al.so  reported  a  reserve 
fun of  $11,500. 

In  the  election,  Lewis  moved 
to  the  post  of  chairman  with 
A.  W.  Bramwell,  publisher, 
Chico  Enterprise-Record,  and 
Albert  Rehm,  Palo  Alto  Times, 
elected  vicepresidents.  Morrissey 
was  re-elected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

William  F.  Knowland,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Oakland  Tribune,  was 
elected  to  a  new  term  as  direc¬ 
tor.  Julius  Gius,  editor  director, 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers; 
Adam  Llewlyn,  publi.sher,  Napa 
Register,  were  among  newcomers 
named  to  the  board,  which  is 
composed  of  circulation  man¬ 
agers  and  of  executives  from 
other  newspaper  management 
areas. 

New  members  added  this  year 
included  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the 
Sacramento  Union. 

Highlights  of  the  successful 
year  were  reviewed  by  Winston 
S.  Carter,  who  pointed  out  that 
in  the  past  four  years  CNF  has 
almost  reached  the  goals  he  set 
for  his  first  five  years  as  man¬ 
aging  director  when  he  took 
office  in  August,  1962. 

There  were  then  76  members 
and  CNF  was  awarding  $1200 
in  scholar.ships. 

Other  gains  include  a  marked 
interest  in  newspaperboy  pro¬ 


motions  in  the  columns  of  its 
member  newspapers.  Six  boys 
selected  as  outstanding  in  state¬ 
wide  competitions  attended  the 
California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  convention  in 
Palm  Springs  this  year.  They 
then  flew  to  a  Marine  Corps  base 
in  the  Copley  Newspapers’  ex¬ 
ecutive  plane. 

Special  kits  for  Newspaper- 
boy  Day  observance  were  mailed 
to  all  California  circulation 
managers.  Contents  included  a 
full  page  ad  developed  by  Burke 
Hyatt,  promotion  manager,  On¬ 
tario  Report,  and  prepared  by 
the  Pomona  Progress-Bulletin. 

Carter’s  special  activities  have 
included  membership  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Advisory  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth.  He  has 
been  named  to  serve  on  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  planning  committee  for 
the  next  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Children  and  Youth, 
scheduled  for  1970. 

Newspapers  need  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that,  even  though  news- 
paperboys  are  independent  con¬ 
tractors,  considerable  care  must 
be  used  not  to  exerci.se  too  much 
control.  Carter  said. 

Carrier  instructions  must  l)e 
suggestions  rather  than  orders, 
he  stressed.  Otherwise  the  inde¬ 
pendent  newspaperboy  status  is 
jeopardized. 

There  have  been  some  com¬ 
plaints  developing  from  boys 
who  claim  they  have  not  received 
their  profit  after  dropping  a 
route.  Carter  said.  He  urged 
some  type  of  settlement  with  a 
boy  even  though  he  may  be  in 
the  wrong. 

In  subscription  rate  increases, 
the  percent  for  the  newspaper¬ 
boy  historically  has  been  around 
25  percent.  Carter  said.  He  ex- 
pres.ses  hope  this  percentage  will 
be  maintained. 

And  in  reply  to  a  question  on 
how  much  profit  should  go  to 
the  boy.  Carter  suggested  esti¬ 
mating  the  time  required  for  de¬ 
livery  and  collection  to  establish 
a  fair  figure. 

The  Foundation  voted  to  send 
a  letter  to  police  chiefs  calling 
attention  to  a  state  law  barring 
minors  from  delivering  any 
merchandise  on  motorcycles. 
R.  A.  Macklin,  Copley  News¬ 
papers,  reported  confusion  on 
this  subject. 

A  $2,250  annual  maximum 
membership  fee  for  newspapers 
published  from  the  same  plant 
was  adopted. 


USIA  Will  Retain 
Forei^  Press  Center 

The  Foreign  Correspondents’ 
Center  in  New  York  City  has 
been  reprieved.  Earlier  this  year, 
the  United  States  Information 
Agency  threatened  closure  of 
the  center  at  340  East  46th 
Street  on  the  ground  of  “econ¬ 
omy.” 

News  that  the  center  will  re¬ 
main  open — although  it  still  may 
be  moved  to  smaller  premises — 
was  received  by  members  of  the 
Foreign  Press  Association  at  a 
recent  luncheon  given  at  the 
United  Nations  by  U.S.  Ambas¬ 
sador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  to 
coincide  with  a  visit  to  New 
York  by  the  USIA  director, 
Leonard  Marks. 

Marks,  although  repeating  his 
earlier  opinion  that  the  u.se 
foreign  correspondents  were 
making  of  the  center  made  it  a 
“poor  financial  investment,”  con¬ 
ceded  there  was  a  need  for  some 
form  of  news  center. 

• 

IVf  rs.  Susoiii;  Marks 
50-Year  Career 

Greeneville,  Tenn. 

Fifty  years  in  newspaper 
work,  Mrs.  E.  O.  Susong,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Greeneville  Daily 
Sun,  was  honored  Oct.  1  by 
colleagues  and  public  officials. 

Gov.  Frank  Clement  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Susong:  “The  remarkable 
thing  is  that  today,  after  all 
these  years  of  dedicated  serv¬ 
ice,  you’re  looking  forward,  not 
backward.” 

The  Tennessee  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  gave  Mrs.  Susong  a  plaque 
for  distinguished  service  and 
the  Sun  published  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  and  invited  visitors  to  the 
plant  where  they  were  .served 
punch  and  cookies. 

• 

Shifts  to  Sunday 

Farmington,  Mich. 

The  Farmington  Enterprise, 
which  has  been  published 
Wednesdays  since  its  founding 
in  1888,  will  change  to  Sunday 
publication  Oct.  23.  Philip  H. 
Power,  publisher  of  the  12,000- 
circulation  paper,  said  the 
change  was  made  because  “on 
the  weekend,  families  have  the 
time  and  the  inclination  to  read 
a  newspaper  thoroughly.”  Dead¬ 
line  for  advertising  will  be 
Wednesday  noon. 

Comic  Characters 

Dagw'ood  and  Blondie  are  the 
stars  of  the  1967  NEMA-EEI 
refrigerator-freezer  promotion 
kit  which  is  being  sent  to  news¬ 
papers  for  use  in  special  sec¬ 
tions  next  May,  June  and  July. 
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Shop  Talk 

{Continued  from  page  64) 


of  this  service  and  also  noted 
what  it  would  mean  eventually 
in  saving  space. 

The  day  before  we  strolled  up 
Government  Street  to  the  Mo¬ 
bile  (Ala.)  Press-Register  huild- 
ing,  we  learned,  Samuel  1.  New- 
house  and  his  son,  Donald,  had 
been  there  to  formally  complete 
the  purchase  of  53%  stock  inter¬ 
est  and  assure  the  staff  there 
would  be  no  changes  in  the  man¬ 
agement  or  operation  of  the 
papers. 

To  Co-publisher  William  J. 
Hearin  the  help  he  could  antici¬ 
pate  from  the  Newhouse  organi¬ 
zation  in  coping  with  growth 
problems  was  a  consoling 
thought.  Not  only  does  the  com¬ 
pany  publish  round-the-clock  in 
Mobile,  a  new  booming  area  in 
the  Deep  South,  but  its  Missis¬ 
sippi  Press  in  Pascagoula  is 
showing  signs  of  being  a  rich 
asset  and  has  given  inspiration 
to  plans  for  suburban  editions 
of  the  Mobile  papers. 

Hearin  enjoys  newspaper  shop 
talk  but  nowadays  he  keeps  “a 
talking  gallery”  for  those  who 
like  to  discuss  politics,  Lurleen, 
in  particular.  She’s  running  for 
Governor  to  succeed  her  hus¬ 
band,  George  Wallace.  Asked 
how  he  stands,  Hearin  points  to 
a  row  of  photographs  in  which 
he  appears  with  George — at  of¬ 
ficial  ceremonies,  among  a  group 
of  friends,  and  with  LBJ  at  the 
White  Hou.se  pleading  for  feder¬ 
al  aid  for  some  Alabama  proj¬ 
ect. 

• 

Lee  Manager  Retires, 

2  Execs  Promoted 

Butte,  Mont. 

Richard  E.  Morrison,  general 
manager  of  Lee  Newspapers  of 
Montana  since  1959  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Montana  Standard- 
Post,  retired  Oct.  1. 

Philip  D.  Adler,  president  of 
Lee  Enterprises,  announced  that 
Lloyd  Schermer,  publisher  of 
the  Missoulian  -  Sentinel,  has 
been  named  assistant  general 
manager  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Ward  Fanning,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Montana  Standard 
and  Butte  Daily  Post,  was 
named  publisher  of  that  paper, 
succeeding  Morrison.  Schermer 
will  continue  as  publisher  of  the 
Missoulian. 

• 

$25,000  for  Talks 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  grant  of  $25,000  to 
the  Council  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  Writing.  A  program 
of  talks  by  university  scientists 
to  newsmen  is  planned. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOl  NCEMENTS 

yeurspaprr  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
rioses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Slarion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas. 

IS'eirspaper  Brokers 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daib'  Papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont.  Calif.  91712 


ANNOUNCEMENT.^; 

ISetcspaper  Brokers 

The  DIAL  ARency.  1503  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo.  Mich.  Ph:  (AC  6161  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Metespapers  For  Sale 

PUBLISHER  73-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY. 
22-year-oUl  shopjter  combination,  is 
anxious  to  retire.  $2C-M  gross  20  years 
ago  has  grown  steadily  to  $140-M  today 
.  .  .  and  still  going  up  as  area  ex¬ 
pands.  .attractive  terms.  Box  2841,  Eili- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  l'<9.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  4S85S 


ZONE  •>  DAILY.  Six  thousand  circu¬ 
lation  class.  Gross  $353,000.  Price  $500,- 
OoO  including  building. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd.. 

Los  .Angeles.  California  90029 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER.  138  years 
old:  machinery.  Ohio  industrial  area. 
Write  P.O.  Box  949,  Warren,  Ohio. 

ISeicspapers  Wattled 


NEViSP.4PER  SERVICES 

Fillers 

FREE  10  Free  Fillers  on  Catholic 
Bishops  ISth  Annual  Thanksgiving 
Clothing  Campaign,  come  as  mats  with 
proofs  on  coated  stock.  N.A.P.S,  Inc 
2’20  W.  42  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
5.5-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6103 

EQUIPMENT  M.4RT 

l.omposing  Room 


R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES. 
Inc.,  more  than  75  years  working  ex¬ 
perience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover 
Ave..  Norfolk,  Virginia.  23507. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  64.3-7816 


SYD  S.  GOULD  A.SSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery.  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspai>ers  Proiierties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93C01 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  , 
l>ap?r  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Ilixie  Newsp:i|)ers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads-  ' 
den.  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 


WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E,  Romneya  Dr.. 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  333-1361. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order! 


4-tinies  . 

90c 

per 

line 

3-tiines 

$1.00 

per 

line 

2-times . 

.  $1.10 

per 

line 

1-time 

$1.20 

per 

line 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-times . $1.35  per  line 

3-times . $1.45  per  line 

2-times  . $1.55  per  line 

1-time  . $1.65  per  line 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

(No  abbreviations) 

Boxholders'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi¬ 
fied  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

aSO  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plena  2-7050 


DE.\N  SELLERS  sells  Ariz.  and  west¬ 
ern  papers.  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz., 
85201.  Phone  (AC  602)  964-2431. 


THROUGH  OBSE’RVANCE  of  maxi¬ 
mum  .-iecurity  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices,  Newspaiier  Service  Company.  Inc., 
has  been  chosen  to  handle  sales  of 
many  of  the  South’s  lietter  newspaiiers. 
P.O.  Dr.  1242S,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWE.ST 
License<l  Broker.  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  509.  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly- 
in  Eiastern  states 
W.  n.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

DuiKint  Circle  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  200:16 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


yeu'spapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr..  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


ZONE  3  OFFSET  WFSiKLY.  Will  net 
alert  owner  $10,000  year  and  pay  out 
$5,000  cash.  P.  "r.  Hines,  334  Jellerson 
Bldg..  Greensboro,  N.C.  27401. 


CONTROLLED  CTRCL’T.ATION  WKLY 
Chain  located  in  Nation’s  richest  per 
capita  income  county.  Has  web  offset 
plant  doing  six-figure  volume.  Price«l 
at  accepted  appraisal.  R.K.T.  LARSON 
&  ASSOCIATE'S.  INC..  911  Westover 
Ave..  Norfolk,  Va.  23507. 


COUNTRY  WEEKLY  in  growing  East¬ 
ern  N.  C.  college  town,  one  year  old. 
1483  paid  annual  subscribers  with  more 
each  week  plus  200  weekly  sales,  no 
arrears.  No  plant,  but  offset  facilities 
nearby.  Other  interests  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing.  Fine  situation  for  working  couple. 
$5,000  down  will  handle.  Box  2771, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LARGE  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY, 
legally  adjudicated,  in  fast-growing  me¬ 
dium  California  city.  New  management 
built  from  defunct  status  to  $175,000- 
$200,000  annual  gross.  Now  showing 
healthy  weekly  profit.  Present  owners 
not  in  position  to  provide  needed  addi¬ 
tional  capital  for  further  expansion. 
$170,000  takes  complete  package,  includ¬ 
ing  press  and  new  offset  shop,  free  of 
encumberment.  Possible  financing  for 
proper  party.  Principals  only,  reply  in 
detail.  No  brokers,  please.  Box  2779. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  $200.M 
gross  up.  Confiilentinl.  Phil  Turner, 
Hollywootl  Citizen-News.  1545  N.  Wil¬ 
cox  Ave.,  HollywiKxl.  Calif.  90028. 

Public  ISotice 

SY^ICATION  ? 

Writers  •  Artists  •  Agents  •  Publish¬ 
ers:  If  you  are  weighing  syndication 
possibilities  get  experenced  guidance 
from  Syndication  Counsellors.  Write 
Box  2681.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW-SPAPF.R  SERVICES 

Classified  Advertising 

Want  More  Revenue  and 
Profit  from  your  Classified? 

A  fresh  appraisal  of  your  Classified 
Advertising  ojteration  can  increase 
revenue  and  enhance  profit.  Simplified 
forms  (very  likely  costing  less  than 
those  you’re  now  using)  and  proven 
copy  flow  methods  can  improve  effi¬ 
ciency  and  reduce  costs  in  Classified. 
Mechanical  and  Accounting.  All  sizes 
of  newspapers  have  utilizetl  our  serv¬ 
ices  successfully.  Names  on  request. 

For  complete  information, 
call  or  write 

FUTURE  FORMS  &  SYSTEMS 

150  Alfred  Drowne  Road 
West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island  02890 
Area  Code  401,  245-8127 


I  2  Model  31  Linotypes.  57930-2 — TTS 
Each  with  2  Mags. — 4  Molds-  -Blower 
I  — Microtherm  Pot — Feeder— AC  Motor 
I  — High  Speed  TTS  Unit — Shaftstall  De¬ 
tector — etc. 

Model  8  Linotype,  No.  55452— TTS-3 
Mags. — 4  Molds — Blower — Micro  Pot— 
j  Feeder  —  AC  Motor  —  High  Speed  TTS 
Unit — Shaftstall  Detector — etc. 

I  Model  29  Linotype  Mixer — 66113.  4/90 
Mags.  —  4  Molds  —  Mohr  Measure  — 
Blower — Micro  Pot — Feeder— AC  Motor 
-  -etc. 

Mislel  C4  Intertype — 17118.  4  Mags.— 
I  Molds-  Blower — Gas  Monomelt  Pot— 
.\C  Motor. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


3  Sets  Press  Wire  Justowriters 
8-point  Newstext 
1  Set  JU  Justowriter 
10-point  booktype 
Excellent  comlition 
Available  for  imme<liate  delivery 
EVAN  MECHAM 
4120  North  38th  Avenue 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85019.  Ph :  272-5631 


ALE  MODELS 

Linoty|)€s — Intertyi>e»— Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  lOOuT 

LUDLOW,  in  jroo<l  Avorkinjr  order. 
Serial  i?O6S0.  See  in  operation.  First 
.<1000.000  f.o.b.  our  floor.  FMain  Tidk 
i'ub.  Co.,  511  E.  6th,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
50309. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Equipment  Msrt 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Room 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Uniteil  States 
and  foreiKn  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $92.95  to  $107.25. 
None  Issuer  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-112  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin.  N.C. 
World's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaiier  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 

32  LOWER  SPLIT  72-CHANNEL  Lino¬ 
type  Magazines.  $35.00  each.  EPCO. 
.31-28  Queens  Blvd.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y. 

TWO  FAIRCHILD  STANDARD  TTS 
Perforators.  $1,250  each.  Box  2849, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Engraving  Equipment 

FAIRCHILD  CADET  Scan-A-Giaver. 
Best  offer  under  $1,000;  a  goo<l  buy. 
.\s  is.  where  is.  Frankfort  Morning 
Times.  Frankfort.  Indiana  46041. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  4430S 

Presses  &  Machinery 

ITIiNirTGoss™ 

22*1 — Arch  Type  Units — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters — 
3  Color  Striiiers — 8  Capco  Color  Foun¬ 
tains— STEREO:  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
liack  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

GOSS  HEADLINER  (1960) 
BARGAIN  PRICE- 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION 
12  Units,  2  double  folders,  21"  cut-off, 
all  units  reversible,  4  Ferag  conveyors, 
auto-pasters. 

U.S.  built,  locatetl  in  West  Germany. 

For  further  information  contact: 
GEORGE  J.  BUBELA  &  COMPANY 
145  Yonge  Street.  Toronto  1,  Canada 
(AC  416)  366-4887 


Presses  &  Machinery 


MAILANDER 
OFFSET 
PROOF  PRESS 
Model  C-3 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  685-4774 

HOE^LOR 

CONVERTIBLE 

4  Units — 22'%" — 3  Color  Humps — 6  Re¬ 
verses— Double  F’older — Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels  &  Pasters — AC 
Group  Drive — NEW  1952. 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


96  Page  Scott 
Manufactured  1953 

BARGAIN 

Available  Now 

23-9/16"  Cut-off — 90°  Stagger 

6  Unit  Scott  Multi-Color  press.  Compact 
arrangement.  Fe<l  from  reels  with  Jones 
tensions. 

3:2  Scott  folder,  double  formers,  upper 
former. 

This  excellent  roller  bearing  high  spee<l 
press  priceil  as  low  as  some  30-year-oId 
presses. 

Owner  will  sell  "as  is,  where  is”  and 
welcomes  offers. 

Located:  Grand  Rapids,  Michig.an 

Offered  Exclusively  By: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
AC  816  BA  1-9060 

HOE  SIMPLEX.  2234" 

40  pajres — Post-war  0948)  Sinprle  width 
— 10  collect,  20  straiflrht.  rated  30.000. 
AC  Drive.  Complete  stereo  includinp: 
W(K>d  Vacuum  Pony  Autoplate — Master 
Former — Hoe  Monarch  Roller,  etc. 

Avaihbfp  Oct.  75. 

RFN  SHuTmaI^SSCCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
,  16-page.  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
,  stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 

I  24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment, 
j  Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
i  1966. 

i  16-page.  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
'  hump  and  complete  stereo  eqquipment. 
Available  on  or  about  Septeml)er  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspaiier  Equipment  Dealers” 

I  11126  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

ONE  DOUBLE  2:1  FOLDER 
j  Three  single  2:1  folders.  Cut-off  22%" 
between  frames  79".  Stagger  90°.  Cap- 
I  able  of  delivering  up  to  96  p.ages  col- 
!  lect.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  F'ohiers.  Manufac¬ 
tured  in  1952. 

Joseph  C.  Doyle.  Production  Mgr., 
THE  SUNPAPERS 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21203 

6Tr  ellNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder  Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trncka>?e  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — ly^cated  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  19fi7, 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  16-Page  2  to  1 
pre.ss.  in  excellent  condition.  Thrust 
adjustments  on  cylinders  for  accurate 
color  register.  Complete  with  stereo 
equipment  and  ready  to  move  immedi¬ 
ately.  Midway  Press.  11973  Rivera  Rd., 
Santa  Fe  Springs.  Calif.  (AC  213)  OX 
6-2115. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

MODERN  48  PAGE  PRESS.  Give  ade-  i 
quate  description,  dimensions,  age.  pic-  I 
tures  or  sketch.  State  Price.  No  mon-  | 
strosities  wanted.  M.  A.  Wolcott,  Daily  I 
I  Iberian,  New  Iberia.  La.  70560.  I 

I  PONY  AUTOPLATE,  u.sed.  23-9/16"  i 
cut-off  w /vacuum  back-pump:  water- 
cooled  arch  and  pump.  Box  2698.  Editor 
!  &  Publisher.  i 


WANTED:  Used  Hammond  Thin  Type 
Stripping  Saw:  also  Hammond  Auto-  | 
matic  Thin  Rule  Stripping  Saw.  or  a  j 
I  Rouse  Band  Saw  for  Stripping  Type. 
Wire  condition  and  liest  price.  New 
Glasgow  News,  New  Glasgow.  Nova 
Scotia.  Canada. 


CONSIDERING  PRESS  ROOM  Expan¬ 
sion  in  1967.  Looking  for  two  Goss, 
i  double-width  press  units  with  22%" 
:  cutoff,  color  decks  and  reel  stands. 

I  E<iuipment  purchase  to  include  control 
I  panel,  and  press  drive  with  folder  for 
j  6  units.  Control  panel  and  press  drive 
I  to  replace  present  equipment.  Send 
prices  and  information  to  Box  28(17, 
E'llitor  &  Publisher. 


WE  LL  BUY  YOUTt  PRESS  UNITS 
The  Patriot  Le<lger,  Quincy,  Mass., 
seeks  to  expand  5-unit  press  by  adding 
3  compatible  units  and  related  equiiv- 
ment.  1 

Existing  press  is  1948  vintage  Scott  | 
underfed,  h’gh  speerl,  90-degree  plate 
stagger,  23i°ii"  cut-off,  group  drive. 
Cline  reels  with  automatic  tensions  and  i 
pasters;  6S-inch  web  maximum.  ' 

If  you  have  compatible  equipment  for  ! 
sale,  or  think  you  may  have,  please  | 
call  or  write  R.  D.  Allen,  General  i 
Manager.  I 

THE  PATRIOT  LEDGER 
Quincy.  Mass.  02169 
(617)  472-7000 


HKLP  W.WTEI) 

.icademic 

JOURNALISM  PROFE.SSOR  — aggres¬ 
sive.  versatile,  progressive  curriculum 
builder.  Strong  practical  background, 
ailvanee  degree  required.  Opisirtunity 
to  pioneer  major  program  in  Western 
four-year  college.  Resume.  Box  2828. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCOTT  24  PP.  PRESS,  double  color 
hunip,  Li  &  %  folder,  23-9/16"  cutoff, 
quick  lockup  plate  cylinders.  2  plates 
wide,  good  condition,  ideal  newspaper 
«  color  circular  press,  building  sold, 
must  move,  will  sacrifice,  former  plant 
of  East  St.  'Louis  Press.  21  N.  Main, 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois  62201. 


HARRIS  OFFSET  S.C.  35  x  45— Model 
I^S.  dismantled,  ready  for  shipping. 

L’sed  on  quality  work;  ideal  for  pub¬ 
lication  work.  FRANKLIN  GRAPHICS. 

563  W.  Washington  St..  Chicago.  III. 

60606.  Tel.  (312)  782-9471. 

Editor  &.  publisher  for  October  15,  1966 


DECK  TYPE  GOSS  PRESS— 4  decks. 
32  page.  Folder  with  balloon  former. 
21)4"  cut-off.  2  portable  ink  fountains. 
Go<^  condition.  Serial  No.  586.  Related 
stereo  equipment.  W.  G.  McLean. 
Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner.  Phone  622- 
72.54. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4,590 


■STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS  Director 
at  university  in  Zone  3.  Newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  college  degree  essential.  Box 
2818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

YOUNG  ACCOUNTANT  to  take  charge  , 
of  accounting  department  with  capa¬ 
bilities  of  assuming  coordinating  duties  | 
in  organization.  MedJum-size  Western  ' 
Pa.  all-day  newspaper.  Excellent  fu-  : 
tore.  Write  Box  2747,  E<litor  &  Pub-  ' 
lisher.  i 

DEATH  CREATF,S  VACANCY  in  busi-  j 
ness  managership.  The  New  Mexican 
and  affiliated  newspaiwrs.  Seeking  ex¬ 
perienced,  cost-conscious,  promotion  and 
expansion-minde<l  replacement  in  30’s 
or  40'8.  preferably  South  westerner  or 
Midwesterner.  Address;  Publisher,  Rob¬ 
ert  MsKinney,  Box  1703,  Santa  Fe. 
N.  M.  .87.501. 


WEST  OR  SOUTH  young  man.  With 
acquisitions,  gotal  |>otential  will  develop 
for  qualifie<I  newspajiermen.  FOR  YOUR 
FUTVRE  contact  young,  growing 
COPEI,.\NT>  (XIMMt  N'lTY  NIAVSP.tPF.RS  | 
c/o  Plant  City  Courier  in  Florida  ; 
or  Hollywcxxl  Citizen-News,  California.  | 

Artists-Cartoonists 

NEWSPAPER  ARTIST  —  Stars  and 
Stripes  will  interview  applicants  in  the 
U.S.  (West  Coast  and  Chicago  only) 
for  Tokyo  post.  Strong  on  maps  and 
retouching.  Salary  open.  Transporta¬ 
tion.  housing,  other  benefits.  Airmail 
resume  with  experience,  education, 
marital  status,  salary  ne^s  to:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Chief,  Pacific  Stars  and  Striiies. 
.\1'0  San  Francisco  96503. 


HELP  V)' ANTED 

Artists-Cartoonists 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  for  South¬ 
ern  metropolitan  newspaper.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  smaller  paper  preferred.  Sub¬ 
mit  samples,  information  on  back¬ 
ground  to  Box  2711,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation 

ASSISTANT  CM  with  heavy  experi¬ 
ence  on  distribution  and  service  plus 
experience  in  handling  personnel.  Mid¬ 
west  daily  of  70,000.  Write,  fully  in¬ 
cluding  salary  needed.  Box  2800,  Mitor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  metro¬ 
politan  semi-weekly.  Home  Delivery  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  References  and 
resume  in  first  letter.  Personnel  J.M. — 
P.O.  Box  18.57.  Baltimore,  Md.,  21203. 


CIRCUL.\TION  MANAGER  for  11.500 
afternoon  daily  with  opportunity  for 
substantial  area  circulation  growth.  A 
good  chance  to  step  up  from  smaller 
paper  or  for  assistant  or  district  man¬ 
ager  of  larger  paper — should  be  pro- 
motion-minde<l.  organizer.  goo<l  with 
carrier  boys  and  motor  route  drivers. 
Send  complete  resume  to  L.  G.  Buisch 
Sr.,  Tribune,  Hornell,  N.Y.  14843. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  75.000 
p.m.  in  rapidly-expanding  section  of 
Area  5.  Editorial  policy  aggressive;  ad¬ 
vertising  sound.  Only  a  proven  leader 
and  producer  considered.  Complete 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2798,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  (/M  for  progressive  70.000 
circulation  combination  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Chart  Area  4.  We  need  promotion- 
minde<l  man  with  strong  background, 
exjterience  in  circulation  in  the  South¬ 
east.  knowle<lge  of  all  phases.  Primary 
resiwnsihilities  in  area  of  sales,  sales 
moniotion.  Growth  opportunity  on  a 
growing  metropolitan  newspaper.  Ex¬ 
cellent  employee  l)enefits  program.  Semi 
resume.  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  Box  2820.  Eilitor  &  PiibFsher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGF.'R  for  under- 
5,000  6-day  evening  paper  in  Area  3 
to  open  up  adjoining  counties.  G(K)d  op¬ 
portunity  for  enthusiastic  go-getter. 
State  extierience.  starting  salary  with 
rberal  incentive  plan.  References.  Box 
2812.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  Must  be 
thoroughly  ex|ierience<I  in  organizing 
lioys  and  supervisors  for  conversion  of 
third  class  weekly,  27.000  circulation, 
to  hand  delivery.  Treading  publication 
in  upi>er  income  Northern  N.J.  sub¬ 
urbs.  Excellent  salary  and  fr  nge  liene- 
fits  for  right  man.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  2830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Calif, 
progressive  non-metroi>olitan  .\BC 
daily.  Salary  plus  department  profit- 
sharing.  Ability  and  promotion  with 
iro  carriers  eiiuals  good  income  and 
future.  Tell  us  aliout  yourself  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  2810.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  tough- 
mimlerl  young  professional  with  steady 
background  and  solid  references,  for 
Princeton.  Ind..  Daily  Clarion— 5,000 
ABC;  and  Oakland  City  Journal,  week¬ 
ly  15  miles  away.  Cochrane  Newspa- 
Iiers,  112  S.  Main.  Princeton.  Ind. 
47570.  Ph:  38.5-  2525. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  a  young  man  with 
plenty  of  drive.  Must  be  capable  of 
managing  two  outside  salesmen,  and 
handle  a  few  select  accounts  of  his 
own.  Very  strong  in  real  estate  and 
automotive.  Successful  department  on 
70,000  paper  in  Zone  5.  Full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Box  2762,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CL,ASSIFIED  AD  EXECUTIVE  to  man¬ 
age  and  promote  business  for  a  large 
newspaper  and  shopper  complex.  Fine 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Please  set 
forth  qualifications,  salary  expected, 
availability,  in  first  communication. 
Confidential.  So.  Calif.  Box  2860,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publi:<h(r. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Display  /idrertising 


RETAIL 

Advertising  Salesman 

IDEAL! 

IDEAL  living  conditions  for  you  and  your 
family  in  beautiful  Santa  Clara  Val¬ 
ley,  California. 

IDEAL  working  conditions.  We  move  to  an 
ultra  modern  new  plant  in  several 
months. 

IDEAL  opportunities  to  personally  advance 
with  one  of  America’s  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  metropolitan  newspapers  in 
one  of  America's  most  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  areas. 

IDEAL  employee  benefits — Paid  insurance 
and  health  benefits. 

IDEAL  recreational  facilities  for  you  and 
your  family.  Less  than  an  hour  from 
the  ocean.  Mountain  retreats,  ski¬ 
ing  at  your  doorstep. 

Please  apply  by  letter  giving  full  educa¬ 
tional  and  personal  information  plus  em¬ 
ployment  background  to 

CARL  F.  EDWARDS.  JR. 

Retail  Advertising  Manager 
San  Jose  Mercury  &  News 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  95113 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN— Immediate 
opening  for  a  top-notch,  ambitious,  ad¬ 
vertising  layout  salesman  to  join  a 
staff  of  six  on  a  28,000  daily.  Prefer 
age  bracket  of  25  to  40.  Job  offers 
excellent  opportunity,  employee  bene¬ 
fits.  All  replies  in  strict  confidence. 
Apply  in  person  or  send  detmled 
resume,  including  layouts,  to  P.  Kohl. 
Kingsport  TIMES-NEWS,  Kingsport, 
Tenn.  37662. 

RETAJL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
A  man  who  has  exjierience  with  a  large 
staff,  in  a  highly  competitive  situation. 
Must  be  aggressive  and  well  schooled 
in  promotional  approaches  to  increas¬ 
ing  sales.  Compensation  commensurate 
with  ability.  Confidential.  So.  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  and  weekly  complex.  Box 
2735,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SPACE  SALESMAN 
needed  on  a  fast-growing  daily  in  Dela¬ 
ware  ...  a  fast-growing  state.  Top 
position  open.  Take  over  25  established 
accounts.  Make  over  $9,000  the  first 
year.  Salary  plus  3c  an  inch  commis¬ 
sion  on  all  ads:  $5.00  for  color  .ads: 
$5.00  for  a  contract:  and  $10.00  for  a 
preprint  tab.  All  surgical  and  medical 
benefits.  Good  profit-sharing  plan.  Easy 
distance  from  ocean  beach  and  maior 
cities.  Locate<l  in  Dover — The  State 
Capital  and  Countv  Sent.  18.000  plus 
circulation.  Operation  in  new  plant 
with  new  Goss  offset  press  later  this  ! 
year.  Write:  Paul  Stanyard.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Dir..  DELAWARE  STATE  NEWC 
Dover,  Delaware  19901.  (AC  302)  674- 
3600. 

OFFSET  D.AILY  in  rapidly-growing 
area  has  opening  for  skilled  display 
salesman  with  shopping  center  experi¬ 
ence.  Successfully  selling  in  competitive 
market  “a  must.”  Excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement  with  this  7-newspaper 
chain.  Write:  Ray  fTiapman.  News-  j 
Chronicle,  Thousand  Oaks.  Calif.  91360. 

POSITION  OPEN  NOW  for  a  young, 
aggressive  local  retail  display  salesman, 
with  newspat>er  advertising  experience, 
on  55,000  circulation  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  in  live  and  expanding 
market.  Exceptional  opportunity  in¬ 
cluding  good  fringe  benefits  for  man 
(or  woman)  seeking  good  earnings  in 
permanent  position.  .Salary  -f-  unique 
monthly  commission-bonus  plan  -t 
mileage.  Send  all  information  on  self, 
including  salary  requirements,  refer¬ 
ences,  to  Miss  Ann  Lester.  Personnel 
Dir..  The  Home  News,  Box  551.  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J.  C8903.  (AC  201)  54,5- 
4000. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  —  We’re 
looking  for  an  advertising  director  .  .  . 
one  with  drive,  enthusiasm  that  is  con¬ 
tagious,  ideas,  and  a  general  "go” 
attitude.  Maybe  the  man  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  is  currently  a  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  a  large  daily  paper,  or  a  retail 
manager  of  a  medium  daily  ...  or 
maybe  a  guy  held  back  where  he  is. 
If  you  fit  the  picture,  write  us.  It  may 
be  the  most  important  letter  you  will 
;  ever  write.  We  are  in  a  fast-growing 
area  in  Connecticut.  30-40,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Let’s  hear  from  you.  Box  2728, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

ADVE’RTISING  DIRECTOR  —  Immedi- 
ate  oi>ening  on  Montan.a  daily  25.000 
circulation.  Excellent  opimrtunity  for 
ex|)erience<l  man  who  can  supervise, 
plan  and  direct  .ad  departments.  Top 
emjdoyee  benefits.  Excellent  growth 
potential.  Area  recreation  suiterb.  Send 
complete  resume,  references,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
2825,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  4.000  cir- 
culation,  5-<lay  daily.  Zone  8.  Exclusive 
area  not  properly  worked  for  several 
years.  Comi>ensation  commensurate 
with  demonstrate*!  ability.  Box  2847, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  with 
:  proven  sales  and  administrative  record, 
j  for  daily  in  highly  comiietitive  market. 

I  Hbicellent  opportunity  for  aggressive 
j  leader.  Resume,  salary  requirements, 
to  Box  2845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN  wante<l  to 
handle  advertising  department  of  semi- 
I  weekly.  Must  he  able  to  sell,  write  and 
I  lay  out  your  own  ads.  The  Times.  Thief 
I  River  P'alls,  Minn.  .56701. 

I  AS.SI.STANT  RETAIL  MANAGER  —  i 
Midwest  100. 000  M  &  E,  seeks  top  staff  I 
man  who  wants  to  move  up  to  addi-  j 
tional  res|K)nsibiIities.  Handle  major 
accounts  and  actively  assist  Retail 
Manager.  Salary  ami  incentives.  Box 
2833,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

i  RETAIL  .AD  MANAGER  to  join  young, 
aggressive  management  team  on  estaVe 
lishe<l  12,000  daily  in  N.J.  Great  oppor-  i 
tunity  and  future  for  the  “right”  ad  i 
man  to  show  his  “stuff”  in  comi>etitive  j 
area  4.5-minutes  from  N.Y.C.  Send  com-  i 
plete  resume,  including  salary  require* 
ments,  to  Box  28.5( ,  Exlitor  &  Pub-  j 
lisher.  All  replies  confi<lential. 

THE  MAN  WE  WISH  TO  EMPLOY  , 
is  presently  working  on  a  daily  news-  I 
t>aper,  has  a  minimum  of  three  years 
retail  ailvertising  exi>erience,  and  is 
willing  to  advance  to  a  lietter  job  that 
offers  more  pay  anti  a  brighter  future. 
WE  ARE  A  ts.ooo  CLA.SS  DAILY  th.nt 
has  a  (t6-page.  4  color  press,  photo 
comptisition.  engraving  de|>artment. 
comidete  layout  deitartment  and  efficient 
•lispatch  tleiiartment.  All  th=s  is  gearetj 
to  help  the  salesman  sell  more  ailver- 
tis'ng. 

C'UR  PAY  is  basetl  on  a  salary  with  a 
commissittn  that  is  far  altove  average, 
anil  we  have  a  liberal  profit-sharing 
Plan,  cretlit  union,  hospitalization  and 
a  plannetl  personnel  advancement. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  and 
an  interview  please  contact  Earl  L. 
Johnson.  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal, 
737  No.  Main.  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 
89101. 

WE  NEED  AN  AGGRE.S.<tIVE  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  to  handle  our  advertising 
department.  Must  )«  suiierior  in  sales 
and  layout  aliility.  We  want  to  grow. 
Large  Northern  Intlinna  county-seat 
weekly.  To  *1.50  weekly.  Write  fully. 
Box  2840,  Etiitor  &  Puldisher. 

YOUNG  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN, 
experiencetl.  Excellent  growth  potential 
with  progressive  weekly  grou|).  Zone  2. 
Box  2832,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


AREA  3.  COPY  DESK  MAN.  experi¬ 
enced.  Daily.  (Jood  pay.  Nice  com¬ 
munity.  Sound  pension  program.  Box 
2704,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTEHIS  for  one  of  the 
Nation’s  leading  suburban  newspaiier 
operations  blanketing  the  Twin  Cities 
suburbs  with  24  top  quality  newspapers. 
Here’s  your  chance  to  blend  big  city 
excitement  and  opportunities  with 
small  town  friendliness  and  live  only 
minutes  from  famous  Minnesota  fishing 
and  hunting  areas.  Write  or  call  Don 
Bauer,  Personnel  Director,  Twin  Cities 
Suburban  Newspaiters,  Inc.,  Hopkins. 
Minnesota  55343. 

GOOD  REPORTER-RE  WRITEMAN 
wantetl  by  a  good  50,000  afternoon 
Zone  2  daily.  Excellent  Guild  contract 
and  professional  climate.  Send  resume 
to  Box  2696,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR— WIRE  EDITOR  I 
Growing  afternoon  daily  in  Northwest-  i 
ern  Illinois  neeils  qualifietl  city  editor  | 
and  wire  editor.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Neeil  young-thinking 
applicants,  not  afraid  to  work.  Write; 
Managing  Ed.,  The  Journal-Standard, 
Freeport.  Ill.,  61032.  giving  full  details 
including  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quired. 

DESKMEN  wantetl  for  lively  morning 
newspaper  locatetl  90-miles  from  N.Y.C. 
Good  pay — top  fringes.  Box  2725,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher.  ! 


DREADING  I 

ANOTHER  WINTER  ! 
OF  SNOW  AND  ICE?  ! 

Come  to  sunny  Southwest  and  get  a 
bonus  of  growth  and  opportunity.  Due 
to  advancements  and  expansion,  we  now 
have  three  positions  open:  a  general 
assignment  reporter:  sports  writer:  and  j 
deskman.  Each  job  offers  ideal  working  | 
conditions — good  pay — and  excellent  op-  i 
portunity  for  advancement.  j 

Combination  publications  are  dominant  j 
over  large  B-state  area;  have  reputation 
for  being  aggressive  and  practicing  real 
newspapering.  Great  place  to  live:  fine 
schools  including  excellent  junior  col¬ 
lege  and  four-year  university.  Huge  new 
lake  filling  within  .5fl-miles.  Four  hours 
to  Rockies.  High  altitude  produces  mild 
winters  and  cover-pulling  summer 
nights.  Great  economic  growth  of  area 
assures  continued  expansion  of  paper. 
Write,  giving  experience,  references  and 
present  salary.  Managing  EMitor.  Glolte- 
News,  Box  2091,  Amarillo,  Texas  79105. 

EDI’TOR  for  10.000  circ.  prize-winning 
suburban  weekly,  really  going  places. 
Youth  desirable;  experience  essential: 
pay  open.  Send  resume  to  Jefferson 
Reporter,  Louisville.  Ky.  40718. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  neetled  for  6 
months.  Contact  Daniel  Hull.  Editorial 
Dir.,  Waterbury  Republican  &  Ameri- 
•an.  Waterbury.  Conn.  06720. 

GE7NERAL  ASSIGNMENT  SPOT  with 
a  future  on  20.000  p.m.  in  Zone  2. 
Good  fringe  package,  and  above-average 
salary  for  versatile  writer.  Representa¬ 
tive  clips,  please.  Box  2738,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR’S  SPOT  open  on 
15,000  circulation  newspaper.  Zone  9. 
Starting  salary;  B-fiirures.  with  chance 
to  advance.  Experience  in  smaller  field 
imperative.  Man  must  be  worker.  Lib¬ 
eral  political  views  preferred.  Box  2751, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  —  Young,  aggressive, 
creative  newsman  to  manage  four-man 
staff.  Handle  city  news.  ITPI  wire,  ed¬ 
itorials.  Photo-oriented.  Growing  offset 
daily  newspaper  with  new  plant  and 
new  equipment  looking  for  n  facelift 
of  new  ideas.  Locatetl  in  college  town 
of  30. COO.  fastest  growing  in  Iowa. 
Interestetl  in  gootl  wages  and  a  terrific 
opportunity?  Write  or  call  Marc  W. 
Anthony,  Daily  Record,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  50613. 

RE7PORTER-EDITOR  wanted  for  grow¬ 
ing,  suburban  weekly  in  beautiful 
county  60-miles  from  San  Francisco. 
Good  chance  for  man  or  woman  who 
wants  to  go  ahead.  Box  2718,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  OR  NEWSGAL  with  take- 
charge  e.xperience  or  potential.  Active 
weekly  group.  Nash  Newspaiter.'t,  Som¬ 
erville,  N.J.  08876. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  30,000  Florida  6- 
day  p.m.  Excellent  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Must  be  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  editorial  department  with 
emphasis  on  makeup,  head  writing,  pic- 
ture  editing.  Working  knowleilge  o( 
composing  room  essential.  Salary  open. 
Box  2745,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WESTERN  PA.  EVENING  DAlLvTf 
26,000  has  opening  for  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  preferably  with  sjiorts 
interest.  College  desired:  experience  not 
important.  Write  to  Ekiitor,  Butler 
Eagle.  Butler,  Pa.  16001. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  recent  J-school 
grad,  who  wants  to  learn  newspaper 
business  on  20.000  p.m.  in  Zone  2. 
Women's  desk  and  some  general  assign¬ 
ment.  Box  2734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALUAROUND  NEWSMAN  wanted 
with  reimrting  and  editing  experience 
for  responsible  post  on  English-lan¬ 
guage  daily  in  Latin  America.  Perfect 
Ekigiish — good  working  knowledge  of 
Spanish.  Write  in  full,  including  ex¬ 
perience  and  references,  to  Box  2793, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

With  at  least  one  year’s  desk  exiierience 
for  vigorous,  quality  PM  daily  (50-M). 
Excellent  opportunity  for  responsible, 
alert  newsman.  Write:  Personnel  Dept., 
Times-World  Coritoration,  Roanoke,  Va. 
24010. 

EDI’TORIAL  WRITER  —  New  Jersey 
morning  daily  has  oiiening  for  aggres¬ 
sive  etiitorial  writer.  Opiiortunity  for 
young  and  upcoming  newsman  who  de¬ 
sires  wider  fielil  of  expression.  Duties 
include  etiitorials,  weekly  column  and 
review  of  the  week’s  news.  Senil  com¬ 
plete  resume  with  salary  requirements 
in  confidence  to  Bhx  2795,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR,  knowletlgeable 
and  enterprising,  to  proiluce  sparkling 
community  newspapers  with  the  help 
of  40  people.  Aggressiveness  and  initia¬ 
tive  requireil.  Shirt-sleeve  management 
indicated.  Confidential.  So.  California. 
Box  2790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPYREADER — Opportunity  for  copy 
etiitor  exiieriencetl  in  layout,  heailwrit- 
ing  and  story  processing  on  one  of  New 
Jersey’s  most  respecteil  ilailies.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringes.  Box  2797,  Etiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LIKE  DESK  WORK? 

EXPERIENCED.  STABLE.  FAST? 

UNIVERSITY  COMMUNITY. 
Come  work  with  us.  start  at  $120  ai 
ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  on  17.0M 
circulation  PM  tlaily  and  Sunilay  lo¬ 
cated  in  Southeastern  Ohio.  Excellent 
eilucatinnal.  cultural,  recreational  oppop 
tunities.  Ohio  University  (17,000  stu¬ 
dents).  Fine  working  conditions.  Grow¬ 
ing  organization.  Write  background, 
experience,  references,  soonest  avail¬ 
ability  to  Publisher,  The  Messenger. 
Athens,  Ohio,  45701. 


NEWS  MEN, 
WOMEN: 

If  you  are  a  good  reporter 
or  copy  editor  and  want  to 
move  up  to  a  better  paying 
newspaper  position,  with 
opportunity  to  advance  in 
keeping  with  your  ability, 
contact 

Personnel  Director 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 
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HELP  GR  ANTED 

HELP  VI  ANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

home  economics  graduate  with 
journalism  experience  or  ability  to  head 
g  4-6  Kiri  metropolitan  daily  Home 
Economics  Department.  Salary  range 
J'.OuO  to  19, 5(10  depending  ui)on  experi¬ 
ence.  Zone  9.  Send  full  resume  includ¬ 
ing  present  salary  to  Box  2773,  Eklitor 
i  Publisher. 

locking  for  challenge?  Pro¬ 
gressive,  uninhibited  6,000  daily  seeks 
sharp  man  or  woman  as  reporter-area 
editor.  Plenty  of  resiionsibility — plenty 
of  fun.  Age  or  youth  no  barrier,  but 
college  degree  is  a  must.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience,  talent.  Com¬ 
mercial  Review,  Portland,  Ind.  47371. 

REPORTE'RS,  experienced  in  covering 
municipal  affairs  and  writing  features. 
Top-notch  New  Jersey  daily.  Box  2772, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  10,000  p.m.  daily. 
Handle  wire,  page  layout,  staff  train¬ 
ing.  Management  progressive,  wants 
top  product.  Send  resume,  references, 
salary  requirements  to  Jack  Howey, 
Managing  Editor,  Peru  Tribune,  Peru, 
ind..  46970. 

REPORTER  to  cover  courts  for  15,000 
p.m. -Sunday  morning  paiier  in  growing 
Zone  3  university  city.  Modern  plant ; 
fringe  benefits.  Salary  open.  Box  2794, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR.  30  to  40,  fast,  accu¬ 
rate.  imaginative.  City's  growing ; 
paper  growing  with  it.  J-degree  re¬ 
quired.  Good  spot  for  family  man  in 
beautiful  Southern  Oregon.  Will  edit, 
coordinate  news  coverage,  dummy  and 
supervise  makeup.  Send  full  resumi  to: 
Harry  Elliott.  Editor,  Daily  Courier, 
Box  610,  Grants  Pass,  Oreg.  97626. 

REPORTER— Opening  for  experienced 
newsman  on  progressive  morning  daily 
in  delightful  part  of  Virginia.  Good 
future.  Job  Iralstered  by  established 
fine  pay  schedule  and  fringe  lienefits. 
Telephone  collect  (AC  703)  244-8421, 
or  write  to :  Robert  B.  Smith.  Gen. 
Mgr.,  Daily  Press,  Newiiort  News,  Va. 
23607. 

REPORTER-DESKMAN  to  work  into 
position  of  news  editor.  Two  years  ex¬ 
perience  desired  but  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Great  chance  for  young  man 
to  prove  his  ability.  Will  bo  given  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  staff ;  advancement  op¬ 
portunity  wide  open.  Salary  at  least 
$120— depends  upon  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Fringe  benefits  include  vacation, 
paid  holidays,  and  profit-sharing.  This 
job  is  a  challenge  to  a  creative  mind  I 
Reply  to  Box  2652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  with  experience 
or  professional  training  has  desirable 
position  as  assistant  sports  eclitor 
awaiting  with  prize  winning  Illinois 
evening  daily.  Opportunity  to  work 
with  top  flight  sports  editor,  generous 
starting  salary,  merit  raises,  liberal 
extra  benefits,  modem  offices,  ideal 
working  conditions.  Send  details  of 
background,  training,  experience,  also 
clips,  to  General  Manager,  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  Kankakee,  Illinois,  60901. 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  Va.  afternoon 
daily  (16,000)  to  assist  sports  editor  in 
covering  a  variety  of  sports.  Goo<l 
working  conditions,  near  Blue  Ridge 
mountains  and  lakes.  Prefer  man  from 
Areas  3  or  4.  Box  2598,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

STAR  REPORTER 

Experienced  man  to  concentrate  on  fea¬ 
tures.  investigative  reporting  and  major 
news.  Will  be  top  writer  on  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily’s  16-man  news  staff:  also 
n^  ambitious  young  man  or  woman 
with  less  than  2  years’  experience  wish¬ 
ing  to  perfect  news  skills  under  able 
editors.  Box  2782,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-RANKING  technological  university 
needs  experienced  editor-writer  to  head 
publications  program.  Must  be  college 
graduate,  preferably  with  journalism 
degree:  previous  college  publications 
experience  helpful.  Reply  to  Box  2784, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  LARGE  METROPOLITAN  PAPER 
in  Zone  1  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  an  experienced  editor-writer.  Ex¬ 
cellent  employee  benefits.  Box  2835, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AEROSPACE  EDITOR  —  Ambitious 
young  newsman,  preferably  with  sonie 
desk  exj)erience.  who  is  interested  in 
handling  management-level  news  in  the 
aerospace  and  advanced  technology 
fields.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex- 
l>erience.  If  you  are  ready  to  move  up 
to  a  key  position  on  a  daily  trade  pub¬ 
lication  in  Washington,  send  resume, 
including  salary  requirements,  to  Box 
2834.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR 
Area  Editor 

Two  men  nee<led  to  build  up  staff  of 
hot  wire  p.m.  in  small  but  l)Ooming 
city.  Excellent  l>enefits  and  opportunity. 
Csimera  ability  helpful.  Contact: 

Rol>ert  F.  Morrell 
DAILY  TIFTON  (GA.)  GAZETTE 

COPY  READERS — Fast  growing  group 
of  strong,  lively  Eastern  suburban 
daily  newspaiiers  has  oi>enings  for  two 
capable  copy  re:iders  with  basic  ex- 
l)erience.  Good  pay  and  relate<l  bene¬ 
fits:  unsurpassed  i>otential  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Go<hI  living  in  an  area  with 
unexcelled  recreational,  educational  and 
cultural  advantages.  G<xkI  place  to  come 
to--go<Ml  place  to  stay  in.  Box  2842, 

'  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


FINEST  SALARY  and  fringe  benefits 
available  in  the  Midwest  await  two 
copy  readers  nee<le<l  soon  on  70M  eve¬ 
ning  daily.  Guild.  35-hr.  week.  Zone  5. 
Box  2802,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER 
Could  u.se  a  good  lieginner 
Times.  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.  56701 


$8,000 


1  lma^rinative  e<Ut<>r  for  mulwest  (laity. 

'  No  talHios.  Local  emphasis.  Box  2811, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEEL  STYMIED?  Are  you  on  a  desk 
somewhere  just  parasraphinK  and 
underlining??  Is  the  slot  man  putting 
'  you  down  for  tryinj?  to  write  briRhier 
heads?  Here’s  your  chance  to  f?et  in 
1  the  first  inning?  of  a  copy  desk  re- 
con.st  ruction  keyed  to  freshness  and 
I  vitality.  newspaper,  20-minute8 

from  Manhattan,  offers  unlimite<l  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities  to  the  ripht 
j  |>erson— male  or  female.  Send  brief 
I  resume  and  present  position.  Box  2804, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOING  PLACES 
DOING  THINGS 

If  you  suspect,  as  we  do,  that  most 
newspaper  feature  writing  is  really 
rather  dull,  that  most  news  pictures  are 
two-dimensional  cliches,  that  too  many 
small-city  dailies  would  rather  l)e  safe 
than  strong,  may  we  suggest  you  give 
the  Kingsport  Times-News  a  try.  We 
aren't  the  biggest  newspaper  in  the 
world.  We  aren’t  even  the  best.  But 
we’re  getting  bigger  all  the  time  (about 
a  thousand  a  year)  and  we  win  more 
prizes  than  any  other  daily  in  Ten¬ 
nessee.  We  do  it  by  developing  and 
giving  free  rein  to  some  of  the  bright¬ 
est  young  talent  in  the  field — until  the 
metros  snap  them  up.  If  you  have 
talent,  and  maylie  a  couple  of  years 
I  experience,  you  might  qualify  for: 

i  SPORTS  EDITOR-REPORTER^to 

I  help  reshape  the  whole  sports  pack¬ 

age. 

NIGHT  DESKMAN-REPORTER  — 
writing,  editing,  layout — and  re- 
sitonsibility. 

FEATURE  WRITER-REPORTER— 
young  and  hungry,  with  a  flair  for 
words. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  to  produce 
magazine-quality  offbeat  photo-lay¬ 
outs  every  week. 

Send  facts  and  samples  to  Managing 
Editor,  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  Times-News. 

GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  TALENTED  WOMAN 

An  editing  and  growth  opportunity  for 
the  woman  who  believes  a  women’s  sec¬ 
tion  can  be  as  lively  and  well  edltexl 
as  the  rest  of  the  newspaper. 

We  need  an  assistant  women’s  editor, 
proficient  in  copy  editing,  story  ideas 
and  pro<luct  improvement  to  work  with 
our  women’s  e<litor  and  staff  of  6 
writers. 

Grow  with  one  of  the  country’s  largest 
and  most  progressive  chains  in  Chart 
Area  5. 


Editor  &  Publisher.  I  Box  2854.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  for  talenteil 
mule  writers.  We  nee<l  aggressive  and 
talented  young  men  to  grow  with  one 
of  the  nation’s  largest  and  most  pro¬ 
gressive  suburban  newspa|>er  chains. 
One  would  fill  a  key  reiairting  job 
with  oar  largest  pai>er,  covering  two  of 
suburbia’s  biggest  school  <li.stricts  and 
a  big-10  university:  the  other  would 
handle  general  assignment  writing 
IHrsition  involving  municipal  coverage 
:ind  feature  writing.  We  want  men 
with  journalism  training,  initiative  and 
a  desire  to  move  :iheatl.  We  pay  very 
well  for  quality  performance  and  offer 
excellent  opportunities  for  advancement. 
Chart  Area  5.  Bo.x  2848,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Capable  take- 
charge  man  with  desk  experience  in 
makeover  erlitions  neede<l  to  fill  vacancy 
on  fast-expanding,  2-edition,  merlium 
ilaily  in  Chart  Area  6.  Send  resume, 
salary  exi>ecte<l.  Box  2843,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  needed  for  Indiana 
daily  in  ideal-size  city.  Run  news  desk, 
lay  out  pages,  approve  headlines,  copy, 
and  assist  managing  e<litor.  Good  salary 
for  a  good  man. 

ALSO  NEED  SPORTS  WRITER  to  do 
layout,  write  he.ads,  cover  live  foot¬ 
ball.  track,  basketball  and  racing. 
Permanent  sisrts  on  old  established 
quality  daily.  Box  2852,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Tabloid  weekly  trade  newspaiier  has 
oi)ening  for  man  who  can  recognize  a 
goosl  story  and  write  one  too,  Knowl- 
islge  of  agriculture  helpful  but  not 
es.sential.  Starting  sjilary  in  $7500  to 
$8500  range.  Write  fully.  Editor,  The 
Poultryman,  P.O.  Drawer  A,  Vine- 
land.  N.J.  0,8360. 

NEWS  EDITOR  —  $7,500  TO  START 
for  one  who  is  fast  on  rewrite  and 
heads  and  can  dummy  up  a  good  paper 
for  prize-winning  Long  Island  weekly. 
Immesliate  opening.  Write  Box  2805, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUR  MAN  IS  MOVING  UP  i 
A  fast-growing  Arkansas  daily  newspa- 
Iier  is  seeking  a  replacement  for  its 
political  and  general  assignments  writer 
who  is  moving  to  a  metropolitan  daily. 
Contact:  Harry  Haines,  Editor,  Courier 
News,  Blytheville,  Ark.,  72315. 

REPORTER — If  you  are  grounded  in 
the  fundamentals,  formal  or  informal, 
and  seek  an  opiwrtunity  to  acquire 
I  solid  all-round  foundation  for  jour¬ 
nalism  career,  we  need  each  other.  The 
Weekly  Call,  Dunellen,  N.J.,  08812. 

REPORTER  with  one  or  two  years  of 
exiwrience,  or  recent  J-grad,  to  take 
over  police  beat,  work  with  staff  of 
20  young  men  and  women  on  growing 
24,000,  6-day  PM  daily  in  attractive 
university  community.  Write  Robert  V. 
Pratt,  Managing  Editor,  Daily  Prog¬ 
ress.  (Charlottesville,  Va.  22902.  ! 

SPORTS  REPORTER 
Top  job  oijen.  Golf  beat,  college  basket¬ 
ball,  football.  Join  young,  progressive 
staff.  Excellent  salary,  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Contact  NorwoocI  Middleton. 
Managing  Editor,  The  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times. 

STIFLED  IN  YOUR 
PRESENT  POSITION? 
Fast-growing,  award-winning  daily  has 
openings  for: 

A  versatile  reporter-photographer-desk 
man 

— and — 

A  reporter-photographer  for  a  new 
news  bureau  in  an  adjoining  county. 
Excellent  growth  optwrtunity. 

Send  complete  resume  with  samples  of 
1  your  work  to  Personnel  Director,  The 
,  Morning  Herald.  Hagerstown,  Md.  21740 


REPORTER — Seeking  person  with  some 
experience  as  general  assignment  re- 
I)orter.  Opportunity  for  young,  hard¬ 
working  and  resourceful  individual  to 
join  a  top  news  staff  of  progressive 
New  England  daily  ...  a  lively  and 
outstanding  area  for  industrial,  edu¬ 
cational  and  cultural  opportunities. 
Modern  offices  and  exceptionally  fine 
employee  benefits.  Give  full  background, 
references  and  salary  desired.  Box  2844, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TELL  US 

A  28,000  circulation  newspaper,  known 
both  for  its  pursuit  of  editorial  excel¬ 
lence  and  its  top  drawer  salaries,  seeks 
the  services  of  a  reporter.  Tell  us  about 
yourself.  Perhaps  your  interests  and 
ours  coincide.  Chart  Area  5.  Box  2824, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  THREE  REPORTERS  for 
0|>enings  on  Arkansas’s  most  alert  daily 
newspaiwr.  We  need  one  for  state 
capital,  political  and  investigative 
work:  one  for  a  bureau  assignment; 
and  one  for  general  assignment.  Write 
giving  full  details,  references  and 
salary  re<iuirements  to:  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor.  Pine  Bluff  Commercial,  Pine  Bluff, 
Arkansas  71601. 

WOMEN  BEAT  REPORTERS  for 
rapidly-expanding  N.J.  newspa|>er. 
afternoon  and  evening  shifts.  Top  pay. 
All  e.xi«nses — all  Itenefits  company- 
paid.  Contact:  Herb  Thorpe,  Morris 
County  Daily  Record.  55  Park  Place. 
Morristown.  N.J.  (201)  538-2000. 

YOUNG  DESKMEN  for  city  desk  and 
copy  desk  of  lively,  demanding  capital 
city  A.M.-P.M.  We’re  willing  to  train 
competent  reixrrter  who  would  like  to 
try  desk  work,  including  layout  and 
makeup.  The  key  words  are  imagina¬ 
tion,  drive  and  precision.  Send  complete 
resume  to:  Rolwrt  G.  Fichenberg.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Blitor,  The  Knickerbocker 
News,  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
12201. 

Offset  Personnel 

WEB  OFFSEH’  FOREMAN 
We  are  interviewing  for  a  supervisory 
position  in  our  midwest  plant.  Qualifi¬ 
cations  will  be  based  on  degree  of  com¬ 
petence  and  knowledge  of  process.  Send 
resume  including  earnings  requirement. 
Box  2796,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

Operators-Machinists 

E’LOORMEN.  OPERATORS  combina¬ 
tion.  University  town.  37$(>  hour  week: 
2  weeks’  vacation,  hospitalization  and 
life  insurance.  Scale:  $137.23  day; 
$148.50  nights.  Box  2822,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FLOOR  MEN  AND  TTS  OPERATORS 
nee«led,  night  shift,  6  P.M.  to  2  A.M. 
Good  wages  and  working  conditions, 
many  fringe  benefits.  Six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Call  or  write:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept.,  Peoria  Journal  Star. 
Peoria.  Illinois  61601.  Ph:  (AC  3091 
688-2411.  Ext.  379. 

WANTED:  PRINTER-OPERATOR  6- 
day  daily.  Run  Linotype  and  small 
amount  of  job  work.  Clinton  Daily 
Journal  and  Public,  Clinton.  Illinois 
61727.  Phone  (AC  217)  935-3184. 

OPERATOR  for  commercial  shop.  One 
machine  with  Quadder.  Permanent  to 
right  man.  Good  pay,  with  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  and  holidays.  Air-conditioned.  Free 
hospital  plan.  Non-Union.  W.  H.  HO- 
HEa^ADEL  PRINTING  CO..  INC., 
P.O.  Box  375,  Rochelle.  III.  61C68. 

EXCELLENT  OPENING  for  Ad-Com¬ 
positor-Operator  of  a  Model  ‘‘30.”  Sec¬ 
ond  or  third  shift.  List  references.  Fine 
renumeration.  Write:  Foreman,  C. 
Richer,  Courier-Express,  DuBois,  Pa., 
15801. 


Photofcruphy 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  steady  work  on 
newspaper.  Good  pay.  Must  have  know¬ 
how  ;  good  darkroom,  excellent  equip¬ 
ment.  Opportunity  to  make  extra 
money  at  clear  profit  depending  on 
energy  and  ambition;  other  benefits. 
Apply:  Mr.  Conover,  Messenger-Ga¬ 
zette.  Somerville.  N.  J.  08876. 


Help  Wanted— Public  Relations 


HELP  AN  FED 

Photography 

TOP-QUALITY  50.000  afternoon  daily 
in  Philadelphia  area  needs  a  third  news 
pbotofirrapher  for  its  present  2*nian 
statf.  Good  Guild  contract  and  workintc 
conditions.  Box  2676,  Kditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  ANTED 

Photo-Composition 

FOREMAN  to  head  up  new  photo¬ 
composition  department  of  our  midwest 
plant.  Excellent  opportunity  for  the 
man  who  qualifies.  Send  resume  and 
earnings  requirement  to  Box  2780.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


midwest  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGE 
(Zone  5)  seeks  writer  lor  news  bureau 
and  publications.  Prefer  some  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  and  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  requirement.  To  be  fillecl  soon. 
Reply  to  Bo.x  2744.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESTIGE  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER 
chain  in  exciting  comiietitive  area 
northwest  of  Chicago  iiee<ls  stall  pho- 
tograpner  exi)erienced  with  S.'imm 
cameras.  Current  oiiening  resulting 
from  .s^elective  Service.  Newspapers 
place  emphasis  on  photojournalism, 
have  new  engraving  plant.  Job  stresses 
individual  initiative,  cre.ativity  as  part 
of  award-winning  4-man  photo  staff. 
Paiiers  preparing  for  new  expansion. 
Attractive  salary  sche<lule  based  on 
education,  exfierience.  Progressive  pol¬ 
icies.  many  company  lienefits.  modern 
photo  lab.  Semi  resume,  sample  prints 
to  Larry  H.  Cameron.  Chief  Pho¬ 
tographer.  Paddock  Publications.  Inc., 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60006. 


Press  Room 

PRESSMAN-STEREO  COMBINATION 
experienced,  to  work  6  months  at^  El 
Mundo  newspai)er,  San  Juan.  Write: 
General  Manager,  Box  1072,  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico.  _ 

JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  Goss  32- 
page  deck  press,  color  hump.  Scale: 
$190.65.  Night  work— 3SSi  hours.  Daily 
News.  P.O.  Box  1660.  Anchorage, 

Alaska  99501. _ 

PRESSMAN — Experienced  combination 
press-stereo  journeyman.  3714  hr. 
week.  Night  shift.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Times  News,  Kingsport.  Tenn. 
37662. _ 

JOURNEYMAN  for  press-stereo  opera¬ 
tion.  35-hour  week.  New  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press.  Ideal  Cientral  California 
area.  Box  2485,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Combination  pressman  and 
stereotyper  capable  of  running  Goss 
tube  press.  37  Vi  hours.  Good  fringes. 
Coshocton  Tribune,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 
Phone:  Bruce  Wallace  or  George 

Carter. 


Production 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 
IN  A  CAREER 

In  newspaper  production  management, 
here  is  your  opportunity.  \Ve  would 
like  to  talk  to  a  man  with  a  recent 
college  degree  temi>ered  with  exposure 
in  printing  protluction.  You  will  receive 
thorough  training  in  all  phases  of  pro¬ 
duction  including  administration,  per¬ 
sonnel  and  labor  relations  with  one  of 
the  country’s  outstanding  newspa|)ers. 
Please  send  comi)lete  resume  to  Box 
2770,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED— PRODUCTION  MANAGE’R 
for  medium-sized  daily,  presently  letter- 
press,  which  will  convert  to  operation 
with  new  offset  press  and  equipment 
shortly. 

We  want  him  to  join  our  organization 
now  so  he  can  particifiate  in  conversion 
decisions  and  lie  assureil  of  a  facility 
I  with  which  he  can  produce  an  outstand- 
j  ing  offset  product. 

I  This  is  a  goo<l  opportunity  for  someone 
1  to  join  and  to  grow  with  an  aggressive 
j  organization. 

Reply  Box  2774,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  The  man 
we  are  looking  for  is  probably  an  as¬ 
sistant  proiluction  manager  on  inO.OOO 
-  daily  newspatier.  He  should  be 
skilleil  in  mcxlern  methods,  able  to 
tackle  growth  problems,  and  lie  strong 
in  lalsir  relations.  Assume  responsibility 
for  production  schedule  for  composing, 
stereo  and  pressroom  ofierations,  on 
paiier  th.at  has  prcxluction  problems  be¬ 
cause  circulation  has  grown  lOncj.  Jn 
past  5  years.  Five-figure  salary,  bonus 
based  on  results,  full  company  lienefits. 
Zone  2.  Box  2839,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion 


PR,  ADVERTISING  WRITER 
Corfiorate  public  relations-advertising 
department  of  a  leading  organization 
in  the  health  care  industry  has  im- 
meiliate  ofiening  for  an  individual  with 
strong  writing  talent.  Age  24-30,  with 
college  degree  in  journalism,  adver¬ 
tising  or  English.  Newspaiier,  adver¬ 
tising  copy,  or  fiublic  relations  writing 
experience  essential.  Must  have  ability 
to  analyze,  communicate,  and  imple¬ 
ment  public  relations  advertising  copy 
nce<ls.  Go<kI  salary  plus  complete 
fringe  lienefits.  Send  letter  to  Mr. 
R.  V.  .seaman,  Jr.,  Vice  President, 
Personnel. 

.\Mi:itir.\.\  iiospiT.tb  sfpPLY  COUP. 
1740  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  III.  60201 
An  l-.qual  Oftortunlty  Umflvyrr 


MANAGER 

FORESTRY  INFORMATION 

We  are  seeking  a  man  (35-30)  college 
degree  essential  with  background  in 
journalism,  working  knowleilge  of  leg¬ 
islative  and  governmental  relations  with 
strong  interests  in  iiolitical  action. 

He  must  lie  a  persuasive  spe.aker, 
imaginative  writer  and  have  ability  to 
plan  and  implement  wide  range  of  in¬ 
formation  programs. 

He  will  be  resiionsible  for  the  ilcvelofi- 
ment  of  the  public  understanding  of 
forestry  practices  in  the  West. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Western  VV’oimI  Products  .Associa¬ 
tion,  700  Yeon  Building,  Portland, 
Oregon  97204. 


•  Illllllllllllli 


INDUSTRIAL 

PUBLICATIONS 

REPORTER 

Looking  for  instant  producer.  Want  a 
creative,  critically  accurate  writer  for 
steel  company  to  do  publications  and 
press  releases.  Two  to  four  years'  ex- 
jierience  on  newspaiier  or  magazine 
staff  desirable.  Gou<l  salary  and  steel 
industry  lienefits.  Send  resume  to: 
William  L.  Smith 
Employment  Dept. 

Lukens  Steel  Company 
Coatesville,  Pa.  19320 
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UNIVERSITY  RELATIONS  WRITER. 
Eastern  State  University  (Zone  2)  seeks 
feature-interpretive  writer  with  edu- 
cation-science  background,  at  least  two 
years  experience,  for  public  informa¬ 
tion-magazine  writing  staff.  Must  be 
able  to  assume  lesixinsibility,  work  with 
minimum  supervision,  generate  ideas, 
dig  out  information  and  produce  ac¬ 
curate.  informative,  readable  stories. 
Salary  range  $S,270-$9,840.  Write,  supl 
ply  reference,  background  and  work 
samples  to  Box  2858,  E<litor  &  Pub- 
Usher. 
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LK.MiI.NtJ  MIIIWI-XT  M.t.Nl  KACTlTlKH 
of  recreational  products  has  two  open¬ 
ings  in  Public  Relations.  The  first  iiosi- 
tion  is  for  a  young  man  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  years  exiierience  writing 
for  newspaiiers  or  magazines.  Initial 
res|Kinsibilities  will  be  to  etiit  two  com¬ 
pany  magazines  in  addition  to  staff 
assignments  in  contacts,  news  release 
preparation  and  iihotography.  The  sec- 
ond  post  reiiuires  a  minimum  of  5 
years  exiierience  in  Public  Relations, 
news,  or  magazine  writing.  Journalism 
degree  desirable,  but  writing  skills  and 
ability  to  work  with  members  of  the 
press  and  other  media  are  most  im¬ 
portant.  Interest  in  and  background  of 
outdoor  writing  and  recreation  helpful 
in  both  iiosts.  Some  travel.  (Chicago 
North  Suburban  location.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Box  2815.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Printers  | 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Journeyman  printer,  union,  experi-  ; 
enced  in  composing  room  management, 
knowledgeable  in  TTS.  ad  photo  com¬ 
position  and  paste  up  processes.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  the  younger 
man  with  ie  experience  and  confidence 
to  assume  full  responsibility  for  effi¬ 
cient  pr^uction  performance  and  the 
introduction  of  more  efficient  produc¬ 
tion  methods  on  smaller  Ohio  daily. 
Learn  more  about  us  and  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man.  Address  , 
full  background  and  references  to  Box  j 
2730,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  i 

PRODUCTION  PRINTER  who  knows 
offset  from  A  to  Z.  Mature,  sober,  likes 
young  people.  Wanted  at  once  for  busy, 
well-equipped  captive  shop  at  unique  ^ 
midwest  college  where  every  student 
works  his  way  through  school.  (College 
pays  health  and  medical  insurance :  em- 
ployees  covered  by  Workmen’s  Ck)m- 
pensation;  other  fringe  benefits.  In 
great  hunting  and  fishing  country  with 
mile  of  excellent  trout  water  on  campus 
edge;  three  lakes  in  area.  Wonderful 
optKjrtunity  for  competent  man  with 
children  to  educate.  Will  provide  mov¬ 
ing  for  right  man.  Box  2792,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  to  become  plant  I 
suiierintendent  within  a  year.  Family 
man  in  40’8  preferred.  Small  backshop 
now.  but  growing  rapidly.  Three  week-  I 
ly  newsiMipers  (including  one  ABC),  j 
plus  numerous  others  teing  printe<l  on 
new  .3-unit  Goss  Community.  Must  lie  ' 
exiierienced  in  letterpress,  but  job  is  I 
leing  phased  out  as  offset  production  | 
takes  over. 

Excellent  salary,  vacation,  insurance 
lirogram.  Lush  suburban  community  in 
Chart  Area  2  .  .  .  one  of  the  nation’s 
top  ijublic  school  systems,  or  fine  paro- 
ch'al  schotds.  Many  nearby  famous 
colleges  and  universities,  cultural  op- 
liortunities. 

Write  Box  2846.  EtI’tor  &  Publisher, 
giving  details  and  references.  This  is  a 
career  op|>urtunity. 


If  You  Are  This  Man,  |  ■ 
You’ll  Know  How  i  I 
To  Answer  This  Ad  ...  | 

Somewhere,  there’s  a  man  (or  may-  J 
be  a  woman)  who  is  ready  for  this  s 
opportunity  as  classified  advertisinjr  :  s 

promotion  supervisor  of  The  Phila-  ;  s 

delphia  Bulletin.  |  | 

This  man  knows  classified  promotion  M 

and  has  demonstrated  his  knowleilge  s 

clearly  and  proficiently.  s 

He  is  prouil  of  what  he  produces :  s 
looks  at  his  work  as  a  challentfe;  s 
is  doint;  it  better  today  than  yester-  ^ 
day  and  will  do  it  better  tomorrow  s 
than  today.  s 

He  combines  initiative,  ideas  and  M 

ingenuity  with  the  ability  to  write  j  ^ 
copy  for  letters,  mailinf?  pieces  and  ,  s 
in-paper  ads:  he  has  a  knowledtre  |  s 
of  radio.  TV  and  sales  presenta-  s 

tions.  = 

He  plans  and  follows  through  from  '  M 
the  basic  concept  to  the  finished  s 

job;  he  handles  detail  but  does  not  i  f 

get  enmeshed  in  it.  '  ^ 

This  man  will  join  the  executive  ,  g 

creative  team  of  an  award-winning;  b 

promotion  department  on  an  award-  '  5 

winning  newspaper.  ;  M 

If  you  are  this  man,  you'll  know  x 

how  to  answer  this  ad.  Write  i  s 
Barry  Urdansr,  Promotion  Manajrer,  = 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Phila-  = 

delphia.  Pa.  19101.  i  s 


PROMOTION  ASSISTANT  g 

A  leading  national  ma(;azine  has  open-  I  s 
intr  in  promotion  department.  I'osition  '  = 
entails  sreneral  publicity  work  and  news  I  5 
writinir.  Newspaper  or  publicity  experi-  f 
ence  desirable.  G<xm1  opi>ortunity  for  |  W 
vancement.  Salary  $8-19,000,  based  |  5 
uiK)n  experience.  Please  sent!  resume.  ^ 
Box  2838,  Editor  &  Publisher.  . 


Exceptional  Opportunity  In 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Dissatisfied  with  your  present  PR  job?  Ready  for 
more  challenge,  larger  responsibilities,  a  chance  to 
improve  your  professional  stature,  better  financial 
prospects?  You  should  be  talking  with  us. 

We  are  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  PR  organizations. 
We  have  a  stability  which  we  believe  is  unique.  For 
example,  among  our  top  15  people  the  average  length 
of  service  is  13  years. 

We  have  a  steady  growth  record  and  an  impressive 
list  of  clients. 

We  are  highly  competitive  on  salaries  and  offer  ex¬ 
tremely  liberal  benefits,  including  bonus,  profit  sharing 
and  non-contributory  pension  plan. 

The  position  we  have  open  is  in  our  headquarters 
office  in  a  large  and  progressive  Middle  Atlantic  city. 

To  qualify,  you  should  have: 

^  Journalism  Education 

*  News  Media  Experience 

★  Agency  or  Corporate  PR  Experience 

Send  your  resume,  in  complete  confidence,  to: 

BOX  2808,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


for  October  15,  1966 
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]]  Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


.4rlisls-Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST  at  liberty.  Exiierienced 
with  all-around  art  work,  photo  re¬ 
touching.  etc.  Box  2760,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation 


YOUNG  NEWSWOMAN  with  college 
background  in  journalism  seeks  posi-  I 
tion  on  daily,  weekly  paper.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Available  immediately.  Areas  1,  : 
2,  3  preferred.  Sandra  Small,  31  Grove 
Rd..  N.  White  Plains.  N.  Y.  10603.  j 


_ _ .  „„„  1  HARD-HITTING  newsroom  manage- 

SKILLED  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  ]  ment  team,  inside-outside  tandem— 
ulented  with  people  and  sales  ideas  proven  circulation  builders — seek  pub- 
wants  job  big  enough  to  pay  $2.'>,000.  Usher  with  courage  and  desire  to  grow 
Problem-solver  who  spends  time  on  j  into  prize-winner.  Both  are  young  with 
profit-making  activities.  Gifted  speaker-  extensive  big-league  experience  before 
writer.  Confidentiality  assured.  Box  |  present  ME-CE  situation  supervising 


2684.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


18-man  staff.  Exiiensive  and  worth  it. 
Zones  1,  2,  5.  Box  2757,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  heavy  i  "S"er.  _ 

■'Home  Delivery-Little  Merchant.”  adult 

dealer,  motor  route,  field  and  telephone  AMBITIOUS  EDITOR,  strong  on  local 
promotion.  Strong  newsstand,  distribu-  news,  photography,  editorials.  Married, 
tion.  wholesale,  ABC  experience.  Family  ,  36.  U.S.  veteran— currently  in  Canada 
man  mid  30's.  with  15  years’  experi-  ;  —seeks  California  challenge.  Box  2801, 
ence  (6  years’  on  large  metropoli-  .  Editor  &  Publisher, 
tan  newspaper).  Confidential  resume  on  - 

request.  Write  Box  2783.  Eilitor  &  Pub-  ASSIGNMENT  VIET  NAM  WANTED 
lisher.  Creative  news-feature  writer  strong  on 

- - — -  human  interest,  action.  Box  2778,  Edi- 

I  CAN  INCREASE  your  single  copy  tor  &  Publisher. _ 

sales.  Six  years’  exi)erience.  Would  like 

handle  your  sinKle  copy  sales  on  .  CHALLENGING  COPY  EDITING  or 
percentage  contract.  Box  2M55.  Editor  i  8|M)rts  position  sought  by  ex|>erienced. 
&  Publisher.  I  personable  newsman  who  owns  deft 

1  iiencil,  jrotxl  news  sense  and  eye  for 
clean,  stninjf  layout.  Box  2S1T,  E<litor 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  proven  &  Publisher. 

record  of  circulation  and  growth  an*!  j  -  - 

revenue,  desires  foPer  Jn  15-50.000  EDITOR,  a  vigorous  52  -  -  with 


circulation  class  :  or  assistant  with  |  Kastern  A.M.-Sunday  33  years- 
largerpai^r  with  opportunity  to  move  seniority  out  window 

up;  1.5  .years  _eM>erience.  Age  3.i.  Box  |  .  ^Uallenwe  anvwhe.e.  if  nrice  is 


n-r.  e  p  IV-  s  ^  '  f"*-  rhallenge  anywhere,  if  price  is  I 

•2839.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ;  jeopardy;  want  new  i 

■ -  -  - - - horizons.  Box  2837.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROMOTION-MINDED  CM  in  30’s.  - 

cost-conscious,  circulation  builder,  de-  EDITOR  Hiphly  qualifie^l  news  execu- 
sires  to  relcwate  in  Midwest.  Box  280o,  j  tive  with  outstanding;  manaf;erial  reconl 

Editor  &  Publisher.  i  seeks  |H>st  as  e<litor  or  manatrin);  e<l'tor 

_ I  of  me<bum  daily.  Top  References,  Box 

EXPERIENCED  IN  ALL  PHASES  of  i  •--'<14.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

circulation.  Looking  for  growth  opjior-  | 

tunity.  Stock  option  important.  Box  j  EDITOR- V\  RITER.  just  returned  from 

2861,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i  extended  travel-work  tour  of  Europe 

_ _  ^  _  _ I  5  years’  experience  with  major  pub- 

d'l  J  4  I  ••  •  lishing  firms  in  New  York— seeks  chal- 

l.tassifiea  Allrertistng  lenging.  permanent  iiosition.  Knowledge 

- - - -  •  of  photography.  Languages;  French 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  of  47.000  nnd_  some  German.  Will  relocate.  Box 
^ily  interestecl  in  an  assignment  with  2857.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

erow-th  iiotential  and  ailvancement  op- - 

iwrtunity.  Conscientious  family  man.  FORMER  MARINE  RIFLEMAN  seeks 
Write  Box  2829.  Editor  &  Publisher.  return  to  Asia.  Viet  Nam.  this  time 


REPORTER-EDITOR,  58.  woman.  17 
years’  in  journalism — 32  awards.  Box  I 
2806.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  NEWSPAPERM.AN— Edi-  j 
torial  —  promotions  —  front  office  —  j 
features  —  amusement  editor  —  colum-  I 
nist.  Mid-age<l  Chicagoan  prefers  Zones 
9-.X-5.  Box  2819,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN  REPORTER,  solid  exiierience  j 
all  beats.  Metro  daily.  Areas  1  or  2. 
Top  references.  Box  2813,  Editor  &  ] 
Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

I  OFFER  EN’THUSIASM.  IDEAS,  and  i 
seek  overseas  spot.  Backed  by:  small¬ 
town.  metro,  foreign  and  wire  service 
experience.  ’’Creative  writer,”  says 
boss.  French.  Capable  photographer. 
Available  N.Y.C.  interview.  Challenging 
reidies  only  to  Box  2781,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  FREE-LANCER.  Gen¬ 
eral  topics  including  travels,  eastern 
customs,  economics,  and  politics.  Write 
45-21,  Lengkong  Enam,  Singapore.  14. 

Operalors-Machinists 

LINOKILM  OPERATOR  — Do  tabular 
work,  combinations,  variations,  mixing 
and  straight  matter  on  the  machine : 
also  skillesl  Linotype  operator.  Will 
relocate.  Box  2851,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Seek  Challenge  As  Supervisor 
MACHINIST-OPBRATOR-PRIN’TF.R 
Age  42.  Experienced  foreman.  College 
graduate.  Sales  exiierience.  Want  per¬ 
manent  home  in  West.  Union.  Box 
2719.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

assistant  I'KODI'CTION  .MANAUKR 
•Vctt-  Processes 

Ten  years’  background  —  specifically 
Linofilm.  Organize  Photocomposition 
Department  for  maximum  efficiency. 
Instruct  operators  in  computer  and  15- 
level  markup  and  setting  techniques. 
Instruct  Linofilm  maintenance  person¬ 
nel  and  supervise  maintenance.  Engi¬ 
neering  background.  Will  consult.  Bo.x 
2761,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  Assist¬ 
ant  to  Publisher  to  handle  all  mechan¬ 
ical  problems.  Graduate  Eng.  with  19 
years’  experience  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  operation  including  Letterpress, 
Offset.  Roto,  Hot  and  Cold  type.  ’TT.*'. 
Computers,  etc.  Proven  record  of  es¬ 
tablishing  and  organizing  an  efficient 
mechanical  operation.  Family  man. 
early  40’s.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
2677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

NEWSWRITER-PUBLICIST  with 
newspaper,  wire  service  and  corporate 
PR  experience,  seeks  post  with  manage¬ 
ment  potential,  preferably  in  aerospace 
or  transportation  fields.  Box  2759.  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  SOON 
I  seek  Jt2  or  2t3  PR  tiost  in  business 
—  piefei-ably  BIG  business.  Brainy,  per¬ 
sonable  tyi>e.  Unusually  valuable  man 
for  any  employer.  Now  assistant  and 
PR  ounselor  to  member  of  Congress. 
Experience  in  newspapers,  magaz-nes, 
radio,  lalxir.  U.S.  government.  Open 
mind  on  locations.  Box  2853,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OHIO  PUBLIC  RELA'HONS  MAN.  11 
years’  newspaper.  2  years’  agency  ex¬ 
perience.  Professional  writer.  Factual 
— fast.  Box  2823.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


2861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Display  Advertising 


FORMER  MARINE  RIFLEMAN  seeks 
return  to  Asia,  Viet  Nam.  this  time 
with  typewriter.  Capable.  28.  J-degree. 
Would  reiMvrt  from  field  with  men;  not 
from  Saigon  bar.  My  clips  will  con¬ 
vince,  Box  2821,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


h  Address 


DO  YOU  NEED  AN  AGGRESSIVE  ad _ _ _ 1 

manager  for  your  10-30M  daily?  Have  urni.r  r-  x-ac-p  x-nn'n.D  i  s 

10  years’  experience,  including  3  in  a  1 

competitive  newspaper  situation  Young.  part/full-time  correspondentsh.p  ^ 

marrie<I.  family.  H^-e  travellerl  enough.  p'  ■ 

would  like  to  relocate  permanently  in 

Eastern  Ohio.  Box  2816,  E.litor  &  Pub-  _ _  i  g 

lisher.  "  = 


-Zip  Codc- 


WANT  AI)  DIRECTOR  OR  full  part-tin 

MANAGEME’NT  POSITION  column  or  C( 

Have  the  retail,  cinssifieel  and  man-  £  Publisher. 

aaement  ex|ierience  to  do  the  job.  .34.  - - 1 

Florida-basesl.  Box  2723,  Editor  &  Pub-  ok'i.'cx't'  va-x 
lisher.  OFFSET  ME 


NEWSMAN.  nccrediterl  to  M'hite 
House.  Congress  and  agencies,  available 
full,  part-time,  or  for  regional  Capitol 
column  or  coverage.  Box  2856.  Editor 


g  Classification. 


ACE  NEWSMAN  and  political  writer, 
with  wire  service  12  years,  ready  to  go 
into  management,  ownership— or  both. 


OFFSET  WEEKLY  PUBLISHER  rca.ly 
to  move  back  to  dailies.  Former  city 
editor.  25,000  iim:  political  writer,  as¬ 
sistant  city  e<litor  on  metro.  Strong  on 
photos,  layout,  enterprise.  Top  record 
ns  leader,  ide.a  man.  Seek  imsition  ns 
publisher  or  editor  small  daily:  C'ty 
editor  larger  daily.  Would  like  to  join 


Age  40.  family.  BAJ.  2  years’  in  ali  Should  pay  $200-$2.50.  Av;ai|- 

phases  weeklies,  including  ads  and  cir-  J,’  west.  Box  .809. 

relation,  photo,  offset  and  letterpress.  *  F»'>l'iiher. 


Make  your  offer  a  go^  one  for  a  per- - - - — ■ 

anywhere.  Box  OUTDOOR  WRITER,  long  on  his  si>e. 
6io,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  cialty  :  also  able  at  writinpr  farniini?. 


- - history.  West,  weapons.  Will  locate 

printer  wants  challenging  job  news  ’I’  .Rannsylvania. 

side— L  O  N  G  hours.  P.O.  Box  795.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Cotoa,  Fla.  32922.  - - 

- - - -  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOU 

(FEATURE  SPECIALIST)  leading  eorporafion.  39.  wants  back 

WRITFR  PHOTnrpaT>Mirn  newspaiiers.  Seeks  major  responsi- 

j  f  1°**  »’i>'»y  I'"-  e.litoriaI  content.  Extensive 

glance  article  cr^iU  (aviation,  pho-  „e,,.s.  ducntional  background.  Box 
^Phy.  industrial)  desires  cr^tive  2827.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
renununicatiqns  position.  Member: 

American  Society  Of  Magazine  Pho- 

^raphers.  Age  39,  married,  3  chil-  REPORTER  wants  to  apply  over  8 
dren.  References  samples  on  request,  years’  experience  in  growing  city,  over 


B  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
g  To  Run;  Times  Till  Forbidden 

m  Mail  to: 

I  EDITOR  fc  PUBLISHER  •  ISO  Third  Avenu*  •  New  Terh.  New  Yerh  10022 


2726.  ^itor  £  Publisher. 


25.000.  Box  2836.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Jerome  H.  ^  alker 

Post -Convention  Tour 


For  an  editor  who  sits  on  top 
of  the  newspai)er  world  in  an 
office  on  Third  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  the  view  beyond  the 
Hudson  can  become  cloudy  and 
sometimes  distorted  by  the  in¬ 
formation  the  mailman  brings. 
There’s  nothing  like  a  road  trip 
to  correct  some  Manhattan- 
nourished  foibles. 

On  the  beach  at  Acapulco, 
after  a  “working  press”  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  UPI  editors’  confer¬ 
ence  in  Mexico  City,  we  rumin¬ 
ated  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  formation  of  the  World 
Journal  Tribune  was  such  a  big 
story  as  we  had  considered  it 
back  home.  Did  newspaper 
people  in  Gallon,  Ohio,  or 
Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  have 
as  much  interest  in  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  that  scope  as  we  did? 

In  Mexico  City  cocktail  con¬ 
versations  we  sensed  only  a 
passing  interest  in  New  York’s 
newspaper  problems.  Maybe 
some  of  this  attitude  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  mergers  are  a  thing 
of  the  past  now  in  most  cities; 
thei*e  aren’t  many  places  left 
where  the  forces  of  economy 
compel  a  marriage  of  conveni¬ 
ence. 

Topic  No.  1  in  informal  talks 
around  the  “Edicon”  hotel  and 
on  bus  tours  to  historic  sites 
always  seemed  to  be  the  exciting 
appearance  of  El  Heraldo, 
Mexico  City’s  first  offset-printed 
daily  newspaper.  Beautiful  be¬ 
yond  expression  w'ere  the  full- 
color  pictures  on  pages  all 
through  the  paper.  El  Heraldo 
sparkled,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  heavy,  traditional  format  of 
the  big  papers,  Excelsior,  Sove- 
(lades,  etc.  But,  sad  to  say,  we 
heard  from  a  usually  reliable 
authority  El  Heraldo  is  not 
])rofitable — yet. 

Visiting  delegates  also 
showered  compliments  on  the 
tabloid  Daily  News,  published  by 
Romulo  O’Farrill’s  Novedades 
organization.  At  least  they  all 
felt  at  home  with  it — in  English. 
Well-written  features  ( some 
about  the  UPI  meetings)  and 
smart  makeup  set  many  an  edi¬ 
tor  to  thinking  how  he  might 
improve  his  own  paper  when  he 
returned  home. 

On  the  plane  back  to  the 
USA,  fat  copies  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner  sat  on  our 
lap.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  “sick”  newspaper  situ¬ 
ation  in  L.A.  was  newsworthy. 
Then  came  some  hard,  realistic 


decisions  that  closed  a  couple  of 
papers  and  turned  the  story 
around.  Now  there  is  evidence  of 
prosperity  in  the  newspaper 
business — and  a  vigorous  jour¬ 
nalism  that  goes  with  it. 

Among  the  newspaper  people 
we  talked  to  in  the  sprawling 
metropolis,  the  New  York  story 
held  only  mild  interest.  They 
knew  years  ago  it  had  to  be 
written  sometime,  so  WJT’s 
debut  was  anti-climactic.  Only 
the  tragedy  of  its  delayed  birth 
Iwthered  those  who  kept  vigil. 
Of  more  interest  in  shop  talk  at 
the  moment,  was  the  young  man 
who  had  forced  the  auto  giants 
to  do  something  about  safety 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
that  stirred  a  whirlpool  of  inter¬ 
est  rates.  Advertising  linage 
from  car  manufacturers  and 
banks  poured  in  literally  “over 
the  transom”  faster  than  the 
lines  of  presses  could  produce 
86-page  papers. 

In  La  Jolla  (home  of  the  Cop¬ 
ley  newspapers)  and  in  San 
Diego  (a  (^pley  newspaper 
town),  they  listened  politely  to 
comments  on  the  New  York  situ¬ 
ation  but  talked  willingly  about 
the  glowing  future  of  the  mar¬ 
kets.  No  particular  problems, 
except  balanced  coverage  of  the 
Reagan-Brown  contest  for  Gov¬ 
ernor. 

Over  in  El  Centro,  where 
V’irgil  Pinkley  publishes  some  of 
his  Imperial  Valley  newspapers, 
two  “rival”  editors  shared  an 
office.  While  Ray  Wi.ssler  pre¬ 
pared  copy  for  the  Post  (m)  and 
Imperial  Valley  Press  (e)  and 
shoved  it  through  the  window 
to  the  composing  room,  Ben 
John.ston  shouldered  a  phone  and 
jotted  down  notes  on  the  latest 
phase  of  the  Imperial  Valley 
highway  scandals  he  has  been 
exposing  in  the  Brawley  News. 
(E&P,  Aug.  27).  We  suggested 
the  effort  rates  consideration 
for  a  Pulitzer  Prize  and  Ray 
joined  in  the  compliments  to  his 
colleague.  Ben  said  more  start¬ 
ling  developments  are  ahead 
that  will  shake  the  capital  at 
Sacramento. 

How’s  the  WJT  doing?  they 
inquired.  “Is  it  doing  any  cru¬ 
sading  like  this?” 

At  the  drugstore  in  Yuma, 
Arizona,  a  girl  newly  arrived 
from  England  spoke  proudly  of 
“our  paper”  and  directed  us  to 
the  “nice  little  building”  on  the 
“back  street”  where  the  Arizona 
Sentinel  (e)  and  Sun  (S)  go  to 
press.  There,  Jones  Osborn,  edi¬ 


tor,  columnist  and  co-publisher, 
(with  Don  Soldwedel)  welcomed 
the  visitor  from  Gotham  and 
admitted  he  hadn’t  seen  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  yet  but 
was  anxious  to  see  what  could 
be  done  with  so  much  that  had 
to  be  salvaged  from  its  three 
predecessors. 

Business  was  good  but  Jones 
wondered  a  little  about  the  chain 
stores’  switch  to  preprinted  in¬ 
serts  in  newspapers.  He  pulled 
from  his  rack  a  copy  of  that 
day’s  Arizona  Daily  Star  from 
Tucson  which  contained  three 
separate  ad  sections  inserted  by 
three  big  stores. 

Reverting  to  his  role  as  editor, 
Jones  remarked  he  wasn’t  much 
of  a  convention-goer;  he  prefers 
the  state  press  meetings  to  the 
big  shindigs  in  Mexico  or  San 
Diego  or  Bermuda.  He  followed 
his  father  into  the  newspaper 
business,  after  war  service,  and 
hasn’t  regretted  it.  “How,”  he 
a.sked,  “do  people  stand  routine 
jobs?” 

Next  .stop,  Tucson,  where  the 
neon  lights  of  a  myriad  of  shop¬ 
ping  centers  glowed  amid  the 
mountains.  No  one  cared  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  antitrust  case  decision, 
due  soon,  which  may  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  on  the  “agency 
plan”  of  keeping  newspapers  in 
business  around  the  countr>’. 
There  was  outspoken  interest  in 
WJT  but  mainly  the  “incredible” 
antitrust  proceedings  which  re¬ 
quire  the  new  paper  to  give  its 
competitors  a  shot  at  some  of  its 
features  in  an  auction. 

In  his  office  in  the  sun-washed 
home  of  Phoenix  Newspapers 
Inc.,  Harry  Montgomery,  the 


assistant  publisher,  spoke  (juietly 
of  the  big  problem  for  the  Pul- 
liam  newspapers — how  to  get 
space  to  expand  the  plant  again 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  Gazette,  the  Republican  and 
a  thriving  little  companion, 
IVeehly  Gazette,  which  is  a  "gold 
mine”  for  revenue  from  legal 
ads,  commercial  notices,  etc. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  site  next 
to  the  Republic  &  Gazette  Build¬ 
ing  had  been  sold  because  the 
remaining  area,  almost  a  .square 
block,  seemed  to  be  ade<|uate 
for  years  to  come. 

The  Phoenix  newspapers,  as 
those  in  Tucson,  bulge  w’ith  re¬ 
tail  advertising.  It’s  phenomenal 
to  see  how  stores  participate 
in  double-truck  spreads  as  units 
of  a  shopping  center  and  also 
run  pages  for  institutional  and 
area- wide  sales  copy. 

Touring  the  plant,  .Mont¬ 
gomery  had  cheery  greetings  for 
a  group  playing  cards  in  the 
composing  room — between  edi¬ 
tions — and  called  our  attention 
to  the  separation  of  Gazette  and 
Republic  newsrooms  and  edito¬ 
rial  writers’  offices. 

The  edict  against  duplication 
of  effort  is  so  strictly  enforced 
that  not  even  a  filler  item  can 
be  picked  up  from  one  paper  to 
the  other. 

A  massive  project  was  under 
w'ay  in  the  library  with  thous¬ 
ands  of  yellowed  clippings  being 
individually  microfilmed  on 
handy,  indestructible  film  cards. 
Now  a  reporter  may  call  for  all 
clippings  on  a  subject  and  get 
a  photo-copy  of  them  instantly. 
Montgomery  realized  the  value 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Moving  can  be  madness. 
Maybe  we  can  help  a  little. 


Arranging  for  phone  service  in 
your  new  home  won’t  be  the  biggest 
chore  you’ll  face  on  moving  day.  But 
if  our  new  plan  works  as  well  as  ex¬ 
pected,  it’ll  be  one  less  detail  for  you 
to  worry  about. 

We  call  it  the  Easy  Move  Playi,  and 
here’s  how  we  hope  it  will  make  your 
job  easier: 

Let’s  .say  you’re  moving  from  Sac¬ 
ramento,  California,  to  Rye,  New 


York.  Just  one  call  from  you  will  now 
take  care  of  phone  service  at  both 
ends  of  your  move. 

You  simply  ask  your  Sacramento 
representative  to  discontinue  present 
service  and  arrange  for  it  at  your 
new  address.  She  contacts  the  Rye 
representative  who  calls  you  back  to 
handle  your  request. 

If  you  don’t  yet  know  your  new  ad¬ 
dress,  or  if  you’re  moving  to  a  non- 


Bell  area,  your  Sacramento  repre¬ 
sentative  will  tell  you  how'  to  get  ser¬ 
vice  started.  In  any  case,  she  will  offer 
to  refer  callers  to  your  new  locale. 

Like  any  other  new  idea,  this  one 
may  have  a  few  wrinkles  that  will  need 
ironing  out.  When  we’re  through,  we 
hope  we’ll  have  succeeded  in  making 
your  move  a  little  bit  easier— and  your 
phone  service  faster,  more  convenient 
and  more  personal  than  ever. 


AT&T(^ 


Bell  System 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 
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A  continuing  study  of  demographic  character¬ 
istics  and  buying  hahits  of  Greater  Cleveland 
families. 


Annual  Liquor  Study 


LIQUOR  SAl£S 


The  Cleveland  Press 

MARKETING 

RESEARCH 

HEADQUARTERS 

In  Northeast  Ohio 

Cleveland  Market  Profile 


Represented  by: 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  General  Advertising  Dept., 
200  Park  Ave.,  New  York  Citv 


CHICAGO  ■ 
CINCINNATI 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ■  LOS  ANGELES 
■  PHILADELPHIA  ■  DALLAS 


Cleveland  Market  Maps 

•  Shopping  Centers 

•  Department  Stores 

•  Discount  Stores 

•  Food  Chain  Outlets 


First  in  Advertising,  First  in  Service  to  Advertisers. 


The  Cleveland  Press 


An  analysis  of  Ohio  liquor  sales. 


New  Car  Sales  Study 

Detailed  analysis  of  new  car  sales  in 
Cuyahoga  County. 


The  largest  daily  newspaper  in  Ohio's  largest  market 


Annual  Beer  Study 


A  detailed  report  of  beer-drinking  habits  of 
families  in  Ohio’s  number  one  beer  market. 
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